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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Bishop lays the first stone of the church at Dum-Dum 

Native schools under the diocesan Committee^ Calcutta — 
Calcutta school-book Society — Degree of D»D, conferred 
on each of the three archdeacons by the University of Oxford 
— Resolutions of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, for placing 50001, at the Bishop's disposal 
for Missionary purposes— Consequent Letter of the Bishop to 
the Rev, A, Hamilton — Details of the Bishop's proposal 
relative to a Mission college at Calcutta — How received 
and patronized in England— Reply of the Society to the 
Bishop — The Bishop's letter to the Society in consequence of 
their approval of his plan. 

On the 8th of August in this year the Bishop 
had laid the first stone of a church to be erected 
at Dum-Dum, the principal station, near Cal- 
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CHAP, cutta, of the European artillery ‘ ; and it 

satisfactory to learn that other churches were 
likely to be built in the more important stations 

* The following inscription was grayed on plate, 

enclosed in the bottom of the founliktion stone : — 


In nomine Ihdivlduse Trinitatis 
Anno LVIII. Georgii Tertii 
Britanniariim regis 
Pii, venerandi, suis cari, 
Quum rebus Societatis Anglicana? 
A pud Indos mercaturam facientis 
Cum militaribus 
Turn civilibus prrcesset 
Vir summe Nobilis 
Franciscus Marchio de Hastings, 
Pacatu Nepaulra 

Mahrattis in ditioncm Britannicaui 
Bedactis, 

Ubique Felix, 

Ecclesia^ Dum-Dummcnsis 
Jacta sunt fundamenta 
Suniptibus Societatis 
Auspicante Thoma, 

Primo sedis Calcuttensis Episco[H) 
Adjuvante Thoma Robinson 
Presbytero. 

Faxit Spiritus Sanctus 
Ut hocce opus ad uberrimos 
Evangelii fructus redundet. 
Amen, 
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fe the presidency, where they were so much chap 
d. In the meantime, the various religious 
s jbr the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge alii education, not only in Calcutta, but 
in eve^ fiit of hittl^ese, continued to engage 
the Bishop’s active and aealous interest. Among 
the most important of them was, the establish- 
ment of schools for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge among the native inhabitants of the 
presidency of Bengal, under the manageraiEfiit 
and control of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. This Society had, from 
the first appointment of the Bishop, placed votes 
of credit at his disposal, which, from time to 
time, were most liberally renewed. These the 
Bishop made use of for various objects connected 
with the advancement of Christianity. In order 
that the public may be fully in possession of the 
motives which induced him to devote to this 
project a portion of the resources thus entrusted 
to his disposal, an extract from the letter, in 
which he announced his proceedings to their 
secretary^ Dr. Gaskin, is here inserted, dated 
Calcutta, 21st August, 1818. 

"'I have now to communicate 

that I have availed myself of the vote of credit 
granted me by the Society, on an occasion which 
appears to me fully to justify an application 
of their funds, though its novelty may require 
some explanation. 

B 2 
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niAP. It has long been the opinion of persons the 
best acquainted with the state of this country, 
that little progress can be made in the work of 
conversion, in the present prevalence of ^brance 
and superstition. My owtl^i^WlvatJOTlbads me 
decidedly to this conclusion : andf the conclusion 
is so general, that the missionaries of all the 
Christian are turning nearly the whole 
of attention to the business of native 
schools. The Church Missionary Society are 
also labouring in this department; and, as I 
have reason to believe, with good success. 

** It had long been the wish of some of the 
members of our diocesan committee, that we 
also should contribute our endeavours to the 
mental and moral improvement of the natives ; 
but, on various accounts, I considered it to be my 
duty to deprecate our interference in the busi- 
ness, till experience had shown us what was safe 
and practicable. In this interval, experience, 
upon a pretty large scale, has afforded us the 
information required ; and the change of senti- 
7ncnt among our European residents, has been 
at least proportionate. The enlightened noble- 
man ‘ who presides over the interests of Great 

’ The Marquess of Hastings, in a public (iiscoursc as visitor 
of the college of Fort- William, observed, that “ the amend- 
ment must begin from the lowest step. It is only by facili- 
tating and encouraging the education of a rising generation, 
that any thing solid can 1 m' done ; a process to which I am 
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Britain in India, is the known and avowed pro- chap. 
moter of all which can tend to rescue the native 



from its present state of bondage : and his 
OSes not any opportunity, in his public 
recoi^endin^ all temperate en- 
Jeavours to dksemini^ European knowledge 
throughout this vast population. 

'' At a time, then, when all class^^f Christians 
amongst us, and some even of the Jiitiji^#i|^em- 
selves, are coming forward in the work of edu- 
cation, I could no Ipnger think it consistent with 
the honour of th# Clnicch in this country, or 
our Church Society, to remain passive in a scene 
of such activity. We cannot, indeed, at once 
begin with doing all that we wish ; or all that 
the name of our Society may seem to import. 
Christian knowledge cannot, in such circum- 
stances, be inculcated at the outset. The 
rudiments of science and moral truth are all 
which it is found possible to communicate in 
this early stage ; and more will not be attempted 
by ourselves. We trust, however, tliat when 
the minds of the rising generation shall have 
been made unlit to receive gross and grovelling 
prejudices, tliey will be open to the admission 
of truth, and the blessed influence of the 
Gospel. 


Balihfied the parents will every where be found eagerly dis- 
)>osed, from what they have seen of the advantages of our 
science.’' 
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‘‘ It was resolved, therefore, a few days since, 
i at a numerous meeting at which I had the 
honour to preside : — ' 

^ 1. That it is expedient that scj^pols be 
established by this committee for the ptarpose of 
diffusing useful knowledge aitt^ng the inhabitants 
of the territory subject to this presidency. 

' 2. Tha|^e school be primarily for the con- 
veyaf|&^^%gowtedge in the languages of the 
country; but that boys distinguished by their 
proficiency in these, be removable to separate 
schools, where English shall be taught. 

" * 3. That donations be solicited from mem- 


bers of the diocesan committee and others, for 
carrying into effect the preceding resolutions, 
and also annual subscriptions, the amount to be 
left to the option of the subscribers ; and that 
the sums thus accruing shall be applied, exclu- 
sively and entirely, to the aforesaid object, and 
be annually accounted for in the general report. 

^ i. That a separate committee be formed for 
carrying into effect the above purposes, to be 
called the school committee, and consist of the 
select committee for the time being, and of 
additional members, being also members of the 
diocesan committee :* 


Witli other resolutions of less importance. 
Hy the third resolution you will perceive, that 
no part of the sums contributed specifically for 
sciu)ols, will be remitted to England. If your 
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daim to a third had extended thus far, I am chap. 

' XVII. 

' Cpnvinced, from the manner in which the ques- 
tbn was repeatedly asked, that it would have 
been fi^tal to the whole design. But the reason 
of yout claim do<^ not apply to the present 
instance; and the case seems to be clearly 
exempted in the last clausal of your tenth regu- 
lation respecting district comihit^s. I consi- 
der, however, that, by this measm^^wi^ll^ests 
of the Society cannot fail to be Advanced. 3^ere 
will, no doubt, be many contributors merely in 
support of schools ; but these will have no part 
in our proceedings, even when schools are the 
subject : so that the inducement to join us will 
be increased; not to insist that our general 
designs will thus become better known. 

Upon these grounds I have deemed it advisable 
to put down, in the name of the ** Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge,” tlie sum of 
2000 Sicca rupees : and it will afford me much 
satisfaction to know, that I have employed 
their funds to a purj)ose which they cordially 
approve.” 

The operations of the committee, in pursu- 
ance of these plans, were commenced at llussi- 
poogly, at which place, and in the vicinity of 
Kalughat, four schools were immediately estab- 
lished. A second circle of schools was contem- 
plated for Cossipore ; thus comprising two of 
the most populous districts in the vicinity of 
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CHAP. Calcutta. The schools enjoyed the advanta^ 
of assiduous visitation by the Rev. Mr. Hawtayi|^.. 
who had undertaken the office of the secretttJ§r 
to the committee. They w^ere patronised with 
surprising liberality. than “between 

1400/. and 1500/. werevv^Sro towards 
their support in donations, besides 500/. in 
annual subscriptions. Among the beneficial 
effects which the Bishop anticipated from the 
instruction thus afforded to the children of hea- 
thens and idolaters, was the impulse they would 
probably give to the curiosity of the native popu- 
lation ; a principle wliich, once excited, might 
eventually lead to results much more valuable, 
than the acquisition of secular or scientific know- 
ledge. In this expectation it would seem he 
was not disappointed. In a letter written some 
months afterwards \ he says, As to the state of 
the native mind in this neighbourhood, I am 
convinced that great changes are taking place. 
Our schooh are rise to a great deal of dis- 

cussion. The people seem very much disposed 
to send their children, notwithstanding that they 
perceive the tendency of knowledge to make 
them Christians. They suppose ‘ it must be!' I 
sec evidently that idolatry must be undermined, 
and not ridiculed. I heard the other day of some 
little ill-humour about our schools : but it turned 


‘ To arclitleacon Bames, January 28th, 1819. 
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that a missionary had been in the district, 
language by which the people felt them- 
selves insulted.” The very name indeed of the 
" Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” 
precluded any pled^g^^ abstain from prosecuting 
the declared obji^ 6#Teligious truth, while merely 
pursuing the design of general instruction : hence, 
while the constitution of the Society would not 
admit of such an association with natives a« might, 
probably, tend at present to increase the number 
of children in its schools, the line of action which 
it pursued, would render such a step incompatible 
with its ultimate object, whenever opportunities 
might open for wholly fulfilling it.” 

The measures thus in progress in Calcutta, 
for the more effectual promotion of knowledge 
and truth, were accompanied with corresponding 
zeal at the subordinate presidencies. At Madras, 
a constant and unreserved communication on 
the affairs of the southern missions was main- 
tained between the district committee and 
Bishop Middleton, and gave a sanction to their 
measures, which his authority alone could im- 
part. the encouragement which he afforded 
to frequent reference, by the immediate and full 
communication of his invaluable opinion and 
"advice on all important points, gave life and 
spirit to their exertions ; and enabled them to 
suggest measures for the improvement and wel- 
fare of the mission, which, when approved by the 


CHAP. 

XVII. 

1818. 
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CHAP. Bishop, came recommended to the Society Ky 
the weight of his deliberate judgment. At 
Bombay, the district committee received addi- 
tional strength by an order from the local 
government to be annuapy. supplied with reli- 
gious books, to the amounif of 100/. for the use 
of the army and marine. A measure was also 
proposed for translating some of the Society’s 
tracta' into the native languages, not only for 
more general distribution, but in order, in some 
degree, to supply the great deficiency of ori- 
ginal school books in the languages in most 
general use. 

While the Bishop was thus personally and 
anxiously engaged in devising and patronising 
measures for the eventual propagation of the 
Gospel throughout our extensive dominions in 
the h]ast, he continued to regard with much in- 
terest, as a valuable auxiliary in the intellectual 
im])rovement of the natives, the proceedings of 
the Calcutta school-book Society. The sphere 
of their labour increased, in proportion as the 
Society studied their worth. The field was new. 
An object, which in other countries, and under 
more favourable circumstances, might appear to 
some persons beneath the attention of a large asso- 
ciation of individuals, was here of primary ancf 
extensive utility. In India is a vast population 
immersed in ignorance. Learning, if it at any 
time pervaded the body, is in a manner extinct. 

13 
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, The hve of learning is to be excited ; the powers chap. 
of the mind are to be opened and brought into 
exercise. And the Society rightly judged that 
the education of the natives could not be more 
effectually promoted than by taking the young 
pupil at the ?eiy commencement of his studies, 
and providing him gradually with such books, as 
will conduct him, in due order, to the higher 
branches of learning. , 

In their recommendation of elementary books, 
the Society * preferred such as are in common 
use among the natives, as far as they could be 
approved, knowing the general aversion of the 
natives to novelty and change. But they soon 
found liow few suitable school books existed in 
India : and, in receiving their supplies from 
Europe, it is obvious that images and descrip- 
tions drawn from ICuropean scenery and manners 
were but ill calculated for Indian schools. To 
the European instructor one of the first wants 
is a supply of tracts, skilfully adapted to the 
indigenous turn of thought, and to the mode 
of argument which is familiar to the native 
mind, tn this useful work the Society continued 
to be actively engaged : and it was a gratifying 
symptom of the better prospects which were now 
beginning to open for India, that, encouraged 
by European example and co-operation, the 


‘ Fjrht Kc|M)it, 1818 . 
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CHAP, opulent and more learned natives evinced a 
laudable willingness to" aid in the efforts making 
to improve the condition and character of th^eir 
fellow-countrymen. 

The general interest no^ excited in England, 
by these proceedings of , Church in India, 
was shewn in an unexpected, and somewhat 
unusual mannerr The University of Oxford, 
anxious ^0 its sense of the great useful- 

ness and importance of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in India, conferred, by a vote of Con- 
vocation, the degree of Doctor in Divinity on 
the archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, who were each already graduates in that 
university. And the Vice-Chancellor, in a letter 
to the Bishop, requested his lordship to make 
known to them this compliment of the univer- 
sity, in testimony of the interest it took in the 
advancement of Christianity in the East, in 
connection with the Established Church. The 
same compliment was subsequently paid to the 
archdeacon of Colombo. 

We now approach a time when the spirits of 
Bishop Middleton were happily revived and 
elevated by information, that certain vigorous 
and decisive measures had for some time been in 
agitation at home, with reference to missionary 
objects in India. In the middle of September, 
1818, he received intelligence of a most ani- 
mating nature, which amply indemnified him for 
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f% long period of anxiety. At the commencement dkAP. 
of the year \ his grace, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as President of the incorporated Society foV 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
stated to the board pf that institution, that time 
having been now, allowed for the due settlement 
of episcopal authority in India, it appeared to 
him that the moment was at length arrived, 
when the operations of the S<^ety might be 
safely and usefully extended in that of 

the world; and that, with the security derived 
from proper diocesan control, it now became 
the Society to offer their co-operation with the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta in such places as, with 
the concurrence of the constituted authorities 
for the governments of India, his lordship might 
be inclined to recommend. In pursuance of 
this intimation, it was resolved, that the sum of 
5,000/. should be immediately placed at the 
disposal of the Bishop of Calcutta, to be used at 
his lordship’s discretion, for the furtherance of 
the objects contemplated by the Society, with- 
out the Joss of time which must necessarily be 
incurred by previous communication with Eu- 
rope.” 

In thus extending their operations to the Bri- 
tish dominions in the East, the Society expressed* 

See Report of the Society for Propag.iting the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 1819 , p. 70 . 

* Address to tlie Public, 1818 . 
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( HAP. themselves deeply sensible of the important obli- 
gations incumbent upon them, as members of f|i 
corporation originally established for the purpose 
of spreading the knowledge of the Gospel 
throughout the colonies and settlements under 
the dominion of British ajuthority, and as induced 
by a variety of favotirable circumstances, to ex- 
tend their operations to the islands and continent 
of Asia* Thb appointment of a Bishop of Cal- 
cuttallid supplied them with an adviser of not 
less discretion than zeal, to direct the Society’s 
proceedings at the outset, — to point out safe and 
unexceptionable modes of acting, — to suggest 
proper rules and directions — and finally, to assist 
by his authority in the control and regulation of 
their missions. It was considered, however, that 
the present state of their funds was totally ina- 
decpuite to such increased exertions ; a petition 
therefore was presented to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, soliciting to be indulged with 
a letter to the archbishops, authorising a general 
collection within their provinces for the good 
uses of the Society : to which his Royal High- 
ness readily assented. 

This intelligence was as the breath of life to 
Bishop Middleton. It shewed him that his urgent 
representations had, at last, succeeded in commu- 
nicating a powerful impulse to the public feelings 
in England. In his correspondence he speaks in 
language of high and grateful exultation of the 
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grant of the Society, and earnestly prays chap. 
iiii.God will direct him iii the application of it. 

r ^ iHUi 

p['lie ^yal letter he hails as a measure of great 
Energy and dignity'' ** This,** he says, " is one 
of the most gratifying things I have heard of 
since I came ou|i^ India, and it will raise the 
Church prodigioiiif^both here and at home.” 

He anticipated from this proceeding a mighty 
reinforcement to the strength which would cer- 
tainly be derived from so decided a moT0l^nt 
on the part of the Church towards these distant 
settlements of the empire. In these measures 
lie contemplated with thankfulness the reward of 
bis repeated and laborious statements relative to 
the languishing condition of our Indian missionary 
establishments, and the great spiritual wants of 
3ur Indian subjects ; and he acknowledges that 
?ven in his most sanguine moments, he had 
lever ventured to anticipate so ms^nificcnt a 
result. 

One memorable effect may most assuredly be 
raced to these splendid manifestations ; for they 
ron firmed Jiim in the resolution to attempt the 
bundation of a mission college at Calcutta. It 
ieems that a design of this nature had, for some 
ime, been forming itself in his mind ; and this 
nanifestation of spirit in his own country, gave 
he final impulse which carried him forward to 
he execution of his purpose. Of the expediency 
)f such an establishment, to be maintained on a 
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CHAP, liberal scale, in connection with the Church, he 

XVII, 

repeatedly expresses himself, in the strongest 
language, in his correspondence with his friends ; 
and he recommends that it be fixed at the 
supreme presidency, so that it might become a 
seminary from which missi ona^ s might be sup- 
plied for any part of the'^USK^ diocese. From 
this period^we niay consider the proposed Insti- 
tution as tro central object in all his designs for 
the advancement of Christianity in the East : and 
the project is unquestionably one which, alone, 
ought to secure him the gratitude and veneration 
of future ages. In the event of its success, the 
Church (as he himself observes) would be placed 
on a proud pre-eminence in the work of conver- 
sion, and would have a noble establishment for 
the propagation of the Gospel, such as no other 
Protestant Church had yet possessed. The na- 
ture of Bishop Middleton’s design is fully deve- 
loped in the following letter to the Rev. A. 
Hamilton, secretary to the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, dated No- 
vember 16th, 1818 : — 

HEVhiii.Nn SiK, 

I have received your letter conveying to me 
a copy of the proceedings of the Society in the 
month of March last, on the subject of India 
missions ; from which it appears, that the Society 
have placed at my disposal the sum of 5,000/., 
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pid invite my more particular suggestions as to cirAP. 
j*he most prudent and practicable methods of pro- 
moting Christianity in this country. The Society '*'*■ 
may be assured, that I have been much gratified 
by this communication, and that I shall, with the 
Divine blessing, hearty co-operate with them in 
an enterprise so hdh|jral4|ao our Established 
Church, and commenced uraei* auspices which 
give it the character of a national OTort to dis- 
seminate in these regions our 
purest form. 

In offering to the Society my opinion as to 
what may be prudent, with reference to the safety 
ot the measure, I can feel no embarrassment : 
the danger, generally speaking, of attempting to 
propagate Christianity in this country, is not the 
difficulty with which we have to contend : ordi- 
nary discretion is all that is required, and every 
proceeding I should consider to be safe, which 
did not offer a direct and open affront to the 
prevailing superstitions. In any attempt to 
enlighten, to instruct, or to convince, experience 
has abundantly shewn that there is not the 
smallest ground for alarm ; and this, I believe, 
is now admitted by many, who once regarded 
such attempts with manifest apprehension. A 
more remarkable change of sentiment has seldom 
been effected within so short an interval. 

The question, however, what may be practi- 
cable, so as most effectually to further the So- 
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CHAP, ciety’s views, is much more comprehensive; 

Experience does not hold out much encourage* 
^^'***‘ ment to efforts, which rely for their 

entirely on the effect to be produced by preach- 
ing : they seem rarely to have excited any in- 
terest beyond that of a transient curiosity. The 
minds of the peoj|6 jJifc not generally in a state 
to be iinpressedlbv the force of argument, and 
still less to be awalened to reflection by appeals 
to their feelings and their fears : and yet preach- 
ing must form a part, a prominent part, 1 appre- 
hend, in any scheme for the conversion of these 
people. What is further required, seems to be a 
preparation of the native mind to comprehend 
the importance and truth of the doctrines pro- 
posed to them : and this must be the effect of 
education. The Scriptures must also be trans- 
lated, and other writings conducive to the end 
in view. 

To embrace and combine these objects, there- 
fore, I would have the honour to recommend 
to the Society, the * establishment of a mission 
college, in the immediate vicinity of this capital, 
to he subservient to the several purposes ; — 

1. Of instructing native and other Christian 
youth in the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church, in order to their becoming preachers, 
catechists, and schoolmasters. 

2. ‘ For teaching the elements of useful know- 
ledge and the English language to Mussulmans 
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Hindoos, havin" no obicct in such attainments chat. 

Pi , \ 1 

Hioyond secular advantage. 

8, For translating the Scriptures, the Liturgy, 

%nd moral and religious tracts. 

4. For the reception of English missionaries 
to be sent out by the Society, on their first 
arrival in India. % il' 

It may be expected |kat\j|omething should 
be offered in explanation of meaning, under 
each of the heads. 

' ' '4f ' 

1 . One object proposed in this establishment , 
is the training of native and Christian youth to 
be preachers, schoolmasters, and catechists. 

Such, I have no doubt, might be found in suffi- 
cient number, when it was understood that they 
would be fostered in a respectable establishment, 
with the assurance of an adequate provision upon 
leaving it : and I am clearly of opinion, that 
though native teachers by themselves will never 
effect much, our religion will make little ])ro- 
gress in this country without their aid. The 
native Christian is a necessary link between tlie 
European and the Pagan : these two have little 
in common : they want some point of contact ; 
the European and native mind seem to be cast 
in dilfercnt moulds : if the Hindoo finds it vciy 
difficult to argue as we argue, and to view 
things as we view them, it is scarcely more easy 
for us to imagine ourselves in his condition,*and 
to enter into the misconceptions and prejudices 
c 2 
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CHAP, which obstruct his reception of the truth. The 
task is much the same as that of a man who, iri 
the full maturity of understanding and knowledge, 
should endeavour to divest himself of these, 
to think as a chil3. 

It may have been observed, that I have men- 
tioned the education of^tive and other Christian 
youth ; in which I include a class of persons, 
who, though born in this country, are to be 
distinguished from natives usually so denomi- 
' , nated, being the offspring of European parents: 
and I had more especially in view the sons of 
missionaries, who might be glad to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to bring up their sons 
to the same profession. It may not, perhaps, be 
improper to add, that, when I was in the south 
of India, specific proposals of this kind were 
made to me by missionaries of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

2. Another of the objects proposed is, to 
afford to native children instruction in useful 
knowledge, and especially in the English lan- 
guage, without any immediate view to their 
becoming Christians, It seems now to be gene- 
rally believed, that little effect can be produced 
by preaching, while superstition and extreme 
ignorance are the prevailing characteristics of 
the people. We have not here, indeed, to 
encounter barbarism ; the impediments to con- 
version are probably much greater than really 
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J de and uncivilised life ever presents : the pro- 
ess of our religion is here opposed by discipline 

^ * • * lt)]8i 

and system ; and by these alone, with the Divine 
blessing, can it ever make its way. The tenets of 
superstition are inculcated iir early life : the 
popular writings are generally tales familiarising 
the mind with the achievements of Hindoo 
divinities ; and the Brahmin possesses an almost 
unbounded influence over the people committed 
to his care. While this state of things prevails, 
the truths of the Gospel are heard unheeded : ,, 

they are not perceived to be truths, nor is there 
much disposition to examine them. They appeal 
to no recognised principle, and they excite no 
interest. The Hindoo, if he reflect at all, finds 
atonement in his sacrifices, and a mediator in 
his priest. 

It is conceived, therefore, that one great in- 
strument of the success of Christianity will be 
the diffusion of European knowledge. It seems 
almost impossible that they, who in their child- 
hood shall have been accustomed to •se their 
minds, can ever afterwards be capable of adopt- 
ing the absurdities and reverencing the abomina- 
tions now proposed to them as truth, and the 
acceptable worship of God : it is hoped that, by 
enlarging the sphere of their ideas generally, we 
shall teach them to enquire at least upon sub- 
jects, on which we do not professedly instruct 
them ; and that they, who have, been emanci- 
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CHAP pated from superstition, may in time be brought : 
to a knowledge of Christ. 

I liave, however, laid particular stress upon 
the teaching of English. If this were generally 
understood through the country, it would, I 
doubt not, entirely alter the condition of the 
people : it would give them access to our litera- 
ture and habits of thinking; and the familiar 
use of it would tend very much to dissipate the 
prejudices and the indifference, which now stand 
, in the way of conversion. Our language is so 
* unlike every thing Oriental, not merely in its 
structure, but in the ideas to which it is made 
subservient, in imagery, in metaphor, and in 
sentiment, that a competent acquaintance with 
it seems unavoidably to lead the mind of a native 
into a new train of thought, and a wider field of 
reflection. We, in learning the languages of 
the East, accpiire only a knowledge of words : 
but tile Oriental, in learning our language, ex- 
tends his knowledge t)f things. 

The Hitroduction of our language, however, 
into this country to any great extent, is, in the 
present state of things, to he wished for rather 
than to be expected. To the acquisition of 
it there has not been much inducement. For 
almost every purpose of intercourse with the na- 
tives, we have learnt their languages, instead of in- 
viting them to learn ours : the effect of which luis 
been, tliat they have hitherto known little more 
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our religion, our science, and our institutions, chap. 
nan may nave transpired in an intercourse 
which had other objects in view. Still, however,. 
parents are found, who are anxious that their 
children should acquire our language, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the presidencies; and 
this disposition is increasing: a knowledge of 
English is found to facilitate the intercourse of 
the natives with the commercial part of the 
community, especially since the opening of the 
trade; and it is useful in some of the public^ 
offices. Of this disposition we should avail * 
ourselves as far as we can : neither is there a 
backwardness to attend schools for instruction 
in general knowledge : the only restriction is, 
that we do not introduce the Scriptures, or 
books directly inculcating our religion ; and 
even that is by no means rigidly enforced. 

3. In the third place, I would make the 
mission college subservient to the purpose of 
translations. Much has, indeed, been done or 
attem[)ted in this way ; but by no n>^‘ans, as I 
have reason to believe, so much and so well, as 
to make this department of missionary labour 
superfluous or unimportant. We still want ver- 
sions, whicii, instead of being the work of one or 
two individuals, should be the joint production 
of several, taking their allotted portions of Scrip- 
ture, submitting their tasks to approved exa- 
miners, and sending the whole into the world 
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CHAP, under the sanction of authority. Rapidity of 
execution, and the carrying on of many versions 
at the same time, should not be among the 
objects aimed at : it is not to be expected , that 
standard works can be thus produced. To the 
same department would be committed transla- 
tions of our Liturgy, that thus copies of the 
prayer-book might accompany the Scriptures: 
hence also might emanate translations of useful 
tracts, or original ones better adapted, perhaps, 
than any which exist, to the use of the natives : 

' " and it would be proper to include under this 
head, what probably has not yet been attempted, 

I mean something which might convey to con- 
verts an idea of the nature of Christian society, 
and the constitution of the Church. Success, 
however, in this department, evidently supposes 
the college to be well established, and great pro- 
gress to have been made in the languages by the 
persons connected with it ; and at no period per- 
haps could it supply the number of labourers 
rcciuired ; but it would doubtless receive assist- 
ance from without, from persons abundantly 
competent to afford it, and be a point of union 
for the exertions of all, who would wish the 
native Christianity of India to be that of the 
Lstablished Church. 

4. In the last place, I consider the college as 
affording great advantages to missionaries coming 
from England, upon their first arrival: they 
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Fwuld here live in the society of persons, whose chap. 

, 1. , 1 . 1 XVII. 

wnds were directea to the same pursuits ; they 
would have in the nioonshees attached to the 
institution, every facility for acquiring the lan- 
guages : they would have the use of booft, and 
they would acquire a knowledge of the manners 
and opinions of the natives, before they pro- 
ceeded to their destined scene of duty. Every 
missionary must, in foct, have been a year or 
more in the country, before’ he can be at all 
efficient; and no where cauld he pass this 
interval so profitably as in such an establishment 
It is obvious, however, that this plan will re- 
([uire considerable funds. The 5000/. already 
voted will probably be sufficient to defray the 
expense of all rccpiisitc buildings, including the 
purchase of land. The annual expense of the 
establishment is a subject of separate considera- 
tion : in the beginning, we should require at least 
two persons, and afterwards three, to be perma- 
nently attached to the seminary, as professors or 
teachers : and these should be clergymen of the 
Church of England. The salary of the senior 
could not be w ell less than 400 sicca rupees per 
month, or GOO/, per annum ; and that of his 
colleiigue or colleagues GOO sicca rupees per 
month, or 450/! per annum ; and I should hope, 
tliat men well qualified for the work, and really 
actuated by zeal in such a cause (without which 
all other qualifications would be useless) might 
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CHAP, be induced to accept the appointments : in addi- 
tion to tlie salary, a residence capable of accom- 
modating a family would be assigned to each. 
Two moonshees or native teachers would cost 
together about 100/. per annum. Ten students, 
as above described, might be fed and clothed for 
about 500/. per annum; and a small establish- 
ment of servants would require about 100/. per 
annum. These different heads of expenditure 
make up an ai^ual sum of 2100/. supposing 
three professors f or 1650/. with two. Besides 
' this, a printing establishment would in a few 
years require to be supported ; and native 
schools would also be attended with some ex- 
pense (about 36/. per annum) for every school 
of one hundred children, besides about 20/. for 
building a room or shed : but for this I have 
little doubt that the liberality of the Indian 
public would in a great measure provide, as has 
lately been done with respect to the schools of 
the Calcutta diocesan committee. I do not 
know of any contingent expenses, except repairs, 
which in the case of new and substantial buildings 
could not amount to any thing considerable for 
the first twenty years. 

But we are to recollect, that our institution 
has for its leading object the education of persons 
who are afterwards to be maintained as mission- 
aries, catechists, and schoolmasters, and to act 
under and in concert with missionaries to be 
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npit out fj;om England. I suppose every mis- 
pibnary station to be the residence of an English 
missionary (a clergyman), one or two mission- 
aries educated in the college, and who might 
perhaps be ordained, or a missionary and a cate- 
chist, and a schoolmaster, all from the college. 
This would be the state of things when the 
system was in full action, and any considerable 
progress had been made. The ^iglish missionary 
would be indispensable to^dir^ the course of 
proceedings, and to give respectability and 
energy to the mission : while the native mis- 
sionaries would be necessary not only for the 
tasks assigned them, but to give the English 
missionary easier access to the natives, and to 
assist him in encountering opinions and habits 
with which an European must be less conversant. 
It is difficult to determine, or rather to conjec- 
ture, how many stations thus constituted, the 
college, with the proposed number of students, 
might in any given period supply; much, of 
course, would de[)end upon the age of admission 
and the time retiuired for their studies, accord- 
ing to which tlie succession would be quicker 
or slower: but the admission might be so 
regulated as to supply any demand not beyond 
its actual power, which demand would be limited 
by the funds applicable to the support of mis- 
sionaries, &c. brought up in the college. Upon 
any reasonable supposition, however, a college 
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CHAP, of ten students would very soon supply all that 
could be required for three missionary stations, 
constituted as already described ; after which, if 
necessary, the admissions might be reduced. 
With respect to the English missionary, who 
should be a clergyman, he would require a 
salary of 250/. per annum, and his assistants 
from the college from 150/. to 180/. each, accord- 
ing to the class of persons to which they be- 
longed ; or among them 350/. per annum — and 
small dwellings, or bungalows, as we call them 
in this country, should be provided ; of which, 
however, the original cost is little, and it could 
not frequently recur. Independently of this 
charge, and of a small chapel at each station, 
to be built in due time, which might cost perhaps 
500/. we should have three missionary stations 
well provided, at the expense of 600/. each, or 
1800/. for the three : and if these should have 
the blessing of God, and means were found to 
extend the system, it might be done almost inde- 
finitely, with a moderate addition of expense, 
within the college ; without any, in fact, till it 
should be found necessary to increase the num- 
ber of students. 

But in this detail of annual expenditure, 
which I should hope does not exceed what may 
be expected from the public benevolence at 
home, when appealed to by the highest autho- 
rities, and assisted perliaps in India, I should 
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Observe, that some time must elapse, even in chap. 

. /> 1 1 xvn. 

the most prosperous commencement of the work, 

before the funds required can be nearly so con- 
siderable as I have here supposed. The ex- 
pense which is to accrue without the walls of 
the college, could not arise for some time : and 
even the whole of the charge for students would 
not be immediate, inasmuch as the professors or 
teachers must devote some time after their 
arrival to the acquisition of the languages, be- ^ 
fore they could instruct pupils unacquainted witlr 
English. The establishment would at first con- 
sist of the two English professors, perhaps a very 
few pupils acquainted with our language, two 
monshees, and a few servants. In process of time, - 
indeed, such an institution might, if blessed by 
the Almighty, multiply its labours and extend 
its operations through so wide a field, as to 
baffle all present calculation of its future wants ; 
but the Society, I apprehend, will not consider 
this remote contingency as an objection to such 
appropriation of any resources which Providence 
may place at their disposal. 

No funds, however, can ensure a reasonable 
prospect of success in such an undertaking, 
unless the persons selected to execute it have the 
requisite qualifications. The clergymen sent out 
to conduct the labours of the college, must possess 
considerable endowments; he, of course, espe- 
cially, who is to be at the head of it ; they should 
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rifAP. be, if not distinguished for general scholarship, 
at least respectable divines, acquainted with the 
**^*^*‘ Scriptures in the originals ; of frugal and laborious 
habits; and possessing a talent for languages: 
and without a certain ardour of character, a 
deep feeling of the importance of the duties 
committed to them, and a disposition to value 
success in such an entei*prise more than that in 
any other human pursuit, they would not, I fear, 
.answer the end proposed. The senior should 
mot, I imagine, be more than thirty years of age, 
and his colleagues might be somewhat younger. 
With respect both to the professors and the 
missionaries, I would observe, that temper and 
manner are here of the utmost importance : the 
natives require in their teachers great patience 
and mildness : they do not feel strongly them- 
selves, and they are easily disgusted by any 
thing like asperity or irritation. I hardly need 
add, that they should be men of sedate habits 
and of serious piety : the natives look for these 
qualities in all, wiio seem to them to set up for 
teachers, though they do not find it, or perhaps 
expect it, in their hereditary priesthood. Va- 
cancies in the professorships should, I conceive, 
be tilled up from among the missionaries, not 
with reference merely to seniority, but to merit 
and qualifications. [^0^ ^ ’ 

You will observe, that I have supposed the 
college to be in the immediate vicinity of C'al- 
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fcutta : several considerations make this expe- 
|dient. The time appears to have arrived, when 
lit is desirable that some missionary endeavours 
at least should have a visible connection with the 
C hurch establishment : the natives have a pre- 
ference, all other things being equal, for that 
which is countenanced by authority : and this 
seems to point out the propriety of placing this 
establishment within the bishop s reach (I speak 
for myself and my successors), that they may in 
some measure superintend its proceedings, and 
make it apparent that the propagation of our 
religion is not a matter of so little interest with 
us, as to be left entirely to persons whom none of 
the constituted autliorities avow. Supposing the 
college to be in or near Calcutta, the bishop 
might act as visitor; but he could not otherwise, 
in any degree which could be of use. 

Another circumstance, however, seems to indi- 
cate the propriety of the proposed situation : I 
speak with reference to the literary labours con- 
nected with the college. Translations will re- 
quire a concentration of all the learning which 
can be brought to bear upon the subject ; and 
here, if any where in India, is this aid to be 
looked lor : besides that, translators will here 
have access to books which the college library 
might not for some time supply. To these con- 
siderations I will add what is, indeed, but aji 
indirect advantage, yet ought not to be wholly 
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CHAP, overlooked, that such an institution in or near 

XVII. . ’ . 

to Calcutta will attract the observation of our 
countrymen, serving continually to remind them 
of the great object*to which it is directed, and to 
interest them in promoting it. 

Upon the subject of the vote of credit, I ought 
to observe, that at the present, and I believe the 
usual rate of exchange, I should draw upon the 
society’s treasurej; to great disadvantage at this 
period the loss would be from 12 to 15 per cent. 
The most advantageous mode of remittance to 
, India is considered to be by the transmission of 
dollars, when they do not bear a very high price 
in London. 

I have thus complied with the request of the 
Society in offering them my sentiments upon the 
subject of their inquiry. In conclusion, I beg 
leave to add, that the crisis is such as not to admit 
any delay, which can conveniently be avoided. 
I regret, indeed, exceedingly, that from my igno- 
rance of tlie Society’s further views, and future 
resources, I cannot immediately avail myself of 
their vote of credit for the purposes here detailed ; 
a year is of great importance, and yet a year must 
be lost. It may appear, perhaps, that the plan 
which I have recommended is somewhat exten- 
sive ; no scheme, however, which is narrow in its 
first conception, or not capable of an almost unli- 
mited expansion, is suited to the temper of the 
times, or to the circumstances of this country. 
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Our power is now established throughout this 
lyast peninsula in a degree which, but a few 
years since, the most sanguine did not con- 
template; civilization and religion may be ex- 
pected in the ordinary course of Providence to 
follow the successes of a Christian state ; and in 
every view, religious or political, ouglit we to 
desire, that the faith adopted, and the opinions 
; imbibed, may attach the peoplf to our national 
: institutions, and more firmly cem^ .th^connec- 
tion of India with the British crown. ^ 

I request you to assure the Society of my 
cordial desire to forward their benevolent designs 
to the utmost of my power, and that I pray the 
Almighty to direct them in all their deliberations. 

T. F. Calcutta. 

This communication reached the Board in 
London early in May, 1819, and was received, 
as might be expected, with the most lively in- 
terest. No sooner was the projected institution 
of a mission college made generally known, than 
it was eminently honoured by the favour and 
patronage of the public in England. The King’s 
letter, aiitliorising collections throughout the 
country, was not issued until after the reception 
and entire adoption of the Bishop’s proposal, 
tior till his interesting letter had been published, 
ind very generally circulated. The appeal then 
made was productive beyond all former example. 
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( HAP. The contributions exceeded 50,000/. Other 
religious societies also munificently aided the 
work. A copy of the Bishop's letter, being 
communicated by' order of the Board to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a 
resolution was immediately passed in the follow- 
ing terms : '' Agreed, that this Board do receive, 
with the most heartfelt Satisfaction, the com- 
munication now m^e through their East India 
Mission committee, and feeling the strongest 
assurances that the proposed establishment of 
a mission college in India, under the superin- 
tendence of the bishop of Calcutta, and the 
extension of the operations of the Society for the 
diffusion of Christianity in the East, do, under 
Divine Providence, present at once the most safe 
and effectual means for the propagation and com- 
plcte attainment of their object, for which this 
Society has been long and anxiously labouring ; 
the Board, therefore, do most cordially concur 
with the recommendation of their East India 
committee, and agree that 5,000/. be accordingly 
placed at the disposal of the Bishop.” The 
Church Missionary Society also, considering the 
projected college to be highly important to the 
Christian cause, promptly added a similar dona- 
tion, which they requested the Bishop to accept 
in furtherance of the object : and, soon after, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society munificently 
contributed 5,000/. towards the expenses of trans- 
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feting the sacred Scriptures into the Asiatic Ian- chap. 
juages ; reserving to themselves no control or 
nspection of the work, and leaving it to be 
iccoinplished solely under the auspices of the 
Bishop and the superintendence of the college. 

In communicating this gratifying adoption of 
his views on the part of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts, the secre- 
tary furt^r stated the views and proceedings of 
the Society in advancing the institution which 
the Bishop had so wisely and judiciously re- 
commended. 


TO THE LOUD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

. July 30, 1819. 

My Loud, 

The proceedings of the Society, on the receipt 
of your letter of November 16th, which an- 
nounced the adoption of all those measures 
recommended by your lordship, have already 
I)ecn transmitted \ We have now the honour of 
inclosing a duplicate, and of stating, in addition, 
that at the last meeting, application was directed 
to be made to the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford 
and Cambridge, requesting them to make in- 
quiry for persons properly qualified to fill the 
several professorships in the new college, on the 
terms recommended in your letter. We have it 
further in charge from the Society, in order that 
they may be ready to proceed on their voyage at 

' In a letter dated May 22 , 1819. 
n 2 
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C HAP, such time as your lordship shall name, to re- 
quest that your lordship will have the goodness 
to take such steps as in your discretion you 
think will be the most effectual in expediting 
the foundation of the college. The measure is 
so wise in itself, and is so much approved by the 
public, as to leave no room for apprehension 
that funds will be wanting to defray the charge 
of the buildings, or the future expenses of the 
p establishment ; and the Society have so much 
reliance on your lordship’s judgment, that they 
have no doubt, that whatever you shall think 
necessary to be done, will meet their entire con- 
currence. 

In this confidence, they are desirous that time 
should not be unnecessarily lost in references to 
Europe — it being, in their view, of the greatest 
importance that the college should be ready 
for action within the shortest possible period, 
which the necessary regard to solidity in the 
buildings, and the formation of tlie requisite 
arrangements, will allow. 

At the same time they request that your lord- 
ship will do them the favour of suggesting, from 
time to time, such farther measures as may in 
your judgment be likely to raise the credit and 
promote the efficiency of the establishment ; 
and they have directed us to express, in the 
strongest terms, their sense of the judgment and 
ability displayed in a plan in which they have 
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lound nothing to mend, and their persuasions c^ap. 

that the same qualities will be exerted with 

^ , . 1010 . 
equal success in carrying that plan into exe- 
cution. 

We have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

It will here be proper to introduce, by antici- 
pation, the letter addressed by the Bishop to the 
Society in the November^ .^lowing ; which is 
important, as shewing the gratificj^tion he de^ 
rived from their approval of his plans— stating 
the inadequacy of his first estimate of the ex- 
pense— as displaying the advantages of the site 
which he obtained for the building — and, lastly, 
as exhibiting his reasons for wishing the ap- 
pointment of three professors. 


Calcutta, November 30, 1819. 

Ui:vi:RhND Sms, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt, on the ICtli 
instant, of your letter of the 22d May last, in 
which you convey to me the resolutions of the 
Society upon the subject of my letter of the 16th 
November, 1818 ; and while I admit the .satis- 
faction which I have derived, on public grounds, 
from the ready adoption of a plan which, being 
framed with a view to the advancement of true 
religion, will, it is hoped, have the blessing of 
God, I am bound in justice to my personal feel- 
ings, to acknowledge the high honour conferred 
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riiAP. upon me by the Society's unequivocal expression 
of their favourable opinion and confidence. It is 
also highly gratifying to me to learn, from ano- 
ther quarter, that the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to whom, in conformity 
with your second resolution, the plan was sub- 
mitted, have as cordially approved it, and voted, 
in like manner, 5000/. in furtherance of the 
. object. 

I have now the pleasure to acquaint you, for 
the information of the Society, that through the 
favour and distinguished liberality of his Excel- 
lency the Marquess of Hastings, I have obtained 
from the supreme government, a piece of land 
as a site, which, in reference to the purpose con- 
templated, is not surpassed by any other what- 
ever. In truth, it is the spot to which my atten- 
tion was strongly directed before I had ventured 
to indulge the hope of obtaining it. The papers 
inclosed will convey to you some idea of its loca- 
lity and form ; it has not yet been accurately 
surveyed, but it will be found, I believe, to con- 
tain about twenty English acres. Its distance 
from Calcutta is hardly three miles, and yet, by 
being on the opposite side of the river, which is 
much wider than the Thames at Westminster, 
but without any bridge, the college will afford to 
the students all the privacy and retirement which 
can be desired : at the same time it will be a 
conspicuous object, presenting itself to the notice 
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of our countrymen on their first approach to this 
capital. I have every reason to hope that the 
situation will be found healthy : that side of the 
river is generally preferred ; and you will observe, 
that the college grounds will be open to the south, 
the river in that reach lying nearly east and west. 
The benefit of this position will be evident, when 
it is recollected that, during the hot season, from 
March to September or Octpber, the wind blows 
constantly from the southward. Close adjoining 
to the westward, is the Honourable Company’s 
botanic garden, and to its beautiful and shady 
walks on the banks of the river, the professors 
will, no doubt, have free access, with the further 
advantage, in case of sudden illness, of medical 
aid close at hand, in the superintendent of the 
garden : nor is it, perhaps, to be altogether dis- 
regarded in an establishment of this sort, that 
the scenery is such as to gratify and soothe the 
mind. Directly in front of the college will be a 
fine expanse of water, on which vessels are con- 
tinually passing to or from Calcutta ; and on the 
opposite bank is the line of villas which adorn 
the Garden Reach. The ground slopes gently on 
both sides of the piece of water, which is laid 
down on the eastern side of the plan : and this 
water, while it will be ornamental, will serve also 
as a drain ; and it can never stagnate, as it com- 
municates with the river by a sluice, so as to 
receive a fresh supply at every influx of the tide. 
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rriAF. It may also be expected that the college chapel 
will afford an opportunity of attending the service 
of the Church to several of the residents on that 
side of the water, who are at present precluded 
from it by the difficulty of crossing the river : 
tliey will still, indeed, be at some distance, but 
by many, it may be hoped, this will not be 
regarded. The Company’s solicitor has been 
with me this morning to confer with me on the 
subject of the conveyance ; a grant of the land 
either directly to the Society, or to myself as their 
trustee, as may be found most advisable, will be 
completed without delay, and a counterpart shall 
be forwarded by the first opportunity. 

Hut while I congratulate the Society on this 
highly prosperous commencement, I must inform 
you, that the sum which I mentioned in my letter 
of the IGth November, 1818, as probably suffi- 
cient for the erection of the college, is found, on 
iiKpiiry, wliich I could not so properly make at that 
period, to be inadecpiate, altliough I am not yet 
enabled to state precisely what will be recpiired ; 
I have, however, requested an eminent architect 
to furnish me with an estimate, and I will take 
care that oeconomy be observed so far as may be 
compatible with the objects proposed, and the 
permanent interests of the institution. I do not 
conceive it to be advisable that the buildings 
should be on the narrow scale which might answer, 
perhaps, for a mere beginning, when we consider 
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how extensive is the field of operation contem- 
plated ; nor would any thing which disappointed 
the public expectation, or seemed unworthy of 
the national effort, to which, in great measure, 
the institution will owe its origin, be found to 
prefer a powerful claim to future support. I do 
not, indeed, consider the first expense of the 
buildings to be so much an object of calculation 
and solicitude, as the peipetual maintenance of 
tlie establisliment in vigour and activity : and 
when the college shall have been completed on a 
liberal scale, and its objects shall be generally 
known and justly appreciated, donations and le- 
gacies will, we may trust, come in to the aid of 
any funds already possessed for its support, and 
enable it to become a seminary for missions to 
every part of India. 

My views, indeed, of the usefulness of the es- 
tablishment have not at all contracted since I 
had the honour of proposing it. In order to its 
realizing these views, it must be capable of edu- 
cating pupils not only from the provinces within 
this archdeaconry, where Ilindostance and Ben- 
galee arc the languages princi{)ally used, but also 
in due time from districts where the Tamul, the 
Teloogoo, the Mahratta, the Cingalese, and per- 
haps the Malay, and one or two others, are re- 
spectively vernacular, that is to say, from almost 
every part of the continent and islands of Asia, 
sul)ject to British authority, as contemplated in 
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ntAP. the King’s letter: but this will require resident 
moonshees from the several districts, who shall be 
*^**‘^‘ competent to teach their respective languages to 
I^nglish missionaries during their residence in 
college, before they proceed to their stations, and 
also to assist the professors in conveying instruc- 
tion to pupils brought from the same countries, 
as well as in making translations for the use of 
the inhabitants. But this supposes buildings co- 
extensive with the objects of the institution : the 
moonshees must in time be numerous, and the 
students must be as many as may be required to 
keep up a su])ply of native missionaries, cate- 
chists, and schoolmasters for all the stations 
which we may be enabled to support. Our 
printing establishment must also, after a time, 
b(‘ considerable, and it will form a very important 
department of our labours. A dilliculty, indeed, 
is sometimes found in the want of proper channels 
for tlie distribution of what is printed ; but in 
tliis respect we shall possess pre-eminent advan- 
tages. Independently of our missionaries, ^c, 
we may look to the co-operation of the district 
committees of the Society for promoting Christ- 
ian Knowledge, establislied at the three presi- 
dencies and at Colombo, and more recently at 
Prince of A\'ales’s Island, in tlie straits of 
Malacca, so that every part of India, and the 
islands, is \\ithin the sphere of their agency ; 
and in co-operating with the college in the dis- 
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tribution of works issuing from its press, they 
would materially increase their own efficiency, 
An application from the Bombay committee to 
tlie Society has actually been made, in reference 
to the expediency of printing books in the native 
languages. Tlie several committees might have 
Oriental publications from the college on reduced 
terms, in the same manner that they iiurchase 
iMiglish books and tracts from tbe Society in 
London. Tbe committees would thus be sub- 
sidiary to the college, and the college to the 
committees. The expenditure in the printing 
d(‘partment would thus also bo lightened, and 
it might perlia})s be even further reduced by 
taking in printing, for which the customary price 
would ))e paid. Considerable funds will obviously 
be rec|uisite for carrying on such extensive ope- 
rations ; but when it is seen that funds alone 
are wanting to give life and energy in all its 
j)arts to a comprehensive system, of which, how- 
ever, tbe objects, and bearings, and mutual 
dependency, are easily understood, I should 
hope that public patronage would be granted to 
the full extent reejuired. 

It is my ])urpose, with the blessing of God, to 
commence the building as soon as possible ; and 
although a considerable |)eriod, perhaps a year 
and a half, must elapse before the fabric can be 
( ()m[)h*ted, 1 would be permitted to observe, that 
it is of the highest importance that no time be lost 
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c'li \p. in selecting and sending out fit persons to act as 
professors ; and I will add, that even should two 
of them he already on their passage, they will 
not arrive too soon. Even then, the college will 
he ready to receive students quite as soon as the 
professors shall be competently acquainted with 
tlie native languages more immediately in use, 
and at all at leisure to attend to the instruction 
of their pupils. And with respect to the third 
professor, thoiigli the business of the college may 
begin before his arrival, he will be absolutely 
re([uisite before it can be carried on to any great 
ext(‘nt. On this part, ind(‘ed, of the plan, I 
may not have been sufliciently explicit ; and 
it may be thought that three clergymen can 
hardly be nMjui^ite for the instruction of ten, or 
evcai lliirty pupils, if tliat number shall ev('r be 
re(|uired. It is not, however, mm-ely ii^ the 
instrudion of j)upils that the employment of the 
professors will consist, (though e\en this will 
make* it necessary that one or other of tlu' three 
shall possess sonu‘ ac(piaiutanre w ith (‘veu'v lan- 
guage used in tlu* college ;) hut the professors 
will furtlu'r hi* called upon to give much of tlu-ir 
time to the business (»f traiislatious, and the 
senior will be much oc(‘U])ied in correspondence 
with the missionaries, in receiving tlieir re[)orts, 
and in arranging the details for transmission to 
I'higland : besides, that all of them would pro- 
b,ib]\ l)e reijuiri'd to give som(' attcaition to the 
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pivss, in tliosc laiii^uages in which tliey wcrct nAP. 
conversant, even though an intelligent super- 
intendent had the general inanageinent of the 
whole. I'pon the selection of the professors, I 
have notliing to add to the remarks ollered in my 
former letter: it is only to re})eat, in substance, 
wliat I then submitted to the Society, to observe, 
that upon the ability, the zeal, and the j)iety of 
these persons, ev('rv thing, under Providence, will 
depend. It is, indeed, desirable that they should 
!)(* ;ica(h'mieal men, if any so (pialilied can be 
Ibiind foi the appointments. It would be neces- 
sary to defia\ tb('ir j)assage to this place, and 
sonle^\bat should be allow eil them in advance of 
tlieii' salaries. 'riie\ would also refjuire an allow- 
ance I'oi lionsc'-reiii till their houses in eollcfie 

o 

were lit lor their rece])tion, and it wa)uld 1 k‘ pro- 
pc‘r that I should have notice of their e\pecti‘d 
arri\ al. 

! am looking uiih much interest for tin? further 
cominumcation promised me in your letter of the 
•J’id of .May. 

T. r. Cl MX’ I T'i'A. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Bishop holds his second Visitation in Calcutta — Abstract 
of his Charge — Embarks for Madras — Letter to the author 
--Visits the Vepery mission — Visitation and confirmation at 
Madras — Sails for Penang — Letter to Mr* Ward descrip- 
tivc of his voyage — Consecration of the church there — 
Formation of the Penang and Bencoolen district com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge — 
Letter to Mr* Norris — Sermon at Penang — Returns to 
Calcutta— Character of archdeacon Loring. 

iVi years having now elapsed since the com- 

menccinent of his primary visitation, the period 
****‘^* was arrived at which the Bishop was again to 
meet his clergy at Calcutta, and to prepare for 
the labours of another circuit through his dio- 
cese. He accordingly assembled his clergy early 
in February, I819,and delivered to them a charge, 
of which the following is an abstract. It has been 
thought proper to introduce here the substance 
of this address, because it fully and distinctly 
exhibits his deliberate sentiments respecting mis- 
sionary labours, — formed after the most attentive 
observation continued for several years, — and 
shews liow admirably lie was cpialified to illus- 
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nate that important subject by his knowledge of chap. 
ecclesiastical antiquity. 

His lordship began by remarking that no event 
had been, apparently, more propitious to tlie 
interests of the Gospel, than the ac(piisition, by 
a Christian state, of the sovereignty of Hindostan. 

It must, however, always be kept steadily in mind, 
that the successes of their country in the East had 
largely increased the responsibility of the English 
clergy : and they would but ill understand the 
extent of their sacred obligations if they con- 
templated, without any emotions of zeal, the 
prospect of moral and spiritual good to the 
p(‘()ple who surrounded them. His lordship then 
adverted to the subject of missionary labours, 
whicli (as he observed) it became every day 
more diflicult to detach from discussions relating 
to the duties of tlie clergy in India. The con- 
cern that was so deeply felt for the condition of 
the heathen was, he said, highly honourable to 
our country, and, at the same time, peculiar to 
our religion : for Paganism but rarely sought for 
proselytes, and by Islamism conversion seemed 
to be valued chiefly «is an instrument of conquest. 

It was, however, deeply to be regretted, that the 
missionary zeal, which was prompted by the 
benign spirit of the Gospel, was not always so 
happily regulated as to produce the highest 
degree of good. It seemed to be imagined l)y 
many, that our present exertions for the diffusion 
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CHAP, of Cliristianity, were conducted in the spirit df 
the primitive ages ; a surmise which the early 
history of the Church would shew to be visionary 
and baseless. By the first preachers of the Gospel 
the diffusion of their religion was evidently iden- 
tified with the expansion of the Catholic Church. 
To begin with the Apostles : missionaries they 
were, indeed, in the most illustrious acceptation 
of the word, going forth in the power and spirit 
of Christ, and establishing churches whose mem- 
bers should know of no separation but that of 
place. And then, there were Evangelists, who 
were likewise missionaries in the strictest sense. 
Their oflice, as we learn from Eusebius \ was to 
preach Christ to those who had never heard of 
his name, and to deliver to them the Divine 
Gospels. It is asserted, however, on the same 
authority, that these men were the disciples of 
the Apostles ; that they laboured not nxerely to 
found new churches, but to confirm and to con- 
solidate those which were already planted ; and 
even at the time of which the historian was 
speaking, the reign of Trajan, the Holy Spirit still 
wrought mighty works by their hands. Of course 
they were under His especial guidance ; and 
the original purpose ^ of edification, and unity, 
and knowledge of the truth, was thus effectually 
fulfilled. The evangelists, although not confined 


’ Feel. Hist. iii. 37. 


* Ephes. iv. 12. 
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to a certain spot longer than the occasion re- chap. 

* ^ XV in. 

quired, were always recognised as members 

the Church, and clearly amenable to its disci- 
pline. We learn even from Mosheim, no very 
strenuous assertor of episcopacy, that the license 
of the bishop was required to sanction the mis- 
sionary jounieyings of those who were anxious 
to spread the Gospel among the heathen. Order, 
therefore, was not, in those times, regarded as an ‘ 
obstruction to the spirit of enterprise, or to the 
influences of heaven, but rather, perhaps, was 
reckoned among the tests and evidences of a 
commission from God. 

Another ancient provision for the extension of 
the Gospel was the appointment of catechists. 

As the Evangelists were sent among distant 
nations, to whom the name of Christ was possi- 
bly unknown, the catechists were to bring into 
the fold of Christ the heathen who resided in the 
neighhourhood of any Christian Church. The 
conversion of these was an object contemplated 
in every Christian establishment. All who ex- 
pressed a desire to become acquainted with the 
Christian doctrines, were considered as standing 
in a certain avowed and public relation to the 
Church. Catechisms were compiled expressly 
for their use : and the catechumens were allowed 
to be present in the church during the sermon, 
and while certain prayers were offered for their 
illumination. 

K 


IL 
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( iiAP. But all antiquity abounds with circumstances, 
which shew that the propagation of the Gospel 
was in close connection with order and disci- 
pline. Churches were built under the bishop’s 
sanction, signified by his visiting the spot, and 
fixing a cross. No clergyman could be ordained 
but with a specific and local charge. A convert 
could not be admitted to the orders of priest or 
deacon, till he had brought over his whole family 
to the Catholic Church : and one of the canons 
of the Council of Chalcedon, provides for the 
consecration and subordination of bishops in 
foreign parts. Whatever may be the (estimate 
which modern laxity may fix on regulations like 
these, they still shew what was the spirit of that 
system, under which our faith was dis^^eminated, 
and on which manifestly rested the a})prol)ation 
and the blessing of God. 

If it be asked,” continued his lordship, 
whether, in ancient days, the progress of the 
(iospel was never embarrassed by schisms in 
the C’hurch ! the answer must be, that although 
such impediments luujuestionably existed, yet 
tlu'v were always deplored as evils of no light 
moment, and as evidences of a carnal /hind; 
and that, at all events, the truth prevailed not 
/Iiron^h the agency of those who fomented 
di\ision, t)ut in opposition to it, and in spite of it. 
Besides, it is an important con.'^ideration, that 
the ])oints then in dispute were not of a practical 
i:i 
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[lature, on which all must declare themselves ; cii \p. 
but, rather, such as would be interesting chiefly 
to the learned and the studious ; and even these 
differences seldom presented Christianity to the 
heathen under an aspect of disunion : since each 
particular district usually maintained the same 
doctrines. It may, further, probably be true, 
that religious controversies, not being in those 
days mixed up with questions of civil right, 
(wercised a much less turbulent influence, than 
they have since done, over ordinary minds. In 
modern clays the case is widely different. Our 
divisions, unhappily, involve a variety of cpies- 
tions, the notorious agitation of which must be 
eminently pernicious in a heathen land. Our 
controversies relate, in a great measure, to the 
torm of ccch'siastical government, to the autho- 
rity of religious teachers, and the source from 
wiiieh it is derived, to the lawfulness of bringing 
inf<ints to Christ in the sacrament of baptism : 
and these are of a nature so practical and so 
visible, that they unavoidably present to the 
observant heathen an unhappy scene of collision 
and diversity.” 

His lordship then added, ‘'that, since our 
system allows all denominations to settle in 
India, for the purpose of imparting ‘ to the natim' 
inhab 'ituutti, religious and moral improvement V 


' .'5a Ch(j. HI. c. 15 . 5 . s. 3:i. 
V. 2 
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CHAP, it were, at all events, crreatly to be desired that 
the fer/ns of this grant should be more strictly 
observed, and that the labours of the mission- 
aries should steadily be directed to the m/ive 
inhahitants, who can derive no improvement 
from the English sermons addressed by mis- 
sionaries to European congregations, or from 
their unauthorised interference with the duties 
of the chaplain. To consider a system, of which 
such proceedings form a part, as the best adapted 
to the conversion of the heathen, would be, not 
merely to renounce the wisdom of the Almighty, 
but to substitute for it what scarcely has the 
character of ordinary prudence.” 

That these views of the importance of pri- 
mitive discipline to the success of missionary 
exertion, were wholly unconnected with unkind 
or narrow feelings towards our brethren of dif- 
ferent persuasions, will be abundantly clear from 
the following passage, which is given entire : 

Still it may be asked, is there no way in 
which the different sects now unhappily dividing 
the Cliristian world, may essentially and unex- 
ceptionably contribute to the propagation of the 
CJospel ? I should shrink from such a conclusion, 
however legitimate might be the process by 
which it might seem to be deduced. I should 
hesitate to believe for a moment, that laborious, 
and pious, and benevolent men, of any religious 
denomination, could be altogether disqualified 
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for furthering sucli a work. If they would turn chap. 
their attention chiefly to the elementary instruc- 
tion of youth, — to the dissemination of European 
knowledge and arts, — to the improvement of 
morals, — to facilitating the acquisition of lan- 
guages, — to bringing us acquainted with the 
opinions, and habits, and literature of those 
whom we wish to convert, — and, g^erally, to 
breaking up and preparing the soil for the seed 
of the Gospel,— they would indeed be valuable 
auxiliaries to the Christian cause ; and the most 
inconsiderable sect might thus attain a degree 
of usefulness, if not of worldly renown, which 
tlie most prominent cannot hope for in the pre- 
sent state of things.” 

Before dismissing this topic, his lordship, in 
allusion to the intended foundation of an epis- 
copal missionary college, announced to his clergy 
that the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, considering the establishment of 
episcopacy in India as highly favourable to the 
design, were turning their thoughts to the 
founding of Eastern missions ; and that, with 
this view, tliey had solicited the royal authority 
for the collection of contributions in the churches 
throughout England and Wales. Their object, 
his lordship had no doubt, would be to tread, 
as closely as times and circumstances would 
allow, in the footsteps of the primitive Church : 
and he observed, that if we looked to their 
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('HAP. labours in other parts, it would not be pre- 
sumptuous to hope that, here also, the blessing 
of God would attend them. 

The Bishop then proceeds to the more 
general topics of his charge, and he introduces 
them by an observation of irresistible truth, — 
that the best allies which the true missionary 
can desire, are a body of regular and active 
clergy. If,” says he, it be possible to conceive 
a situation in which zeal, piety, and perhaps 
talents, are thrown away, it is that of a preacher 
to the heathen, who is labouring to make the 
heathen believe, in opposition to what they see. 
By their fruits shall ye know them, is a test which 
the Gospel cannot evade. It is the test which 
it has itself established, — not indeed of its Divine 
truth, (for that would be the same, though not a 
knee on earth should bow at the name of Jesus), 
but of the reception which it may expect in the 
world. Here, then, is the ])ropcr sphere of cle- 
rical exertion. In the most restricted notion of 
your duties, if you go not beyond the limits of, 
your Hocks, you are called upon to take care, 8(^ 
lar as may be, that there be nothing within yo^jp 
own fold which may cause the heathen to blas- 
[)lieme.” These remaiks were naturally followed 
by solemn exhortations to personal holiness, and 
to pastoral fidelity, and by an awful representa- 
tion of the guilt incurred by a forgetfulness of 
these sacred responsibilities. That the effect of 
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these admonitions mi"ht not be lost in their cfiap. 

® . . xviir. 

generality, his lordship proceeds to insist on 

various details and particulars of clerical duty. '^^**‘^* 
He enlarges most impressively on the enormous 
evils which must be occasioned by the absence 
of the chaplains from their stations. In India, 
such suspensions of duty were unmitigated by 
the facility of procuring clerical assistance ; and 
could therefore be excused by nothing but sick- 
ness or necessity, to be sufficiently certified either 
to the bishop or the archdeacon. With regard 
to the celebration of marriage, he reminded the 
clergy, that it must be held in churches or cha- 
pels, if within a reasonable distance, and, in every 
ease, within canonical hours ; and further, that 
the clergy have no authority to dispense with 
tlie publication of banns, unless superseded by a 
license. He then urgently recommended the 
sick soldiery at the hospitals to the benevolent 
and pious care of their spiritual guardians : and 
lastly, having touched on some other particulars 
connected with the regular performance of their 
|||Kce> he added, I must repeat, till the admo- 
BRfon be absolutely supedluous, that order and 
•system must in all things be maintained. There 
Is, in the [)resent day, a tendency in the world to 
neglect or to deny them ; but they are of God. 

They prevailed in the Church in apostolic and 
primitive times, in a degree which now would be 
stigmatised as superstition. Without them no- 
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nrAP. or ^ood can be accomplished. They 

\ \ 1 1 ! ~ ~ 

are the principles which hold together the works 
*^*’*‘^' of the Creator. We find them duly recognised 
in liis word. In matters of’ religion they are 
es])ecially retpiired, for God is not the author of 
confusion in the churches of the saints. We 
solemnly pledge ourselves to observe them in 
our ordination vovvs. In this country the natives 
have no notion of religion without them. They 
form, in short, the strength, the whole strength 
of false religions, and the want of them is the 
weakness of tlie true one. Im})ressed with these 
tiuths, you \Nill not fail, by prect‘pt as well as 
by example, to u})hold the constitution of the 
Church, in which you W(‘re ordained. Nor is it 
bigotry which I would recommend: unless, 
indeed, that is so denominated which is opposed 
to a torrent of undistinguishing generalities, or 
to the dogmatism ol‘ some aspiring sect.” 

His lordship concluded this incomparable 
addrc'ss hy earnestly charging his reverend bre- 
thren to take heed to the ministry which they 
had receiwd of the Lord, that they might fullil 
it. F.veii a small body of clergy, animated by 
the \iews and principles which he hiid displayed, 
could never be without influence in any region 
ol the civilised world. They would possess an 
etlicieucy not, indeed, properly their own, but 
rather \o be regarded as tlie oj)eration of 
the Jlolv Spirit, acthig in and through them. 
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Commendiim” you, therefore/’ lie added, to chap. 

. . xviir. 

llis guidance ill all tilings, I jmiy that we may 

be enabled to render true and faithful service to 

the great head of the ('hurch ; and that, having 

contributed in our stations to promote his glory 

on earth, we may, in life’s last retrospect, give 

})raihe unto hm, and, with no reliance but on 

his merits, liojie to be received to mercy.” 

hen the Jhshop proceeded on his primary 

visitation, the Governor-general, it will be re- 

meinbert'd, in the absence of instructions from 

Ihigland, had given directions to the governments 

of Madras and Doinbay for the jiayment of the 

l)ishoj)'s expenses. The subject having, in the 

meant iine, been fully considered by the j)ro[)er 

authoi ities, orders were now given, from theCourt 

of Directoi's, for tlie jiaynient to the Disho[) of 

10, 000 rn])ees, on lii.s visiting the presidencies of 

Madras and Dombay ; a vi'ssel being also pro- 

vifled, at the })ublic expense, for tlie conveyance 

of his lordshij) and his family, and a suitable 

house at each [)resid(?ncy, furnished for his re- 

erptio]!. 

On the 1-Jth of I'ebruary, 1819, the Hishop 
end)arke(i on his visitation for Madras, aceom- 
])anied by Mrs. Middleton, and liis chaplain, 

Mr. Ilawtayne. On the 27th, he reached 
Madras, and shortly afterwards he addressed a 
^eiy interesting Ic'tter to the writer of th(\se 
pages, which is here iiiseited, as illustrative of 
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CHAP, the complexion of his feelings at the time, and 
of the various duties which awaited him at this 
presidency,— it is dated, March 12, 1819. 

You must not infer from ray long silence 
tliat I am indifferent as to the state of my 
correspondence. My intercourse with friends 
in England, is my principal support under 
discouragements and the depressing influence of 
; the climate. For my spirits are not what they 
used to be ; and I flnd myself growing more 
dependent (though it ought to be the reverse) 
on * things that are mthoiit not, however, from 
an increasing attachment to the world, — quite 
otherwise,— but from my extended connection 
with the world, in the way of duty. Divested of 
such relations, I could live and die like a hermit ; 
but they crowd upon my mind : / feel that / 
cannot do a tenth part of what should be done ; 
and this feeling is sometimes so prevalent, that 
it causes me to do even less than might, perhaps, 
otherwise be accomplished. I know that I ought 
not to succumb ; but no man, I suspect, except 
from experience, knows what it is to be charged 
with arduous and undefined duties, and to stand 
alone, without countenance or counsel, at no 
less a distance than 15,000 miles. While I was 
writing the preceding sentence, I received a 
letter from a remote part of the diocese, stating 
that there, and elsewhere, the people are living 
in a state of concubinage, from their inability to 
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)ax their travelling expenses, where the xv'in. 
rman is, perhaps, 100 miles distant ; and \.^v^ 
lereupon founding an argument for the revival 
’ lay-marriages, such as once prevailed all over 
idia. So here the alternative is, a life of im- 
orality, or the introduction of all kinds of dis- 
:der into one of the offices of religion ; and I 
n required to give my opinion, what is to be 
3 ne. This is a pretty fair specimen of the- 
□estions which are continually referred " 

iid upon which I am to give my sentiments in 
riting. Clearly, I cannot authorise lay-mar- 
ages ; but then it will be said, here is a bishop 
laintaining the rights of the clergy in opposition 
3 the morals of the people ! 

“ You will perceive that I date from Madras, 
arrived here about ten days since on my visita- 
ion, and mean to stay, in the whole, six weeks ; 
fter which my ship, a very pretty vessel of 
early 400 tons, will carry me across the Bay 
0 Piilo Penang (Prince of Wales’s Island) ; and 
fter staying there a few days, to consecrate 
. church, hold a confirmation, examine the 
harity children, &c. &c., I purpose to return 
o Calcutta ; where, if Providence preserve me 
rum rocks and storms, I hope to arrive before 
he end of May, in time to preach my Whit- 
iunday sermon. I arrived here at a moment of 
)eculiar interest. On the evening of the day on 
vhich I landed, Mrs. Elliot, the wife of the 
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CHAP, governor, died ; and I buried her the following 
evening. On Sunday morning I preached and 
administered the sacrament at St. George’s, the 
principal church ; and, in the evening, preached 
a funeral sermon for this poor lady at the church 
in the Fort, in which she is interred. The 
latter is but a small church, and was exceedingly 
' crowded; and I imagine tlie thermometer must 
have been at not less than 95^ Tliis day’s 
work was considered here as no small exertion. 
However, I escaped with nothing worse than 
a head-ache the following day. During my stay, 
I mean to preach every Sunday morning, to hold 
a visitation, and a confirmation, to examine the 
hoys of the school (this was the original of Dr. 
Bell’s system), to consecrate a hurying-ground, to 
preside at two meetings of the district committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, to apply to the government for some 
things which are wanting, &c. &c. ; so that I shall 
not want employment, especially as this is the 
season of Lent, at which much of my time will 
he occupied at the church. I rather regret that 
I cannot spare a fortnight for an excursion to 
the Mysore country. Hospitality is here more 
llomenc than it is in England. As soon as my 
arrival here (at Madras) was known, the general 
commanding at Arcot, whom I knew at Bombay, 
sent me an offer of half hh house, and all accom- 
modation for myself and party ; and at Bangalore, 
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^tlie officer in command writes to inform me, that chap. 
he is maternally descended from Uvo bishops, and 
that his wife is from a part of England with 
which he has reason to believe Mrs. Middleton 
and myself to be well acquainted. Now Arcot is 
nearly half way to Bangalore, in the Mysore 
country, so that, in fact, we should have many 
comforts throughout the journey: but I cannot / * 
spare the time !” 

That the Bishop looked back with comfort' 
and satisfaction to his residence at Madras, will 
abundantly appear from a letter he addressed 
from that place to his friend Mr. Ward. 

Madras, March 25, 1819. 

My dear Friend, 

Mrs. Middleton has, I believe, already apprised 
you of our safe arrival, and of our future intended 
movements. We find our trip thus far very plea- 
sant, and the change of air and scene has done 
us both good. I preach to a numerous con- 
gregation every Sunday, and sometimes twice ; 
though that is very exhausting in such a climate. 

To-day I have been holding my visitation : and 
the day before yesterday I confirmed 317 per- 
sons, being about forty-five more than on the 
former occasion ; a finer spectacle of the kind 
has seldom been witnessed. You have, 1 know, a 
taste for architecture ; and the church is one of 
the handsomest I have ever seen : nine Ionic 
eolurnns on each side support the roof ; and the 
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CHAP, chunam is so smooth and bright, as not to be^ 

X V' 1 1 1 . O' 

immediately distinguishable from marble. Such 
a building could not be exhibited to greater ad- 
vantage than on such an occasion; the greatest 
decency and order prevailed; and the young 
persons presented to me were of all ranks, from 
the children of the governor, to the orphans of 
common soldiers. After the confirmation, I ad- 
dressed the young people at some length ; and 
having had the address printed, I caused copies 
to be distributed among them before I dismissed 
them. Scenes like these, especially in this coun- 
try, have a benign effect even upon those who 
are not immediately concerned in them ; and 
certainly the increasing attention among our own 
people to the ordinances and duties of religion, 
has a tendency to recommend Christianity, and 
is not unobserved by the natives. If what is 
now going on had been set on foot forty or fifty 
years ago, India would have been in a different 
state : but then, instead of any thing being done 
to promote religion, the whole system was such 
as to operate to the discredit of the Christian 
‘ name. I much regret that my duties here will 
not permit us to go out on a short excursion into 
the Mysore. Bangalore, our principal station in 
the former dominions of Tippoo, is about 200 
miles from Madras, on a high table-land, resting 
on the eastern and western Ghauts, and as tem- 
perate probably as the south of France. As 
soon as our arrival here was known, I received 
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sm invitation to Arcot, nearly half-way to Banga- 
lore, from the general commanding there, whom 
[ had known at Bombay, offering us his house, 

^ ind every accommodation and facility ; and the 
same post brought me a letter from the officer 
commanding at Bangalore, excusing himself for 
thus addressing a stranger, but informing me that 
his wife thought I had once resided in Lincoln- 
shire, with which county she was well acquainted, 
being the daughter of a baronet, who used to 
reside for a part of the year in the neighbourhood 
of (biinsborough ; and that she would have much 
pleasure in talking over matters which might be 
familiar to both of us. I know not how this 
lady had traced the bishop of Calcutta to the 
curate of Gainsborough ; but it is curious 
enough, that the woods of Sowerby, her father’s 
scat, (whom, however, I did not know,) were my 
favourite haunt during the summer of the year 
that I resided at Gainsborough. There, in a 
shady recess, where no human being but myself 
ever intruded, I made myself a seat between 
three trees ; and there, in pensive mood, would I 
sit for hours together. After a lapse of seven and 
twenty years, the spot, I dare say, is no longer 
to be traced ; but how wonderful, that after such 
a lapse of time, the scene should thus be revived 
in my recollection on the shores of Coromandel ! 

Your affectionate friend, 

T. F. Calcutta. 


CFIAP. 

XVIII. 
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ciiAP. In addition to the gratifying labour of thel 
confirmation, the Bishop, during his visit to this | 
presidency, directed and invigorated the opera- 
tions of the Society for Promoting Christian, 
Knowledge ; he exerted himself, with good hope 
of success, to excite the Vepery press to more 
than its former activity ; he likewise visited the 
Vepery mission, and dispatched to the parent 
Society, a statement of its present condition, 
accompanied with an urgent representation of 
the necessity for an increase of missionaries. 
With the native Christians he held a conference 
of considerable length ; and having heard that 
they still celebrated weddings with processions 
and music, precisely similar to those in use 
among their heathen neighbours, he seized the 
opportunity of administering a paternal admo- 
nition against this practice ; and represented to 
them that Christians could not, without scandal, 
retain the usages of superstition and idolatry. 

It may not be improper to mention, in this 
place, that from a subsequent letter of the 
Bishop’s to Dr. Gaskin, dated 14th of February, 
1820, it appears he had the satisfaction to learn 
that, through the exertions of the mission- 
ary Dr. Bottler, this admonition was, at last, 
effectual, that the objectionable practices were 
abandoned, and that harmony was restored to 
the congregation. The rest of the Bishop’s 
time was chiefly occupied, as he had anticipated. 
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fin the visitation of his clergy (to whom he chap. 

^ XVI 1 1. 

delivered the same charge of which an abstract 
has been already given), in the inspection of the 
Male Asylum, and its system of instruction, 
in the consecration of a church and burying- 
grounds, and in the composition of a memorial 
to the Madras government, urging the necessity 
of a church at Vepery, and an augmentation in 
the number of chaplains. It is gratifying to 
know that his representations respecting the 
former of these objects were not in vain ; and 
that, since his death, the mission church at 
Vepery has been completed, partly by a dona- 
tion of 2,000/. from the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and partly by a grant from 
the East India Company. 

It lias appeared above, that the circumstance 
which compelled the Bishop to deny himself the 
pleasure of an excursion to the Mysore, was the 
necessity of going, without delay, to the island 
of Penang. His interesting and somewhat pe- 
rilous navigation to that spot is fully described 
by him to his friend Mr. Ward. 

Pulo Penang, May 5, 1819. 

My dear Friend, 

Though I wrote to you from Madras about six 
weeks iigo, I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of writing to you from the Straits of Malacca : 
the remoteness of the place and the probability 

VOL. II. 
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( HAP. that I shall never see it again after this visit, 
make me anxious that you should receive a 
letter from me written on the spot. In such 
situations, indeed, I have always felt a desire to. 
communicate with absent friends: and, in this 
instance, the expectation that a ship will sail in 
four days direct for England makes the impulse 
irresistible. Look then in your map for this 
Isle of Betel Nut (so the Malay name signifies), 
otherwise Prince of Wales’s Island, in long. 100® 
east, and lat. 5^ north : there was' I sitting, 
when this letter .was written, amidst^me of the 
finest scenery in the world. Fronting n^e, at the 
distance of 100 yards from my house, are the 
Straits, about two miles wide, and beyond them 
a range of mountains in the dominions of the 
.king of Queda, a feudatory of the emperor of 
Siam : their summits, at this moment, (10 a, m,) 
arc capt in the clouds, which the sun has not 
yet had power to dissipate. Close upon my left 
arc masses of wood, piled up on the sides of lofty- 
hills, which slope down to the edge of the water : 
and on my right is the town, the fort, and the 
shipping, concealed, however, by an exuberance 
of trees : in short, whichever way I turn, I have 
never seen nature in greater beauty. But the 
price which I have paid for coming hither 
demanded some compensation : our passage 
from Madras was by no means pleasant, nor 
wholly free from danger. We left the roads with 
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a fair breeze off the land, but the next morning chap. 
the wind proved adverse, varying from E. to 
S.E. and of course directly heading us. On the 
fifth day we found ourselves about 100 miles 
N.E. of Trincomalee in Ceylon. We had expe- 
rienced severe squalls for two or three days past, 
but on the evening of the 20th, my captain told 
us that something worse was coming, and that 
we must prepare for a bad night. Every moment 
the appearance became more threatening ; 
at half-past just as . it grew^dark, orders were 
given for Kghts in the poop cabins, and to 
set th^.^torm-sail. In the mean time the wind 
blew ftlriously with rain, thunder, and lightning; 
and the ship laboured exceedingly : all was 
noise on board, though I believe there was no 
confusion. Whilst I was* endeavouring to com- 
fort Mrs. Middleton, commending her and my 
party to the protection of Providence, our little 
dog jumped upon her lap, as if fully impressed 
with the terror of the scene, trembling in every 
joint. The gale still continued, and at four in 
the morning was at the worst : we were then in 
a storm of hail, not very usual in these latitudes/^ 
and the ship was almost on her beam-ends. I 
got out on deck and asked the gunner, the first 
man I met, whether we might hope the wind 
would abate at daylight ; he replied, " Daylight 
would make no difference ; a gale of this sort 
always lasts four-and-twenty hours:” and with 
r 2 
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^hap. little variation he was right. About six in the 

XVIII 

evening it abated, though the weather was still 
**^^*^' squally ; but the squalls were now in our favour; 
the S.W. monsoon had set in, and what we had , 
encountered was the commencement or change. 
By staying at Madras fill the middle of April, I 
had hoped to escape this ; but the change this 
year has been unusually late. We were now to 
steer for the Nicobar Islands, and to pass round 
the north side of Car Nicobar : here again was 
a cause of some little solicitude ; for our rate of 
sailing would bring us amidst a cluster of islands 
and rocks in the middle of a dark night. Our 
captain, however, sailed off and on, and very 
skilfully contrived to have Car Nicobar about 
fifteen miles a head at break of day. At 10 a, m. 
wo had got well round to the northern shore, 
and not more than one mile and a half distant. 
Ships frequently stop here for refreshments, and 
the people arc said to be well disposed : but 
learning that it was their custom to come on 
board in great numbers, and armed, I de- 
sired the captain not to anchor, but to pass 
on. We had, however, a delightful view of the 
island for more tlian two hours : it has no grand 
scenery, but presents the appearance of great 
fertility, and abounds in beautiful situations, and 
slopes, from the sea, of the softest green I ever 
beheld. The native villages appeared to con- 
sist of about half a dozen houses each, stuck in 
13 
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recesses upon the beacli. The houses are of the chap. 
form of bee-hives,, and like them are raised from 
the ground upon piles or stakes : the entrance is 
said to be by a hole in the floor. I observed 
several of the inhabitants running about, drag- 
ging their canoes. From Car Nicobar our 
course lay towards Pulo Bouton, not far from 
the Malay coast, which is usually made by ships 
going to Penang. In this neighbourhood pirates ‘ 
occasionally shew themselves ; and they nev^r 
spare those whom they get into their power. * 

On the morning of the day before we reached 
this place, at about 10 a. ttu a sail was seen 
aliead : she was observed to change her course 
repeatedly, from which it was inferred, that she 
was not a trader, but a cruiser of some sort : at 
twelve we neared her, and hoisted our colours, 
but >ve could not perceive that she took any 
notice of them : she still, however, lay in our way, 
and her conduct was quite inexplicable. We 
fired a shot at her, an eighteen pounder, which 
hap])ily missed her. Still she took no notice, 
but tacked and stood in our course. It was now 
thought necessary by our captain and his officers 
to prepare for our defence : we had only two 
guns, and about nine or ten muskets : these were 
ordered to be loaded, and all hands to be on 
deck. But, unfortunately, we were becalmed, 
and could not stir, and night w'as coming on. 

This was the worst part of our case : whatever 
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CHAP, was our danger, it would in a dark night be 
increased tenfold. My situation was now rather 
anxious ; and Mrs. Middleton’s being with me 
rendered it much more so; although she be- 
haved with great composure. Providentially, 
however, about five o’clock, a strong breeze 
sprung up in our favour. I then desired the 
captain to bear down upon our antagonist, and 
to bring the question to an issue, while we had 
daylight. In twenty ininutes we were along- 
side the strange vessel to windward, and within 
pistol-shot. Our defence was to have been to 
have fired the leeward gun, and then to have 
turned the helm, and run our enemy down : we 
might have suffered in the shock, but that 
was our only resource. She turned out, how- 
ever, to be a trader bound from Rangoon, in 
Pegu, to Penang, and without any hostile pur- 
pose, though her conduct was by no means 
explained. It was now two hours and a half 
past dinner time ; but we sat down very thank- 
ful for being thus relieved from our uneasiness. 

On the evening of the next day we were at 
anchor in this beautiful harbour : and some gen- 
tlemen came on board to arrange for our landing 
on the next morning, and going to breakfast 
with the governor, at his seat, about three miles 
up the country. On the way, I very narrowly 
escaped an overturn : one of the horses being 
taken ill, became ungovernable ; I was obliged 
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to alight during a heavy shower, but was for- chap. 
tunately relieved from my disagreeable position 
by a gentleman who was going to meet me at 
breakfast. On Sunday last Mrs. Middleton had 
a narrow escape from a similar accident on her 
way to church, both horses having turned round, 
and got into a ditch. Thus much for adventures. 

I hope it will please God to give us a safe 
passage to Bengal, which, however, I find 
we cannot expect to accomplish in less than 
eighteen or twenty days: and even then only 
half my visitation will be performed, Ceylon and 
Bombay remaining for the • latter end of' the 
year. How long I shall be able to go on with 
these laborious duties, I know not; but they 
re([uire a considerable degree of strength. Mrs. 
Middleton and myself were a good deal shattered 
on our arrival, after such a passage, and some 
sleepless nights : but we are beginning to re- 
cruit. Her health and life are to me almost 
every thing : she is my constant companion, 
and I should be nothing without her. Adieu! 
my dear friend : our united love to Mrs. Ward 
and the family. 

Your affectionate friend, 

T. F. Calcutta. 

The incidents of his visitation to this island 
will be best described in his own words to Mr. 
Norris, in a letter dated, Calcutta, June 18, 1819: 
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CHAP. ** The name of Penang is, perhaps, less familiar 
to you than that of Madras. It is the same with 
Prince of Wales’s Island, and you will find it in 
the straits of Malacca, in long. 100® 2P E. and 
lat. 5® IP N. A more beautiful and romantic 
spot I have never seen. There the Company 
ha^ a governor and a small establishment, and 
they have lately built a church. The European 
population is not more than seventeen or eighteen 
families. The church has now been consecrated, 
and an English bishop has holden a confirmation 
in that remote part of the world : the number 
was twenty-six, very considerable for so small a 
society. I preached there on the subject of the 
Queen’s death, and her Majesty’s memory has 
not, I believe, been honoured in this way fur- 
ther eastward ; and before I left the place, I es- 
tablished the Penang and Bencoolen district 
committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” so that now we 4 have a fifth com- 
mittee in India, and no place is left at which it 
would be possible, or of the least usCy to raise your 
standard. Even at Penang the field of action 
must for the present be very limited ; still, how- 
ever, I consider it as a matter eventually of 
some importance to have gained a footing, and to 
have erected a Bartlett's Buildings so far to the 
eastward. There arc a good many Christians 
scattered among the neighbouring islands, and 
Christianity may extend in that quarter; and a 
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favourable circumstance of the case is, that I ^^ap. 
there met with Sir Thomas RaflSes^ who is lieu- 
tenant-governor of Bencoolen, and a man of gi*eat 
activity and influence in those parts, and he pro- 
mised me his cordial co-operation, upon which I 
think I may depend. I made it, therefore, a com- 
mittee for Penang and Bencoolen, where Sir Tho- 
mas Raffles will procure a few members. As to 
Penang, I obtained the support of every gentle- 
man there, from the governor downwards. A 
donation of 50/. from the governor, on behalf of 
the Company, enabled us to remit 150/. and to 
leave a small balance in hand, and this balance 
was subsequently increased by a donation on the 
part of Sir Thomas Raffles to the same amount, 
to be charged to the Company. It was impossil;)le, 
therefore, to set out under better auspices. The 
difficulty will be, as it is, in all these matters, to 
find activity and energy to keep the machine 

going On the last Sunday of my stay 

at Penang, which was eighteen days, I addressed 
the congi-egation upon local matters: at the 
governor s request, I shall print my sermon, and 
send him copies to distribute on the same occa- 
sion. I administered the s^^cranient as a sort of 
pastoral farewell to a Christian flock whom I can 
never visit again : thirty persons communicated 
with me. These, indeed, are incidents of no 
groat importance, but I know that you can enter 
into the spirit of them 
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CHAP. Your mention of the National Society reminds 
iij^ ine that I have been using my endeavours to 
promote the use of Dr. Bell’s system, both at 
Madras and Penang. At the jormer 'place, where 
it originated, it is nearly lost, and at the other, 
nothing is known of it, except the name ; so I 
have recommended (and I believe my recom- 
mendation will be followed) to have an English 
master sent for to Madras, and the master at 
Penang sent to this place, to get the system from 
the free-school. The school at Penang, like your 
new committee there, is interesting from its situa- 
tion ; it is an advanced post to the eastward. I 
devoted a day to examining the children, and 
giving them rewards, (a task, by the way, which 
I must perform at the free-school on Wednesday 
next,) the children there (at Penang) are of all 
sorts, half-castes, Mahometans from the coast of 
Coromandel, Malays, and Chinese; and one little 
man came from the Celebes, and in point of 
ability was ecpuil to any of them. He had been 
sent as a present to the governor, and fortunately 
is in good hands. The children are all quick. 
Penang is a fine spot for a school, and for diffusing 
civilization. I hope to get my school into better 
order, as far as this can be done by influencing 
those who are on the spot. A flourishing school 
and a flourishing Promoting Christian Knowledge 
committee there, would in time become a bles- 
sing to the whole Eastern Archipelago. Perhaps 
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missionaries might be useful there. Some inde- 
pendents from Malacca arrived a little before 
me. They profess to have no object but native 
schools. It is curious that in every corner of 
Asia you find the Church of Rome. There are 
many Catholics at Penang ; aiid a Romish bishop 
( the bishop of Siam ) was on his visitation there at 
the same time with myself J* Surely the Protestant 
government of England will be provoked to a 
jealousy by this last fact ! Surely they will 
not much longer endure to consign their vast 
dominions to the care of one solitary and over- 
laboured prelate, while the delegates of the Su- 
preme Pontiff are giving to his power a sort of 
omnipresence throughout the East ! 

When viewed with reference to their situa- 
tions, those eastern settlements seem to offer pe- 
culiar advantages for the labours of Christian 
philanthropy. Bordering close on the shores of 
the Malay peninsula, and maintaining a frequent 
intercourse with China, they appear to present 
an entrance through which the Gospel may, in 
process of time, win its way to lands now wrapped 
in the darkness of idolatry. 

The discourse with which the Bishop bade 
farewell to this interesting station was printed 
at the request of the govetnor. Colonel Banner- 
man. It is a very simple, but deeply impressive 
and solemn address. Its text is Philip, i. 27. 

Only let your conversation be as becometh 
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CHAP, the Gospel of Christ/’ &c. Having shortly 
adverted to the circumstances under which this 
epistle was written, the preacher proceeds to 
remark, that this and similar passages could 
not be heard by them without some applica- 
tion of them to the condition of persons in 
India. “ There are, however,” he added, “ cir- 
cumstances in this Christian settlement which 
impart to it a more than ordinary interest. 
What was this island only a few years since, but 
a blank in the moral creation ?” Its hills and 
forests served only to exhibit to the mariner 
a scene of wild and cheerless grandeur : no 
associations dear to the mind were awakened 
at the approach : the charities and the arts of 
civilized life were here unknown : here man, 
even in his rudest state, had no fixed abode, 
llow altered is now the scene! A numerous and 
increasing population ; an active and beneficent 
government ; streets resounding with tlie occu- 
pations of industry ; cultivated fields, and thiiving 
plantations ; residences bespeaking comfort and 
opulence ; our arts, our language, and our laws, 
introduced into the remote corner of the East. 
These surprising changes invite reflection, and 
cannot be contemplated with indiflerence. But 
what is even more to Tny purpose to remark, and 
without which, all else were unsubstantial, our 
Holy Faith is here established, to guide those 
who know the truth, and to be a light to lighten 
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the Gentiles, if haply they may be turned from 
their vanities to serve the living God.*’ Having 
then explained the words of the Apostle, and 
remarked that, properly understood, they pointed 
not merely to the individual walk of Christians, 
but to their lives and principles as members of 
a social body, he proceeded to consider what 
are the principles which distinguish a Christian 
society ; and he summed up this part of his dis- 
course by observing, that in such a society, the 
truth is received and honored as H is in Jesus ; 
that all lioly ordinances are revered, while 
secular duties are not neglected ; that the Sab- 
bath is really solemnised as a day of holy rest ; 
that they who rule are just and beneficent, 
while they who arc governed yield a cheerful 
submission ; that the relation between the pastor 
and his flock, is maintained in parental vigilance 
on the one hand, and affectionate respect on the 
other; that the rich are liberal, and the poor 
thankful; that institutions for the relief of 
misery are well patronised, and what is much 
less common, xvell superintended; that a friendly 
intercourse prevails among those of the same 
class ; and that men of every condition faithfully 
endeavour to discharge the duties assigned them 
by Providence, whether -they be eminent or 
humble. ‘‘ I say not,” he adds, that such a com- 
munity is every where to be found ; but this I 
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say, that any thing short of it, becoraeth not the 
Gospel of Christ " 

But, secondly, the Apostle was anxious that 
his people should stand fast in one spirit. Even 
so was it his predominant solicitude that this 
little flock might, by God’s grace, resist any 
attempt to divide it. But, he added, though 
unity is precious in the sight of God, and lovely 
in the eyes of man, yet it must be remembered 
that religious unity supposes that we are really 
religious, and that better are differences, where 
all are in earnest, than the mere semblance 
of Christian agreement, where the great and 
vital doctrines of the Gospel are forgotten. 
Against such dangers, however, they were 
amply provided. They could be in no danger 
of lukewarmness, as to the doctrines of redemp- 
tion and grace, so long as they valued the liturgy 
of the national Church ; neither could there be 
any fear of disunion, while they reverenced her 
primitive gavernment and discipline. 

But, lastly, the Apostle insists on the neces- 
sity of zealy as well as faith and unity. He 
desires that they strive together for the faith of 
the Gospel; an injunction which could not be 
more effectually obeyed than by an open and 
consistent profession of the Gospel ; by a regular 
and devout attendance on its public ordinances ; 
by training the children of the poor in the 
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nurture and admonition of the Lord ; and by chap. 

XVIII. 

the support of every design for supplying in- 
struction to the ignorant, and consolation to the 
miserable. Two institutions they had among 
them dedicated to these holy purposes, their 
national school, and their recently established 
district committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. By their zealous patron- 
age of these institutions they might, in truth, 
most effectually and most blessedly strive tqge^ 
tlier for the faith of tJhe Gospel! 

In conclusion, he said, vast as is the extent 
of this diocese, and various as are the duties 
imposed on me, I must not hope, even if life 
be spared me for some years to come, to be 
an eye-witness of your progress. But though 
absent, I sludl endeavour to hear of your affairs ; 
and I trust that what I shall hear will afford 
me satisfaction and comfort ; that so my visit to 
this place may be associated in my mind with 
something even more gratifying than your 
personal attention and kindness — I mean your 
advancement as a Christian community, and the 
probable extension, through your means, of the 
(iospel of Christ We will now proceed to the 
table of our Redeemer : to which, as being on 
the point of leaving you, I have called you 
by a special invitation, there to draw closer the 
bands of Christian love, and to ask the succours 
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approve ourselves to God our Sa\dour.” 

Such were the words wherewith their spiritual 
father endeavoured to build up this little comr 
monwealth in righteousness and peace. Happy 
will it be for them if those words should never 
be forgotten. They were the last he ever ad- 
dressed to them. He bade them farewell, and 
they saw his face no more. 

Bishop Middleton had, originally intended to 
have proceeded from hence on his visitation to 
Bombay and Ceylon, but the favourable season 
for such a voyage was now passing away ; and 
he was anxious to return to Calcutta, not only 
on account of much ordinary business, but in 
expectation of a reply from London to his pro- 
position for a missionary college; which, if 
approved by the Society, he would immediately 
commence, by making the first arrangements for 
the building, before he visited the western parts 
of his diocese. 

Towards the end of May, the Bishop returned 
from this excursion. His voyage back had been 
attended with much fatigue and imminent 
danger, and placed in a more formidable point of 
view than ever the discharge of the episcopal 
duties in this country, and the absolute necessity 
of their dimion. ** They expose me,” he very 
naturally and truly remarks, in the same letter. 
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to all the privations and dangers of a sea-faring 
life. In the winter I must go to Ceylon and 
Bombay ; and thither and back again is a voyage 
of 5,000 miles, considerably more than the 
passage across the Atlantic ; so that in one visita- 
tion I shall have sailed between 8,000 and 9,000 
miles, which is more than half the voyage to Eng- 
land! It will be utterly impossible for me to 
proceed in this manner to the end of my term, 
unless it be shortened.” This impossibility will 
appear still more striking, when we reflect, that 
a bishop of India, when he returns from the 
harjissing pilgrimage of a visitation, must return 
not to repose and relaxation, but to an encounter 
with difficulties, which have been swelling to a 
formidable accumulation during his long absence. 
The cessation of bodily exhaustion is, conse- 
(juently, followed only by a more severe demand 
on the mental energies. The weariness of flesh 
and spirit do but succeed and aggravate each 
other. The Bishop, accordingly, on his arrival 
at Calcutta, found abundant reason to deplore 
the necessity which removed him, for any length 
of time, from his metropolis. The res dura et 
regni novitas required his continual presence at 
his post. Every protracted interruption of his 
personal superintendence, grievously retarded 
liis designs, and impaired his hope of ever giving 
to the religious movements of his diocese, the 
full advantage of uniformity and concentration. 

i VOL. If. 
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It is true, that during his absence from Cal- 
cutta, he was most ably and faithfully represented 
by Dr. Loring, archdeacon of that presidency ; 
a man of such amiable temper, and substantial 
excellence of character, as to command the 
respect of the clergy, and secure the good-will 
of all classes of society. The mind of Bishop 
Middleton must have been greatly relieved by 
knowing that he left the ecclesiastical concerns 
at the seat of government, under so vigilant, 
accomplished, and estimable a guardian. This, 
however, was, after all, only a mitigation of the 
mischief. There were many evils inseparable 
from his absence, to which even the virtues and 
talents of his delegate could supply but a very 
imperfect remedy. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Circumstances connected with the foundation of St. James*s 
church and school — Death and character' of archdeacon 
MotisUy — Monument to his memory at Madras — Death of 
Colonel Banner man — Letter to archdeacon Watson — Com- 
munication from Rev. Mr. Marsden, chaplain in New South 
Wales— Letter to Dr. Gaskin^Extracts of two letters to 
Mr. Ward. 

On the Bishop’s return from Penang, afteren^AP. 
arranging such business as awaited his decision, 
one ei\ief object of attention was a design of 
the greatest usefulness and importance. It is 
here necessary to premise that, in the months 
of February and March, 1817, the Bishop had 
circulated an account of the then distressed state 
of the Royal Danish mission at Tranquebar, 
with the view of raising a subscription for its 
immediate relief, and also of gaining time to 
ascertain whether, in the event of a complete 
failure of its resources in Europe, an arrange- 
ment might not be made in England for trans- 
ferring the Danish mission to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Every gentle- 
man to whom the paper was submitted became a 
o 2 • 
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Bishop’s disposal amounting to sicca rupees 
4,050. Out of this fund the Bishop continued 
to make remittances to Tranquebar, as occasion 
required, for about thirteen months ; after which 
the missionaries reported an amendment in their 
circumstances, sufficient to justify the Bishop in 
withholding any further remittances, at least for 
the present, and until they should again be 
applied for : but still he had no certain as- 
surance till recently, that the Danish government 
at home had resolved to re-establish the ancient 
resources of the mission, and to place it in 
future, beyond the need of casual support in 
India. Such appeared to be the substance of 
a statement made by the bishop of Zealand to 
the bisliop of London, who bad been requested 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge to correspond with the Danish bishop on 
the subject of a transfer. On this it became the 
duty of the Bishop to apprise the subscribers 
that, including interest, there remained a sur- 
plus, above the sums advanced by him in aid of 
the mission, amounting to nearly 300/. which 
would revert to tlie subscribers or their repre- 
sentatives, in the proportion of their respective 
contributions ; and which he was prepared to 
refund accordingly. This balance, however, the 
subscribers declined to receive, and placed it 
generally at the disposal of the Bishop for cha- 
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ritable purposes. In addition to this sum, the ch^ap. 
Bishop had at his conimand a legacy of 500/. 
which had been left him in the course of the 
preceding year, by an officer, named Captain 
Henry Cake, who had lately died up the country, 

“ for the use and benefit of the Christian poor of 
Calcutta, in any way his lordship might deem 
most eligible and proper.” The manner in which 
he proposed to appropriate this, will be seen in 
the following extract from a letter to Mr. Norris, 
dated Calcutta, September 4, 1819: 

" The object of my visit to 

the Governor-general was to get a small spot in 
the heart of Calcutta for a National Day School; 
and this I am to have immediately. I hope to 
begin building next month, after the rains. / 
have ale;r(tcy,for charitable purposes, of 5001. ami 
a balance of about 300/. from the Trampiebar 
fund ; and a friend has promised 100/. or 200/. 
more, if wanted for my building ; and I expect 
the diocesan committee to pay the master. 

And thus I hope we shall have a school in tlie 
midst of the poorest Christian population of 
Calcutta.” 

Tlie population here alluded to consisted 
chiefly of native Dido- British inhabitants of the 
suburbs of Calcutta, the children of British fa- 
tiiers and Asiatic mothers: a class who were 
rapidly increasing in numbers and importance. 
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CHAP. By their distance from the existing churches, 
and by the appropriation of the sittings there, 
these multitudes were unhappily shut out from 
the exercise of public worship ; while the want 
of regular schools for their instruction, either 
left them in total ignorance, or else exposed 
them to the danger of imbibing principles of 
hostility to the government, and of alienation 
from the national communion. The Bishop 
was strongly impressed with the conviction that 
the i)rogrcss of Christianity, especially among 
the half-castes, or country-born, in connection 
with order and submission to lawful authority, 
as taught in the Established Church, would be 
among the firmest safeguards of the British 
power. He, consequently, felt it incumbent on 
him to make a forcible appeal to the marquess 
of I lastings, in behalf of these people ; and 
suggested to his lordship the plan of erecting, in 
the suburbs, a free church expressly for their 
accommodation, the sittings of which should be 
entirely open, and also a charity-school for their 
education, upon the principles of the National 
Society in England. To both these proposals 
that enliglitcned nobleman immediately gave his 
most cordial and effective support. By an order 
of the Governor-general in council a sufficient por- 
tion of land was granted for the site of a church 
and church-yard in the eastern suburbs of Calcutta, 
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on a plot of ground called the Gao Khanu a little 
to the south of the Madi‘issa or Mussulman college, 
At the same time, another spot adjoining the 
former was conveyed to the Bishop of Calcutta 
and his successors for ever, by a formal deed of 
gift, for the purpose of erecting there a charity- 
school, for the benefit of the same class of per- 
sons. It is this school to which the Bishop 
alludes in this letter, and which was afterwards 
completed by the name of St. James’s school. 
On the 15 th of November, in the following year, 
( 1820 ) the Bishop laid the first stone of the 
church, to the honour of God, and of his Holy 
Ai)ostle, St. James, being attended and assisted 
on this gratifying occasion, by his private chap- 
lain, Mr. Hawtayne, by the venerable arch- 
deacon Loring, and the rest of his clergy ; by 
Major Phipps, superintendant of the public 
buildings in the lower provinces, the architect 
of the church ; by Lieutenant Charles Paton his 
assistant ; with several of the principal members 
of the Society, and a large assemblage of ladies. 
The progress of tlie building was, unfortunately, 
slow, and the Bishop was not spared to witness 
the completion of this blessed work. When it 
was finished, Mr. Hawtayne, was licensed to the 
service of it, a duty which he performed with an 


' Or “ cow establishment a place where the ^\ice e»ta- 
of bullocks was kept. 
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and honourable commemoration. 

In the letter last quoted the Bishop mentions 
two melancholy occurrences which gave a severe 
shock to his spirits, struggling as they were 
against the oppression of accumulating responsi- 
bilities. ** Three months,’* (September 5, 1819,) 
he says, have not yet elapsed since I returned 
from my visitation of Madras and Penang, and 
the two persons with whom I had most inter- 
course at these places, respectively, (one of them 
certainly) is now no more. I speak of arch- 
deacon Mousley and governor Bannerman. Of 
the death of the former I expect to hear every 
hour, as accounts just received state that he 
might live a day or two longer, but that his mind 
was gone : and intelligence from Penang, brought 
this morning, states that Colonel Bannerman has 
died of a fever. These are very severe blows to 
me ! Dr. Mousley was one of the most amiable 
men 1 have ever known, a zealous and consci- 
entious churchman, a scholar and a gentleman, 
and so much beloved and respected, that great 
deference was paid to him even by those who 
differed from him in certain points.” The de- 
cease of both these estimable men w'as an- 
nounced by the Bishop to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, in the following 
language, in a letter dated Calcutta, September 
21, 1819: 
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“ The Society will hear, I ch^ap. 

doubt not, with deep regret, of the loss which 
itself and the Church in India have recently 
sustained, in the death of Dr. Mousley, arch- 
deacon of Madras. He was a man of no common 
endowments ; considerable as a scholar and 
divine — very eminent as an Orientalist — con- 
scientiously and affectionately attached to the 
Church of England — of sound and solid judg- 
ment— of sedate yet earnest piety — and blessed 
with a serenity of mind, and a meekness of 
deportment, such as I have rarely known. This 
good and amiable man expired, after a short 
illness, on the 31st of August, aged 47; and the 
honours paid to his memory, on the day of his 
funeral, evinced how highly his worth was ap- 
preciated by, people of every rank at Madras. 

By myself his loss must long be felt. He was 
my zealous yet discreet coadjutor in an important 
part of my charge. 

" The name of Colonel Bannerman is less 
familiar, probably, to the Society. He was 
governor of Prince of Wales’s Island, or Penang: 
and he gave me his ready and cordial support in 
forming a district committee for Penang and 
Bencoolen, of which also he became the pre- 
sident. A letter, written to me but a month 
before his death, assured me of his attention 
In' that and other objects in which he knew 
that I took an interest. In a country where 
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CHAP, good has not yet acquired the stability of system, 
but is wholly dependent on the activity and 
influence of individuals, such losses are very 
discouraging : as, indeed, is the condition of 
society here, from its being, independently of 
deaths, in a state of continual fluctuation and 
change.” 

Another communication of the Bishop's, dated 
Calcutta, December 4, 1819, to the Society, will 
shew the manner in which it was soon proposed 
to commemorate the excellence and usefulness 
of the deceased archdeacon. 

** I believe I mentioned to you 

in a former letter the loss which this branch of 
the national Church has sustained in the death 
of archdeacon Mousley. A subscription has 
been raised for a monument to his memory, to 
be erected in St. George’s Church at Madras. 
A committee has been appointed to conduct this 
business, and they will be enabled to remit 300/, 
to London, with a sufficient reserve for contin- 
gent expenses.” 

The Bishop kindly aided this design by fur- 
nishing the following Latin inscription for the 
monument, to be be executed by Flaxman, and 
which was afterwards fixed in the principal 
church at Madras ; thus honouring in his death 
the man whom he had found a faithful and in- 
valuable auxiliary during his life. 
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Hoc. tnarraore. 

Viri. venerandi. Joiiannis. Mousley. S.T.P. 
Collegii. Balliolensis. olim. Socii. 

Primi. Archidiaconi. Madrasensis. 
Mernoriam servandam. voUiit. 
Suamque. pietateni. tradendam. postcris. 
Coetus. Christianorum. Madrasensium. 

la. fiiit. oris, vultusque. habitus. 

Ea. serinonis. ct. gestus. verccundia. 
Quo;, divinius. quiddani. et. vere. Christianum. 
Prae. se. fercbat. 

Eruditio. varia. 

In literis, sacris. sane, magna. 

In. orientallbus. summa. 

Ad. vitani. umbratilem. natura. comparatus. 
Ad. nogotia. taincn. noc. segnis, ncc inhabilis 
Judicium, sanuin. extpiisitiim. perspicax. 
Mens, constans. rcctupie. tenax. 
Ecclcsia?. Anglicana*. si. qiiis. alius. 
Pidus. alumnus. 

Cujus. jura. ct. auctorilateni. 

Ea. sustinuit. comitate, ct. prudentia. 

L’t. apiul. invidos. invidiam, non. conflaril. 
Eav(Mitrs. acriore. studio, devinxerit. 
Lctliali. ingravescentc. morbo. 
Suinmis. doloribus. alfectus. 

Niliil. se. pati. professus, est. 

Nisi. quod, juv ante. Deo. 

.Saluti. conduceret. aeterna*. 

Animam. Cliristo. reddidit. 

Die. xxxi. Augusti. 

Anno. Hetlemptoris. mdcccxix. 

.Etaiis. XLviii. 


CHAP. 

XIX. 

1819. 
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CHAP. The appointment of a successor to the arch- 
deaconry rested with the Bishop, and this was 
the first occasion on which he had been called 
on to exercise this, the only patronage permitted 
him. It was allowed him to select any one of 
the Company’s chaplains in India; but he 
thought it right, in this instance, to make his 
selection at Madras. The chaplain, however, 
so nominated, was to recommence a period of 
, fifteen years residence in India, to entitle him to 
the archdeacon’s pension. , No provision was, as 
yet, made for considering any former term of 
service as a chaplain. It was not easy, there- 
fore, to find a clergyman, who had resided any 
time in India, willing to forego the advantages 
to which he would be entitled in the Company’s 
service, and to commence a fresh term of so long 
a period. To appoint a very young man, and 
place him at tlie head of the clergy, would 
evidently be highly inconvenient. After some 
delay, the Bishop nominated the Rev. Edward 
Vaughan, the senior chaplain at Madras, who 
)iad already completed the term of service re- 
quired by the Company, and whose health being 
good, felt no objection to a longer residence in 
India. 

In the letter to Mr. Norris, already cited, 
(after dwelling, in detail, upon a variety of 
perplexing questions, of an ecclesiastical de- 
scription, respecting which he was left so entirely 
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destitute of assistance and advice as to 
as if he were sent on a forlorn hope,”) — the 
Bishop concludes with expressing some anxiety 
as to the probability of his obtaining leave of 
absence for a time, in case the state of his health 
should render it necessary. " It is right/* he 
says, " that I should enquire, and provide 
against the contingency of its being indispen- 
sable to save life.” And independently of this, 
he adds, I am convinced I could do more for. 
India in one year passed in England, than in five 
passed here. In truth, the period of service of 
the first bishop ought to be thus divided : a 
part of it for reconnoitring and gaining informa- 
tion which is not to be had in England— a visit 
to England, in which this information should 
load to a right system — and a second residence 
in India to carry the system into effect. And 
then, the second bishop would find his course 
tolerably smooth, and his whole time might be 
dedicated to pastoral and missionary duties, 
iiLstead of xeasting himself in constant struggles 
to stand his ground'' 

The following extract from a letter of the 
Bishop’s to Mr. Clarke, (the incomparable secre- 
tary to the Society fqr Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge at Madras) is inserted here, both for the 
purpose of shewing the constant and lively inte- 
rest with which the Bishop watched over the 
southern missions, and of doing justice to the 
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was labouring in the same cause. 


Calcutta, October 26, 1819. 

The Society, I conceive, are under much 
obligation to Mr. Hough for the attention which 
he has paid to their concerns in Tinnevelly ; and 
very gratifying, no doubt, will be the representa- 
tion which he has furnished of the happy state of 
the native Christians in the district within his 
observation. But still more valuable is the testi- 
mony of such an observer, as it holds out an 
incentive to Christian zeal, by pointing to its 
actual and blessed fruits. Mr. Hough’s suggest- 
ions for the improvement of the condition of 
Christians seem very deserving of attention; 
and in those which require only the payment of 
a moderate sum, I would venture to anticipate 
the Society, if my balance of credit with them, 
or even more, were not already pledged. 

T. F. Calcutta. 


In this same month, October, 1819, the Bishop 
addressed a very long letter to his friend arch- 
deacon Watson, full of the animation inspired by 
the project of a mission college, which then had 
complete possession of his mind. This letter 
embraces a multitude of details, which may be 
more advantageously noticed in the sequel of 
this narrative. There are, however, some por- 
tions of it which could not be omitted here 

IQ 
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without injustice to the ardent piety, and 
lightened zeal, which then gave life to his exer- 
tions in behalf of this great design. It will, of 
course, be recollected that, at this time, he was 
not apprised of the splendid support which his 
project received in England. 

** I have already hinted that the college 
should be a joint concern of the two Societies : 
but I speak not merely with a reference to the 
alleviation of the burthen ; such a junction 
would give it additional dignity and efficiency, 
as it would then be a monument erected by the 
two great Church Societies, and would carry 
with it the weight of their combined influence. 
But even that is not the whole; upon what 
ostensible ground can the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge keep back ? especially 
after the grand expose of her views given by 
Dr. Wordsworth Let the missionaries of both 
Societies issue from the same school, it will 
produce an unity of design ; all will have passed 
through the same noviciates, they will be known 
to each other and to their head ; and by their 
communicating with each other, and with the 
master of their college, we shall gain such a 
body of information, the result of individual 
experience, as has not, perhaps, ever yet been 
brought together, and which is of the highest 


* Charge to Mesgrs Hauhroe and Roaen before the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, January 29 , 1819 . 
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Something, indeed, of this sort must 

be done upon any plan ; but to be done with 
any great effect, we must act upon a large scal^, 
and it is in the power of the two Societies, to HCt 
upon a scale, such as is hitherto quite unex- 
ampled in the Protestant world ; for, Protestants 
as we are, it were bigotry to deny that the Church 
of Rome, (notwithstanding that she may have 
'^ exaggerated her successes) has done wonders in 
the East; and we must consent in this, as 
in other things ah host^S/oceri** But it is not 
merely with reference to Jndia that I recommend 
this plan, nor am I unmindful of the resources 
which it will demand ; they will be considerable, 
but you will obtain them. Such an undertaking 
will tend to exalt the Church throughout the 
empire. It will not only remove a reproach, 
whether just or unjust, — it will do more —it will 
place her in an attitude such as no Protestant 
Church has assumed, and which will not have 
the less effect from being unexpected. Sub- 
scriptions, and donations, and legacies, will, no 
doubt, come in, in support of a collegiate mis- 
sionary establishment in India. Already, I 
think, I collect from the periodical puhUip§|ions, 
that, though nothing specific was, or would be, 
known in March or April last as to the course of 
proceedings, the Church seems to have risen in 
estimation, from its being evident that something 
would be done. 1 see, with satisfaction, addresses 
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in her behalf from quarters where, perhaps, it chap. 
was not to be expected. 

But now let me remark, though at the hazard 
of repetition, that money will do nothing with- 
out men* We must have able instruments, such 
as I endeavoured to describe in my letter to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; or, 
more, concisely, with heads full of sense, and 
hearts full of zeal Weak men would be abso- 
lutely good for nothing: of course, I mean nafeV 
merely those whose weakness is very obvious, 
but men, who cannqi deliberate and observe, 
and adapt iheasures to circumstances. They 
should also have some literarj" talent : they will 
be required to learn languages, to compose ele- 
mentary treatises, and to translate the Scriptures. 

But still all the good sense in the world, and 
talents the most powerful, will do nothing with- 
out an inextinguishable ardour in this holy 
cause. They must account it gain, though at 
any cost, to be the means of bringing over men 
to Christ, All their talents, and all their under- 
standing, must converge, as it were, to that one 
point ; it must be the focus of all their delibera- 
tions, and endeavours, and desires : and I would 
venture to suggest that a little excess on the 
side of zea l, should be no disqualification. We 
must alTbf us, more or less, be animated by a 
missionary spirit. As to myself, though 1 do 
not preach to the heathen, 1 am ready always 
VOL. n. • • H 
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niAP. to dve an answer to any of them that ask me ; 

XIX.” * 

and encourage such visits, as far as my positive 
engagements will allow. Send me out then, at 
least, txvo clergymen of the Church of England, 
as soon as possible, and three if you can, to be 
the master and professors. If a letter should 
come, authorising me to begin building, the col- 
lege will be finished by the time they could have 
made much progress in Ilindoostanee and Ben- 
galee, even though they Come out within three 
months after my letter. I would take care to 
provide them accommodation. Pray urge this 
point 'among your friends, not forgetting your 
valuable brother. I rejoice to see in some of the 
magazines, that a legacy of 20,000/. three per 
cents, has been left to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, by a clergymen in Essex. 
Surely some part of this will come to India !” 

Another extract from this letter will shew 
that, although New South Wales was not yet 
within his diocese, as it subsecpiently was the 
Bisliop of Calcutta was not wholly without op- 
portunities of being useful, even to that remote 
settlement. 

I have lately had a letter from 

the Rev. Mr. Marsden (the chaplain at Sidney) 
applying chiefly for school-books. I shall, 
therefore, on Monday next, mb\t‘ that he be 


* n> leUus-paunt, Octolur 2, 18U, 5 Goo. IV. 
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supplied with the National Society books, and chap. 
we shall thus, I trust, do some good even at 

Botany Bay Mr. Marsden says, the 

greatest boon I could bestow upon that settle- 
ment would be a good schoolmaster. But he 
says nothing about the means of supporting 
one, nor whether Governor Macquarrie would 
receive and uphold him, without which, the 
attempt would be useless. It would certainly 
be a fine thing to have the national system there 
in full force. Mr. Marsden tells me there are in 
the colony 5000 children, born of European 
parents, and at present under the tuition of 
very incompetent, and not very moral teachers: 

I will not lose sight of this matter, though I do 
not, at a single glance, see how it is to be ma- 
naged. Mr. Marsden writes like a man who will 
readily and thankfully accept any assistance 
from me ; so that I do not expect any opposition 
or untowardness in that quarter. I believe, 
however, that New South Wales is, by courtesy, 
if not by law, in the diocese of London, and I am 
no friend to intrusion.” ''I see,” — con- 

tinues the Bishop — “ in the Christian Observer, 
that the Pope is sending out an Irishman, (the 
Rev. Miles Prendergast) to be bishop of Malabar, 
xvitfi ixcejity missionary priests ! This is a master- 
stroke of policy. An Irishman and an English- 
man arc, in this point of view, the same thing. 

We are here the dominant p()wer ; and an 

li 2 
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niAP. English Popish bishop will do more for the 
Church of Rome than a dozen Portuguese.” 

1810 . subjoined extracts from a copious despatch, 

addressed by Bishop Middleton to Dr. Gaskin, 
will be perused with interest, as referring to a 
variety of important objects which then, and 
continually, demanded his care and exercised 
his sagacity ; and more especially, as containing 
an ample development of his motives, for his 
^ Continued urgency respecting the scheme of a 
mission college : — 


Calcutta, November 1, 181 D. 

Reverend akd dear Sir, 

I wrote to you last by the ship Lang, at the 
latter end of September ; and, among other 
things, I stated that the 1000/. granted me, on 
credit, by the Society, on my leaving England, 
was nearly exhausted ; and I also intimated the 
probability that I should be obliged to overdraw 
my credit, and to ask for an indemnity. The 
circumstances are the following. In my letter 
from Madras in March last, I informed the 
Society that I had advanced to archdeacon 
Twisleton 1000 nipees, to enable him to priht a 
large edition of the book of Common Prayer in 
Cingalese, which is the vernacular idiom of per- 
haps three-fourths of the island of Ceylon. Ac- 
cording to the estimate sent to me by archdeacon 
Twisleton, this sum was to defray the whole 
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expense ; and though, perhaps, I ought to have chap. 
demurred to the cheapness of the contract, which 
did indeed strike me at the time, I did not, (con- 
sidering that full two months are required to 
receive an answer here from Ceylon,) make any 
objection, but concluded that printing might be 
cheaper at Ceylon than at Calcutta. When the 
work, however, was half completed, archdeacon 
Twisleton discovered that the estimate was for 
printing onl^^ and that the paper would be 
separate charge. The consequence is, that not 
less than 2500 rupeet more will be wanting to 
complete the undertakfng; and jthat I might 
perhaps have hesitated to embark in it at this 
expense : yet when the work has advanced so 
far, it is better to complete it, than that the 
preceding expense should be wholly thrown 
away. Still, however, it will be a great work 
for the Society to have accomplished ; — 1000 
copies of a complete version of the Common 
Prayer into Cingalese, in a handsome quarto, on 
good paper, and, I hope, well executed. I have 
also made the Society instrumental to a version of 
the Common Prayer into Tamul, — a very beauti- 
ful book, — by taking of Dr. Rottler, the translator, 
copies to the amount of 120 pagodas, (48/.) and 
half that quantity on my own account, both of 
which I have ordered to be distributed among our 
native Christians in the south. Two good versions 
of the Common Prayer, will be a considerable 
contribution towards the Christian literature of 
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(HAP. the country; and I shall rejoice to see others, 
when they can conveniently be made. In my 
last I rcciuested you to pay to Mr. Ward, my 
agent, IIG/. 19 a‘. 4 Jr/, being the value of sicca 
rupees 935, 12(/. paid to the Madras district 
committee, to enable them to set the (Vepery) 
press to work again. I will thank you to add 
to it the 48/. above-mentioned : and also 40/. 5s. 
being, as I learn from the Society’s report for 
1817, a contribution from certain gentlemen at 
Norwich, to be applied by me as I may judge 
most conducive to the interests of Christianity 
in India. This is the only intimation I have 
received of it. The precise application of this 
sum shall be notified to the Society for the 
information of the donors, when the appropria- 
tion shall have been made. Having passed many 
years of my life at Norwich, I trust that I am 
pc'rmittcd to consider this donation somewhat in 
the light of a memorial of the place, and a 
testimony of good-will from persons, whose 
names, liowever, are not declared. I'hese sums 
amounting to 205/. 4,9. 4W/. you will be pleased 
to pay to Mr. Ward. 

I send you, by this conveyance, copies of a 
correspondence with the Madras district com- 
mittee, and also a very interesting letter from 
tlu' Uev. Mr. Hough, the chaplain at Palam- 
colta, uhose suggestions I beg leave to recom- 
mend to the Society, especially that which 
relates to sending a missionary to Palamcotta, 
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for which the present number of missionaries chap 
is insufficient. In truth, more missionaries should 
be sent out, or we may expect to be again in 
the same difficulties as before. Dr. Rottler is 
very old ; Mr. Kolhoff's best years are past ; 
and Mr. Holzbergh, I fear, is not, and never 
can, be efficient. For some time, till within 
these six months, we had a chaplain at Cudda- 
lore, who is said to have interested himself in 
some schools there, which, however, have since 
declined ; but we must expect, in the present 
state of this country, that where we are not 
in a state of activity, others will enter into our 
labours. 

The letter of the Madras district committee 
addressed to me, and sent herewith, embraces 
some matters of importance. Upon the inade- 
quacy of the salaries paid to our missionaries, 

I wrote to you from Madras. We do not, in 
truth, pay so well as other societies ; and our 
missionaries may plead necessity, if they devote 
to other concerns a portion of their time and 
attention, which should be given wholly to their 
mission. If they do their duty, they have ample 
and constant employment ; and I would suggest 
that the salaries should be raised, and that every 
missionary should, on his appointment, engage 
neither to seek nor to accept other emoluments. 

I would also beg leave to suggest that the 
salaries should be paid, not in arrear, but half 
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CHAP, yearly in advance ; inasmuch as the missionaries 

XIX. ^ 

cannot be expected to have any thing before 
hand, and all salaries in this country are received 
monthly: yearly and half-yearly payments in 
arrear are quite unknown. As to the mode of 
payment, it might, perhaps, be as well to pay the 
missionaries through the Madras district com- 
mittee ; and to invite the committee to suggest 
any consolidation of the mission funds, which 
they may hold to be conducive to an extension 
of the general benefits of the mission. It were 
undoubtedly ungracious to withhold from such a 
committee as that at Madras^ (which, in point of 
activity and lively interest in the Society’s con- 
cerns, has probably no superior,) any extension 
of its powers : but I am not quite sure that it 
would be prudent to do any thing which might 
give to the committee the appearance of being 
closely and directly connected with the con- 
version of the natives. 

Perhaps it might be well, in 

reply, to state, (supposing a new vote of credit 
to me) that the Bishop is empowered, by a 
grant of the Society, to enable the missionaries 
to improve their schools, to carry on the press 
with activity, and to aid any works in further- 
ance of the Society's designs, which the com- 
mittee, from their local knowledge and active 
interest in the cause of religion may be pleased 
to recommend to him • , , The committee are 
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entitled to the highest respect, and the secretary, chap. 
Mr. Clarke, is a man of great ability, and we 
owe much to his activity and judgment. Means 
will, of course, be taken for the more regular 
payment of the missionaries. 

I am in daily expectation of hearing from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and 1 should rejoice to find that 
the two societies have concurred in the scheme 
which I had the honour to recommend to the.^ 
former, in answer to a direct application from 
the secretary. My opinion from the first has 
been that it should baift joint concern : although 
I could not, with strict propriety, state this 
officially in my letter to Mr. Hamilton : still I 
am not without ground of hope, that the mea- 
sure may have been suggested and adopted. 

Your missionary establishment in the south 
might thus, in a few years, supposing no diffi- 
culties to arise in the way of ordination by the 
bishop, become a genuine Asiatic branch of the 
Church of England: you might also extend 
your missionary exertions to other parts of 
India. Missionaries are wanted at this place 
exceedingly, if it were only to conduct, and 
extend our native schools ; the whole labour of 
which falls upon my chaplain, who is also the 
secretary of the diocesan committee, and will 
shortly, I trust, be engaged also in other very 
important duties; though in all of them he is 
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chap, interrupted by long absence, on my visitations. 
It would also enable you to meet the suggestion 
of archdeacon Barnes, which I entirely approve, 
as to printing tracts in the native languages ; and 
your district committees, which are now esta- 
blished from Bombay on the western side of this 
diocese, to the Straits of Malacca, eastward, 
would afford admirable facilities of distribution : 
the Church would thus, also, be enabled to act 
upon a grand scale, such as no Protestant 
Church has ever attempted. The first expense 
too of a complete missionary establishment, 
(probably including the printing-office, about 
10,000/.) would, when thus divided, become 
light for such an establishment. I have ob- 
tained a commodious, ample, and retired site 
within three miles of this city ; and I wait only 
for authority from home to begin the building. 
Of one thing I feel certain, (though I should 
offer the opinion with great diffidence, consi- 
dering how very competent the Society is to 
form its own judgment in the case,) that a great 
collegiate institution, near this capital, sup- 
ported by two great societies, which yet in 
origin and in sentiment are but one, and directed 
to the sole object of propagating pure Christ- 
ianity and all subsidiary knowledge, and carried 
on by able, laborious, and pious men, yet acting 
within itself, and in all its ramifications, upon 
the same system ; — such an institution, I am 
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firmly persucoded, would never want funds, when chap. 
it was once fairly established and brought into 
action: and then, though not probably before, 
it would derive some assistance from India. . . . 

We have had a larger demand for Bibles than 
was contemplated. Perhaps the Society will 
oblige us by adding to the list of books, to be 
sent out at the beginning of the next year, a 
quantity of Bibles. But Mr. Hawtayne will 
write to Mr. Parker on this subject. It may 
be satisfactory to the Society to hear that our 
books have been lately in great request ; that a 
considerable quantity consigned to the Rev. 

Mr. Fisher, the chaplain at Meerut, near Delhi, 
have nearly all been sold, and that supplies have 
lately been voted to Penang, New South Wales, 
and the descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, settled at Pitcairn’s Island, in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

I am, reverend and dear sir, &c. 

T. F. Calcutta. 

This chapter shall be concluded with two 
short extracts, from his correspondence with 
Mr. Ward : the former of which, more especially, 
is recommended to the attention of those, who, 
whether in Europe or in Asia, form great expec- 
tations of the improvement of mankind from 
the influence of knowledge when divorced from 
religion. 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 

1U19. 


Calcutta, November 5, 1819. 

My DEAR Friend, 


I suppose that long ere this it is 

known in England what the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel means to do with the 
money collected under authority of the king’s 
letter. I have advised a mission college, or semi- 
nary, upon a considerable scale. This advice, I 
have little doubt, will be followed ; and I am ready 
prepared with a site worthy of any establish- 
ment that can be desired, — a piece of ground upon 
the banks of our majestic river, within three 
miles of the capital, adjoining the Botanic Gar- 
den, which resembles an English park, and 
directly opposite the magnificent villas of Garden 
Reach. If this can be well established, it pro- 
mises, with the Divine blessing, to be an honour 
to our Church and nation, and essentially to 
advance the Christian cause. A great deal, in 
truth, is going on here in the minds of the 
people ; but knowledge, or at least a smattering 
of every thing, is, I suspect, making a much more 
rapid progress than religion. I expect that, in 
a few years, we shall be overrun with small 
philosophers and politicians ; and then, if the 
country is in danger of being lost, the blame will 
be laid upon Christianity, which will be wholly 
unconcerned in the mischief, and is the only 
thing which could have averted it People here 
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argue as if mere secular knowledge will lead to 
Christianity, as a matter of course. I do not 
collect any such result either from Scripture or 
experience,^ — it leads much more naturally to 
something else. A Hindoo deist was asked the 
other day, if he did not wish the English out of 
the country ? His answer was, I wished you 
out of it twenty years ago — you did nothing for 
us ; but as you are going on now, I wish you to 
stay twenty years longer, and then the sooner^ 
you are gone the better.” However, I hope 
that Christianity will yet be diffused in time to 
prevent the evils which superficial knowledge 
must ever produce, unaccompanied with re- 
ligious restraint. 

Mrs. Middleton and myself, for the time, have, 
we bless God, escaped autumnal fevers. My 
sight, however, is much impaired— -I cannot see 
by candlelight. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

T. F. Calcutta. 

Calcutta, November 23 , 1819. 

My DEAR Friend, 

The grant ‘ of the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge is, as you say, a noble 
one. The Society for Propagating the Gospel 

* The intelligence of this grant waa received by the Bishop 
on the 16th of November, 1819. 
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CHAP, had already voted me a similar sum ; and out of 

XIX 

these I am about to build a college, which, I 
trust, will be an honour to our Church, and the 
bulwark of the Christian cause in this country. 
I have obtained for the college an admirable site, 
within three miles of this busy capital, but in a 
spot as retired as any village within twenty miles 
of London ; and there, I hope, men of learning 
and piety will be labouring to disseminate the 
blessed faith and surer hope of Christians, and 
will send forth their scholars throughout the 
eastern world, when he who projected the fabric 
shall be mouldering perhaps within its walls. To 
complete this institution, and to bring it into active 
operation, will probably cost me from five to seven 
years more of life ; though it were almost pre- 
sumptuous to look forward to such a period. It 
seems, in such a scene of mortality as we have 
lately witnessed, to be an especial mercy of 
Providence, that during the whole autumn, no 
sickness has visited my dwelling ; except, indeed 
among servants, who do not here live in the 
house. If amidst these dangers, I should survive 
till my work is pretty well advanced, I do not 
think it quite impossible that my residence here 
should be abridged. At present, however, I should 
be unwilling to quit my post : my duties are inte- 
resting and important, and I feel that my heart 
is in them : nor am I at present sensible of any 
^laterial decay, unless indeed that my sight grows 
la 
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indifferent ; but unhappily in this climate a man chap. 
breaks down all at once. He may attain to the 
age of fifty or sixty without ever having had a 
serious illness ; and then, on sending for his phy- 
sician to relieve what he supposed to be a slight 
complaint, he is told that he has no time to spare, 
but must embark for the Cape or England. 

I am glad that St. Pancras church is begun : 
had this happened in my time, I suspect I should 
never have had any thing to do with building a 
college in India ; but I doubt not that all things 
are ordered for the best. I am sure that half my 
disappointments in life have proved mercies and 
blessings. Farewell! my dear friend, and be- 
lieve me. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

T. F. Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Conversion and baptism of a native at Meerut by the Rev. 
Henry Fisher — Misunderstanding between military and 
episcopal jurisdiction — Notice of Propaganda by the Rev, 
J. Pratt — Communication with Greek Christians — Extracts 
of correspondence with archdeacon Barnes^ and with Mr. 
Ward — Awful thunder -storm--Duty of chaplains to 
military hospitals — Proposal of marriage act for India-^ 
Letter to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
on the southern rnissimi— Transfer of the Danish missions 
in Tan) ore — Donation of Tamul prayer-books from Sir 
Robert Brownrigg — Letter from the Rev. J, Hough on the 
the Society's missions — Letter to Mr, Norris — Free- school 
at Calcutta — Project of the Governor-general for building a 
cathedral and bishop's house at Calcutta, 

Tiiii movements thus making in the southern 
and western parts of Hindostan, in furtherance 
of tlie great cause of religious truth, seemed to 
be now also beginning to operate in the north. 

In tile month of December this year, a most 
interesting communication was addressed to the 
Bishop, by the Rev. Henry Fisher, the chaplain 
of Meerut, a large military cantonment, not far 
from Delhi, under the presidency of Bengal. It 
appears that a soldier of the native infantry 
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stationed in that neighbourhood, had been con- 
verted to Christianity ; an incident which seems 
to have been productive of some jealousy among 
the military authorities. A representation of 
the matter was accordingly transmitted by 

Major , commanding that corps, to the 

commander-in-chief at Calcutta; and the affair 
was displayed in such a light, that the marquess 
of Hastings thought it necessary to refer it to the 
official consideration of the Bishop. His lordship 
immediately called upon Mr. Fisher for a full 
statement relative to this occurence, and the 
answer of that gentleman is here inserted. It 
presents us with an affecting instance of the 
power of Divine truth on a sample, honest, and 
tourngeous heart ; and it places in a somewhat 
curious light tlie fears of the brave and the 
follies of the wise !” 


Meerut, December 14, 1819. 

My Lord, 

Having had the honour to receive your lord- 
ship’s communication respecting the conversion 
and subsequent baptism of Matthew Pirbhoodeen 
Naick in the 25th Bengal native infantry, I 
beg leave, in cheerful compliance witli your 
lordship’s retjuest for full information upon the 
subject, to . state tlie following particulars. 

Could I have imagined it possible that Major 
had written so intemperate a record 

VOL. n. i 
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CHAP, of the transaction, I must have felt it an incum- 
bent duty to address your lordship long ago ; 
but as that gentleman assured me, in reply to 
a note of mine, that he had merely related the 
fact in compliance with what he felt to be his 
duty, and gave me no intimation of his having 
proffered any alarming prophetic conjectures of 
bis own, I could anticipate no consequences of 
an unpleasant nature, and therefore did not 
think it requisite to address you on the subject. 

I believe yoiir lordship is already fully aware 
that, since my residence at Meerut, I have had 
abundant occasion to observe a strong spirit of 
enquiry prevalent amongst many of the natives 
as to the nature of the Christian religion. Unso- 
Ucilcd and unsought tvholhj on mij part, numbers, 
both of Mahometans and Hindoos, frequently 
visit my house for the purpose of begging (if 
unable to purchase) our Scriptures in the native 
languages, or to enquire into the meaning of 
different passages which awaken their curiosity 
or excite their feelings. The interesting result 
luis been a certain degi’ce of intimacy between 
us, and, in some few instances, the ultimate 
conversion, baptism, and consistent Christian 
deportment, of those who have joined them- 
selves to our Church. One of these men (whose 
uprightness and competent abilities, qualify him 
for the office) is employed by me to conduct 
this little church under my eyes and direction. 
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which he does with considerable zeal and talent, chap. 

XX. 

His name is Anand Messee. In his absence, 
in occasional missionary labour amongst the 
Saadhs (to whom he is particularly acceptable) 
my moonshee, Mooneef, a very exemplary Christ- 
ian, takes his place. Part of the daily occu- 
pations of this little party of native converts is to 
read the Scriptures in their own apartment, an 
old convenient room over one of the gateways 
of the city of Meerut Of course, this is free 
of access to every voluntary visitor. Their 
congregation of hearers varies much in nu- 
merical strength. Sometimes they have six or 
seven, sometimes twice the number. Among 
the occasional visitors at this place, the soldier 
in question frequently made his appearance, and 
ultimately requested to be introduced to me. 

His visits were frequent ; and the decided change 
of his opinions, and, I trust, of his heart, 
marked and satisfactory. I found he had been 
labouring under a deep conviction of the worth- 
lessness and wickedness of his heathen ignorance 
and idolatry for nine years ; that, when he 
went with his regiment to the Isle of France, 
he used to watch for opportunities to steal into 
the Christian Church, and strive to worship 
the Christian God in spirit, though ignorant 
of the meaning of their language or of their 
forms, and could only comfort himself with the . 
conscious reflection that God . knew his heart.’ 

I 2 
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CHAP. He longed to meet with some one who should 
be competent to teach him ; although many 
fears of consequences both of a temporal and 
spiritual nature frequently distressed him. He^ 
at last, determined to speak to a Christian cler- 
gyman, to unfold the state of his soul. The 
opportunity as he thought had not occurred till 
he came to Meerut; and he considered it in 
answer to his imperfect prayers, that the pro- 
' vidence of God had brought him here. 

As soon as the Brahmins of his corps were 
apprised of his intentions to become a Christian, 
they manifested extreme sorrow for what they 
conceived to be his folly, by kind remonstrances. 
They pointed out to him the perilous conse- 
quences, the loss of his high and honourable 
caste, the consequent rejection of all his friends, 
the certain displeasure of government, who would, 
as they told him, certainly turn him out of his 
situation for becoming a Christian ; so that he 
would leave every thing dear to him in life, and 
even his bread. lie replied, that he believed that 
Jesus Christ would be the friend of all who trusted 
in him ; that Christian caste was more honoura- 
ble than all others, because they were the people 
of the true God ; that his being a Christian could 
not make him a bad soldier; and that he did not 
think government would cast him off any more 
than they would other non-commissioned officers, 
such as the serjeant-major, and the quarter-master 
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seijeant, who were Christians ; and the drummers chap. 
were Christians ; and why should he be punished 
unless he did something wrong ? The Brahmins 
then proffered to bribe him, by settling upon him 
for life a monthly pension of twenty rupees, which 
he instantly rejected, saying, that he believed 
that Jesus Christ would provide for him suffi- 
ciently, not only in this life, but for ever. Finding 
him determined, they vilified his character, repre-*^' \ 
senting him as a drunkard and a glutton, and 
ultimately as insane, I conclude that these 
absurd stories were believed by some of tlft 
officers of his corps ; for I learn that a court of 
enquiry was instituted into the man’s conduct. 

The result was, however, the most satisfactory 
evidence of his having ever conducted himself, 
not merely well, but in a most exemplary manner, 
and that he was a particularly smart and fine 
soldier. He was baptized by me, at his own 
luisoUcited request, (which I beg your lordship 
will have the goodness to observe) on the 20th 
of October, in the presence of the other native 
Christians, and one or two friends of mine, pre- 
vious to his departure on some regimental duty, 
being apprehensive he might not return to 
Meerut; and here the business ended. The 
Brahmins ceased to trouble him, and the only 
symptoms of consternation'' which Major — 
in the plenitude of his zeal pathetically laments, 
is this ; he eats his meals by himself, barred from 
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( HAP. admission within the magic circle with which the 
Brahmin entrenches himself. In every other 
respect he still remains the same, — a steady man, 
a good soldier,— except that he reads his Bible, 
and prays to the one Eternal Jehovah through 
Jesus Christ. I trust this plain unvarnished 
statement to your lordship will place this matter 
in its proper light, and be a sufficient proof that 
the intemperate and irritating representation, 

which Major has thought proper to 

transmit for the information of government, is 
flttcrly unwarranted by the circumstances of 
the case. 

I will take care and attend to your lordship’s 
desire, tliat the registers are in future forwarded 
half-yearly. I should esteem it a favour if your 
lordship will communicate to me the result of 
the proj)osed investigation into the circum- 
stances of Matthew Pirbhoodeen’s story. 

I am, with respectful and sincere regard, 
Your lordship’s 

Faithful and most obedient servant, 

Henry Fisher. 

In the midst of these nobler cares, the Bishop 
was sometimes encountered by such strange and 
ahomalous oblicjuities of opinion, as would have 
been almost laughable, if they did not indicate a 
state of mind, which* threatened him with inces^ 
sant difficulty and vexation. He was one day 
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asked with all imaginable gravity, by a sensible criAP. 
man, and a Churchman too, whether his new 
college was to be a branch of the Baptist esta- 
blishment at Serampoor ! A much more serious 
annoyance was, that he had, occasionally, to 
contend with men who seemed to prefer military 
to episcopal jurisdiction. He mentions, in his 
correspondence, that he was one day surprised 
by the receipt of a letter from one of the chap- 
lains, accompanied by a request that his lordship 
would forward it to the government; and the 
purport of this notable application was, that thft 
government would be pleased to define the 
boundaries between the ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary jurisdiction over the clergy ; as if, says the 
Ihshop, the government had any power to give 
an authoritative interpretation to the lettcrs- 
patent, or the officers of the army had any ec- 
clesiastical control over the ministers of the 
Church ! Tlie Bishop, of course, declined to 
transmit this paper to the government. Never- 
theless, it appears that this very man, having 
afterwards obtained leave of absence from his 
own station, and being on a visit at another, 
where there was a licensed chaplain, obtained 
there, from the commanding officer, a sort of 
license to officiate at a wedding, although the 
licensed chaplain remonstrated against the in- 
vasion of his rights. To cojupletc this strange ; 
irregularity, the commanding officer actually 
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C HAP, caused a copy of his pretended license to be sent 
to the senior chaplain at Calcutta, affecting to 
consider him as the supreme constituted eccle- 
siastical authority. Copies of these documents 
were immediately transmitted by the Bishop to 
the Governor-general in council, with a view to 
the suppression of such unwarrantable practices, 
which, it is to be hoped, never were repeated. 
The circumstance is noticed here for the sole 
purpose of presenting some notion of the vexa- 
tious opposition against which episcopal autho- 
rity had then to contend, and which compelled 
the first holder of it to prepare for a conflict 
at every step of liis progress. To our imagina- 
tion, few things can well be more extraordinary 
than this assumption of ecclesiastical authority 
by martial functionaries ! And yet some persons 
in authority were still inclined to think, that the 
clergy doing duty with the military, were subject 
to the court-martial. The? confusion, however, 
was precisely such as might naturally be ex- 
pectc'd to arise out of a state of Christian society 
which had been suffered to gi*ow up without any 
ecclesiastical establishment, and in which all 
authority, of every kind, was often, from neces- 
sity, concentrated, for years together, in the 
persons of military men. 

It would be improper to dismiss the letter 
which alludes to these particulars, without 
noticing the honourable testimony it bears to 
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the work of the Reverend Josiah Pratt, entitled chap. 

XX. 

** Propaganda,*' — a publication which exhibits a 
view of the past labours of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. ** I really 
think,” says the Bishop, '' that the Society, and 
tlierefore the Church, owes a great deal to this 
publication, though I dislike the title of it. I 
have put it into circulation as much as possible : 
and people are perfectly amazed that they never 
heard of a Society which has done so much* It is 
one of the most interesting exposes I ever read ; 
and Mr. Pratt has done us essential service. 

Mr. Hawtayne, by my desire, drew up a short 
account of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts taken from the Pro- 
paganda, and sent it to the government Gazette, 
to prepare the way for fuller details hereafter.” 

The greater part of a letter from the Bishop 
to Dr. Gaskin, dated Calcutta, February 2, 1820, 
is here inserted, as it contains some very interest- 
ing particulars relative to missionary concerns 
in the south of India. 

“ Your letter of the 28th July reached me 
three days ago. I had not heard any thing of 
the transfer of the Christian congregations in 
Tanjore, belonging to the Danish mission, to 
our Society ; a measure, the expediency of which 
the Society appears to have left to my decision. 

I am not aware of any circumstance which shoirkl 
induce us to decline such an offer, — on the con- 
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. trary, I think it desirable in every point of view. 
I have, therefore, directed Mr. Hawtayne to 
write immediately to Mr. Kolhoff, to inform the 
missionaries at Tranquebar, that our Society 
accepts the proposal, and will make the stipulated 
allowance of 10/. per month for the purpose ; 
and also to request that Mr. Kolhoff will take 
immediate charge of those catechists and their 
congregations ; and expect from me the pay- 
ment of the monthly allowance, till a permanent 
arrangement can be made at home. This arrange- 
ment you will be so kind as to make as early as 
you conveniently can, as there is considerable 
difficulty in making these payments in India, and 
afterwards settling the account in England. 

'' I am very glad to find the Society have 
raised the salaries of the missionaries to 150/. : 
you add, that they will raise it 50/. more, if 
I should deem it expedient. I really think that 
more is requisite. Suppose that you make it 
180/. per annum, and 200/. to the Vepery mis- 
sionaries, and to xMr. Kolhoff; to the latter, for 
his length of service, and to the Vepeiy mis- 
sionaries ex|)rcssly on the ground of the greater 
expense of living at Madras, which is probably 
the movst expensive place in India. This I should 
consider to be a just arrangement, and such as 
would satisfy all the parties. 

" On looking at the Ceylon Gazette, which is 
just arrived, I observe a quarterly meeting of the 
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Colombo district committee on the 2d ult., from 
which it appears that the governor. Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, who is now, however, probably on 
his voyage to England, has presented to the 
committee the complete impression (500 copies) 
of a Tamul version of the Liturgy, made by 
Christian David, the pupil of Swartz. The books 
are bound, and could not, I suppose, have cost 
his Excellency less than 300/. This very gener- 
ous act, I doubt not, the. Society will notice os 
it deserves. When the Cingalese version, for 
which I have already requested the Society to 
send out paper, shall be completed, the book of 
Common Prayer will be intelligible to all the 
inhabitants of Ceylon ; with the exception, per- 
haps, of some few of the wild tribes in the 
interior, who are in a state of barbarism. You 
may recollect that the Society has assisted in an 
edition of the Tamul Prayer Book at Madras, as 
translated by Dr. Rottler ; but you are not to 
infer that this has been rendered useless by what 
has been done at Ceylon : the Malabar of Ceylon 
is said to have degenerated very much from that 
of the peninsula, so as to constitute almost 
another language. I may remind you that the 
version of Christian David has been noticed by 
you in the Report for 1816, at p, 53. 

Upon the whole, I trust that the affairs of 
the Society are as prosperous in this part of the 
world as could be expected, under all the cir- 
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ciiAF. cumstances. I have lately prevailed with the 
Governor to grant a small allowance to the chap- 
lain of Dacca, to enable him to pass three months 
of the year at Chittagong, a station on the bor- 
ders of the Birman empire, where there are 
several Europeans, and other Christians. Mr. 
Taylor writes that he has found three gentlemen 
tliere who will be members of our diocesan com- 
mittee, and will form a -little station committee, 
and use their endcavoujs to distribute our books. 
All these out-posts may hereafter be important, 
especially when the college shall be in action. 
I am very anxious to begin the building ; but 
the preparations require some time. Chittagong 
is about 150 miles south-east of Dacca, and about 
300 miles E. by S. of Calcutta, and is the same 
with Islamabad. But this reminds me to suff- 

o 

gest, that in the extended relations of the Society 
with India, it miglit be convenient if a map of 
India were hung up in the board-room. 

“ The letter of the Rev. Mr. Hough was read 
here at a pretty numerous meeting, and it called 
forth from all who heard it, an expression of 
general Christian feeling ; it may probably be as 
well received in England. I wrote to Mr. Hough 
to thank him on behalf of the Society for his 
attention to its concerns ; and I have heard from 
him in reply. He speaks in strong terms of the 
importance of sending a missionary to Palam- 
cotta ; and I believe that much might be done in 
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that quarter. But I wrote to you on this subject cifAP. 
some months since.” 

The letter of the Reverend J. Hough, here 
alluded to by the Bishop, is inserted, as convey- 
ing some interesting particulars relative to his 
visit of some of the Society’s missions. 

Palamcotta, September 2 , 1819. 

My dear Sir, 

Having just returned from a visit to the Pro- 
testant Churches in tliis district, I hasten to 
report their present condition. 

There is a church at every station ; but, with 
only two exceptions, they are built with raw 
brick, and covered with palmyra leaves. The 
ground, on which these churches stand, was given 
to the mission by the Nabob’s government nearly 
twenty years ago, and most of the buildings were 
erected at the same time. Those I have seen are 
in very good repair, and it requires but a small 
sum annually to keep them so. 

The mission has received an important acces- 
sion since the last report in another native priest, 
named Viservarsemarden. He seems to be a 
man of respectable abilities and genuine piety : 
and the discourse I heard him preach to his own 
congregation would have done credit to a minister 
possessed of the advantage of a superior education 
to that which he has received. He is stationed 
at a village called by the Christians Nazareth, 
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al^out twenty miles to the south of this ; and 
Abraham, the other country priest, is at Mothel- 
loor, a few miles farther. If I may judge from 
appearances during my short stay among the 
people of these two villages, they are much 
attached to their priests, as are the Christians of 
the surrounding country; and I am persuaded 
they only require to be well supported and 
encouraged to prove ol the most essential service 
to the congregations entrusted to their care. 
Even from my hasty visit, the joy diffused 
through all classes was indescribable, and the 
people flocked in from the neighbouring villages 
in every direction. Oil catechizing such as were 
introduced to me as the principal ^leople, I found 
them much better taught in their religion than I 
had anticipated : and considering the space of 
time that they have been without a missionary, 
it was highly gratifying and encouraging to find 
the benign and peaceable genius of Christianity 
still keeping them at unity amongst themselves. 
The two villages named above consist entirely 
of Protcslantsy nor is there an idol or heathen 
temple any where to be seen : w hile the stillness 
that prevailed, contrasted with the tumult of 
heathen abodes, seemed to invest these favoured 
spots with a degree of sanctity, and made one 
forget for the moment that they were in the 
midst of a pagan land. One of tlic priests led 
me to a part of the village, where was seated 

13 
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under the shade of cocoa-nut trees a considerable 
company of women spinning cotton, and singing 
Lutheran hymns to the motion of their wheels. 
After service a great part of the congregation 
shewed no disposition to disperse, and, seating 
themselves around the door, sang their hymns to 
a late hour. There were two old men among the 
group, who were converted to the Christian faith 
by your missionary Jcenicke, about twenty years 
ago, and they sang to me several hymns he had 
taught them. What they sang or said was not 
so intelligible, indeed, as the language of younger 
men, but you will readily imagine them to liave 
been among tlie most interesting of the company. 
I state these, pci'liaps trifling particulars, to shew 
that there appears to be something more than the 
bare name of Christianity here ; and that the 
enemies of missionary exertions are mistaken in 
asserting, as many have asserted, that there is 
not a genuine convert to Christianity among the 
native protestants. No, Sir, if the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge had no other 
fruit of their cares, their exertions, or their 
expenditures, for ‘‘ the promoting of Christian 
knowledge” in India, to j)roduce, they might 
])oint triumphantly to these two villages, in proof 
that their labour has not been in vain. I have 
seldom witnessed so much religion in a town in 
Kngland as is conspicuous here : and some 
heathen in the neighbourhood of one of the vil- 
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CHAP, lages told me candidly, that it was a very quiet 
and' good place. 

1 spoke-with the priests of the Tamul Liturgy 
that you .propose sending hither, and recom- 
mended them to adopt it in all the churches in 
room of the German form of worship now in use ; 
and they ^-eadily acceded to the proposition. I 

concluded this to be the wish of the committee 

. ' 

. from their sending five and twenty copies of the 
>vork ; but, if I have misconceived their intention, 
I beg they will let me know in time to prevent 
any alterations being made. 

By t\\c statement of baptisms, &c. dialing the 
last year, the committee will perceive that the 
mission continues to spread. 

Children baptized 117 

Converts from heathenism . . 52 

169 

Deceased 115 

Total increase for the year 1818 51 

Man'iages . .81 Conimunicants . 127 

In communicating this report of the present 
state of the Society mission in this remote corner 
of the Indian continent, I feel that I have not 
done justice to the subject : but I am especially 
persuaded, that it is not possible for me to 
convey the impression that the sight of so many 
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native Christians congregated together must chap. 
impart to every benevolent mind ; and I could 
not help wishing, whilst among these interesting 
people, ^ that the committee were present to 
witness the scene.” 

It may perhaps help to illustrate the interesting 
peculiarities of Anglo-Indian episcopacy, to men- 
tion that it brought ^Bishop Middleton into cor- 
respondence with some members of the Greek * 
Church. I *do not know,” he writes whe-^ ^ 
ther you are awire that we have several Greeks 
in the provu3(W under this government. But 
what, is -^sore rehiarkable is, that though they 
are mostly traders in a small way, many of them 
understand ancient Greek exceedingly well. Two 
called upon me the other day, and sent up their 
card hi GreeJc, dc.siring,an audience: and I have 
just received a Greek letter from Benares, in 
which the writer commends, ' to wpaov, to iXapov, 

TO KaXoK^yaOoVf Kai .XpicTToplptfrov ^Ooc vpiov/ aS 

classically as if he had been at Cambridge. You 
must know that I am a favourite with these 
Greeks ; first, I. believe, from having some 
acquaintance with their ancient language, of 
which they are reasonably proud ; and for having 
given one of their padres (priests) a Greek letter 
"to the Patriarch of Constantinople. I compli- 
mented the Patriarch on his sitting in the chair 

* To the author, dated Calcutta^ April 5, 1820. 

\OL. II. 


K 
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, of Chrysostom ; but the poor man, as I have 
since learned, had been driven from the chair 
but a few days before my letter reached him,, 
and was obliged to content himself with a mes- 
sage, being too afflicted to write !” 

The miscellaneous objects which demanded 
the Bishop’s attention during the present year 
(1820) will be best learned from the following 
portions of his correspondence with archdeacon 
-Barnes ; which will exhibit, among other matters, 
the incessant evil and perplexity arising from the 
want of a regular marriage-law in India. 

Calcutta, April 7» 1820. 

I have been longer than I intended in noticing 
the difficulty referred to by the Rev. Mr. Baynes, 
in the return required of him by military autho- 
rity, of his official visits to the garrison hospital ; 
but the absence of the king’s troops from Bombay 
in the interval has made the delay, I trust, of no 
importance. 

When I directed that tlie garrison chaplain 
should visit the sick at least once in every week, 

I was not aware, that under the former system 
the order was to visit twice : nor should I have 
conceived it to be consistent with my duty, to 
introduce a lower system than that which had 
been already established. I have inquired, how- 
ever, into the origin of the military regulation to 
which Mr. Baynes refers ; and I find it to be such 
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that I conceive it must be complied with. It rests chap. 

* XX. 

upon a compact between his Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the East India Company ; who would 
be required to maintain army chaplains in this 
country, to officiate exclusively to the king’s 
troops, if they did not covenant that their own 
chaplains should perform this duty ; and of this 
duty it is everywhere a part to visit the sick 
twice in every week, and to report, periodically, 
that this has been done ; and every neglect oh;^ 
the part of the Company’s chaplains would be a 
violation of the compact entered into by their 
employers. It is not, therefore, an assump- 
tion of military authority over the chaplains to 
require the return, but merely the fulfilment of 
an order, to which the chaplains are subject, by 
their appointment. I will thank you to explain 
these circumstances to Mr. Baynes, and I doubt 
not he will see the matter in its true light ; in 
requiring the return, the officer acts not judi- 
cially but merely ministerially 

Calcutta, April 8, 1820. 

I entirely agree with you respecting the merits 
of the National Society ; I consider it to be, at 
this moment, the most important society in 
England : all others must be ineffectual if it fail ; 
the disaffection of the lower orders, if not checked 
by its operation, will swallow up every thing. I 
do not, however, think it would be at all expe- 
K 2 
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nr \p. client to raise subscriptions for it, or for any 
purely British object, in India: our duty is to 
interest the Indian public in the wants of this 
country. To raise money here, to be sent to 
England, would be virtually a declaration that 
the state of religion and knowledge in India are 
subjects of subordinate concern. I rejoice in 
the success of your exertions, and the produce 
of your Sermon for promoting Christian know- 
ledge : 70/. is indeed a considerable sum. Your 
funds are now such, that if the college were esta- 
blished, you might assist the press by employing 
it in printing translations of the Society’s tracts. 
1 have, however, written home upon that subject. 
I hope to have students in the college from your 
side of India, and a Mahratta moonshec ; and I 
have reason to expect that the Ceylon govern- 
ment will support Cingalese students in college, 
at tiie public charge. The time may come when 
all the governments may adopt the same course : 
it may be seen to be a matter of })olicy to have 
converts trained up in the principles of order and 
allegiance. 

You may remember that when I was at Bom- 
bay, I applied to the Board of Control respecting 
a marriage act; but Mr. Courtenay was un- 
willing to take up the business. I do not see, 
however, how^ wc can go on with the present 
system, or rather want of all system. What 
is a license in one part of India is no license 
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in another. In some places commanding officers chap. 
consider a scrap of paper, indicating their con- 
sent to a soldier’s marriage, to supersede banns : 
and the other day, when a soldier was told his 
banns should be published, he said he would 
have nothing to do with banns, and was imme- 
diately married by one of the Baptists. The 
marriage is certainly invalid ; but the notion 
seems to prevail, that any thing is a marriage, 
which the person officiating chooses to call so. 

A late Madras paper announces a marriage by 
a Danish missionary from Tranquebar, then 
staying at Madras. I must, therefore, again 
make an attempt to have these abuses cor- 
rected ; and to aid me in the work, I wish you 
would turn your thoughts to the subject, and 
throw together such hints, as may seem to you to 
be applicable to the state of this country ; for our 
peculiar circumstances must be considered, and 
in fact constitute the difficulty of the problem. 

Wc have been keeping Lent here tolerably 
well; on every Wednesday the children were 
catechised in the cathedral, and on the Friday 
evenings I preached to very considerable con- 
gregations ; and on Faster Sunday to 700, of 
whom 150 were communicants. Lent, however, 
like every thing else, has become a subject of 
controversy here, owing to my interference to 
prevent public amusements in Passion Week. 

On the Saturday preceding Passion Week, the 
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papers announced a conversatione, i. e. a public 
dance, on the Tuesday following ; and it is cer- 
tainly true, as one of the newspapers express it, 
that ‘‘ the highest civil authority was requested 
by the highest ecclesiastical authority’* to use 
his influence to get the ball postponed ; and 
postponed it was accordingly. Upon this some 
scribbler in a newspaper wishes to know if 

Passion Week is observed in London ? 

. . Whether the controversy will 

go on, I know not : but the last important ques- 
tion was, whether the Scotch Church be not 
legally established in India? 1 am not yet 
acquainted with the benefits arising from the 
freedom of the press here ; but the evils are 
apparent enough. One of them is, that every 
malignant sneer or silly jest against religion 
obtains a ready currency both among Europeans 
and natives. One of the papers here has lately 
attacked the observance of the Sabbath I 


Calcutta, August 3, 1820. 

I received your Education Society, and Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge reports, and I 
think them both extremely well drawn up. They 
exhibit, in both instances, a very flourishing state 
of things, owing, I am fully aware, to the zeal 
and activity with which you promote the in- 
terests of the two institutions. Be assured that 
1 duly feel the value of such co-o|>eration. 
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I am glad the Society for Promoting Christian chap. 
Knowledge have enabled you to translate and 
print their tracts, at least, to make a beginning. 

I mean to enable this committee to do some- 
thing in the same way. You are right in sup- 
posing that the college here will supply all these 
things: it is one of its prominent objects to 
print our tracts in the prevailing languages, and 
to sell them at reduced prices to members of the 
several committees, and, at some price, probably, 
to any who will purchase. The enormous ex- 
pense of printing at present is a serious impedi- 
ment to the promotion of knowledge, and really 
reduces the value of the invention. I have set 
the two presses of the Society to work again 
at Madras. They are printing a Tamul transla- 
tion of Lewis’s Catechism, made by one of our 
new missionaries, Mr, Haubroe, of whom I hear 
all that is desirable ; and a Psalter is also in the 
press. That committee has always gone on 
exceedingly well. Mr. Clarke is, in truth, one 
of the ablest and best disposed men I have ever 

known 

I cannot fix precisely the time of my visiting 
you ; but you shall have ample notice. I mean, 
at present, to leave this place about the first week 
of the new year. It seems to have been provi- 
dential that I was prevented from going my visi- 
tation at the beginning of the present ; I should 
probably have fallen in, on my return, with the 
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whelmed so many persons in destruction. My 
plan will be to visit you first, and to touch at 
Ceylon afterwards ; though I hardly know what 
I am to do at the latter, where only a single colo- 
nial chaplain remains in the island : an archdeacon 
and a chaplain^ in the absence of the bishop, consti’- 
tute the Church establishmenL 

I thank you for your hints towards a Marriage 
Act for India : the great difficulties turn upon the 
paucity of clergy and the want of parishes. You 
say, ** let every station be taken as a parish for 
the purposes of the Act but a parish has known 
boundaries, and in England what is not in one 
parish is in some other. What is to be the boundary 
of a station ? A few days ago one of the chaplains 
here applied to me in the following case : a Ser- 
jeant at Midnapore (70 miles from Calcutta,) was 
to be married to a young woman of that place ; 
there is no chaplain there, and a serjeant cannot 
afford to send for one : but his officer w'ould 
permit him to come over to Calcutta to the 
cathedral. He could not afford a license; and 
where were his banns to be published ? I directed 
that they should be published at the cathedral : 
Midnapore is nearer to Calcutta than to any 
other clerical station, and, therefore, must be 
taken as an adjoining extra-parochial place, 
or a hamlet within the parish. Such a pub- 
lication, it may be said, at such a distance 
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from the residence of the parties, is really nuga- chap. 
tory ; so it is, but this is the only way in which 
we can save the analogy, and publish banns at 
all. I mention this merely to shew you that a 
main difficulty relates to boundaries ; as whether 
Calcutta includes Midnapore, and even Cuttack ; 
and this difficulty would not be removed entirely, 
if those stations, and all others of the same im- 
portance, had chaplains. Pray turn your atten- 
tion to the subject in this point of view. 

Mr. Davies’s return restores him to Coilaba. 

I do trust, however, that he will not attempt or 
wish to set up a congregation again in Bombay, 
or do any thing which is not strictly canonical ; 
and that you will give him to understand plainly, 
if it be necessary, that it cannot be allowed. 

There is abundant room for the exercise of all 
salutary zeal within the limits of the discipline 

of the Church 

The government here have lately sent me a 
copy of a despatch from the court of directorsJV 
informing me in what way they wish me to grant 
licenses. 1 suppose the letter passed through 
the Board of Controul, and yet it bespeaks a 
degree of interference, which, on a former occa- 
sion, the Board disclaimed 

As to ecclesiastical matters here, I am sorry to 


‘ An abstract of this despatch has been inserted in vol. i. 
page 449 — 460. 
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say, that several of the chaplains are expected to 
take their furlough the next cold season ; and I 
question whether more than nine or ten will 
remain in this archdeaconry. It is a sad state 
of things, and really disgraceful to the greatest of 
Christian nations ; but the fault is not with me.** 

It may afford a seasonable relief from these 
details to furnish the reader with parts of the 
Bishop’s correspondence vvith Mr. Ward, which 
present an interesting combination of light and 
shadow. 


Calcutta, April 8, 1820, 

My dear Friend, 

It is long since I heard from you ; but it is 
some relief to me, that while I do not hear from 
you, I can at least write to you. You judged 
very well in directing to Bombay ; though as it 
happens, my visitation of the western side of my 
diocese must be deferred till the beginning of 
next year. I purpose to go to Bombay direct, 
and to take Ceylon on my return. My late expe- 
rience, however, has made me rather more averse 
tlian ever from the sea ; we went through a great 
deal, and had some very narrow escapes. At my 
next visitation of Bombay I shall probably have 
occasion to go to Surat. I shall then be pretty 
well acquainted with all the sea coast of India. 
I am constantly asked, when I shall go into the 
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Upper Provinces, to Agra and Delhi ? But till the char 
Company will build churches in those parts, v— 

I should be able to efiPect but little ; and even then 
I know not how I should find time; it would 
occupy at least ten months, if not a whole year ; 
and my duties in Calcutta are alone sufficient 
to occupy my whole attention. They are in- 
creasing, indeed, every day: so much so that 
I am unable to keep down my routine business, 
and have fallen sadly into arrear. I have not 
yet begun to build my college ; but I am maldng 
preparations. It is inconceivable what trouble I 
have had with architects. The routine of office is 
vastly slower here than in London ; but I hope 
it will be well done at last. I have got the grant 
of land executed, a beautiful spot of twenty acres 
on the western bank of the river, to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and their successors for ever. A very experienced 
builder has examined the ground, and he says 
that there is not Jirmer or drier in BengaL If 
it please God to preserve me amidst so many 
dangers till the college is well established, I 
hardly know what more I shall have to desire 
on this side the grave. The other morning I 
walked over the ground without any companion, 
and while I heard at a distance the woodman’s 
axe at the root of the trees, I could not help 
musing on what, if God bless the design, will be 
the future studies and glories of the place, when 
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niAr. the founder, perhaps within its walls, is mingling 
with the dust. 

I am sorry to say that the cholera morbus 
has broken out again : it is really almost a 
plague. Europeans have not very lately suffered 
much from it : but every body is provided with 
medicine to be taken instantly : the doctor must 
not be waited for : life is here held by an awful 
tenure. Somehow or other I have caught cold, 
and am at this moment much oppressed by it : 
but I have the best of nurses. It makes me 
tremble when I reflect that I hold all my happi- 
ness in this world by a single, and apparently 
a very slight thread. I am, indeed, the most 
dependent man living. I feel myself to be so, 
and often it alfeets my spirits. There is nothing 
to break tlie fall- -no child; and, in this country, 
no friend ; none, I mean, in the sense which the 
ease supposes. But I trust that Providence will 
order every thing for the b(*st. Of all men in the 
world I ought to be among the last who could 
doubt his mercy. My whole life, up to the 
present hour, is a monument of his mercy. 

The late season of Lent has been kept here 
with a considerable degree of propriety. I 
catechised the children on every Wednesday, 
and preached to very respectable congregations 
on every Friday evening : and on Sunday last, 
(Eiuster-day), nty congregation was 700, of whom 
150 received the sacrament. But this is the 
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favourable side of the case: there is a great chap. 

. XX 

deal of irreligion here ; and it is not without 
its advocates. Pray present our united regards 
to Mrs. Ward and the family, and believe me, 

Kvcr your affectionate friend, 

T. F. Calcutta. 


Calcutta, August 7, 1820. 

My dear Erikni), 

The contrast of your sauntering and idleness 
at Tunbridge Wells with my bustling activity” 
at Penang, under a nearly vertical sun, may 
appear to yourself to be not very much in your 
favour. You speak, as if I had rather the advan- 
tage ; whereas, it seems to me to be all on your 
bide. It is one of the great deprivations attend- 
ing a residence in these regions, that one cannot 
saunter ; that is, that one cannot take a w^alk at 
all. You recollect, that this w^as one of my 
greatest enjoyments ; wherever I have resided I 
have on foot explored the neighbourhood. At ‘ . 
Cambridge, in Lincolnshire, in Norfolk, in^ 
Northamptonshire, I knew every village within "• 
five or six miles of my dwelling : but nothing of 
the kind is here possible ; the attempt would in 
all probability produce a fever. It is to this 
cause that so many strangers, young men espe- 
cially, on their first arrival, ovve tlieir death. 
They forget that they are no longer in England. 
Ikdieve me then, my friend, that I would wdl- 
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ciiAP.lingly exchange the pleasure of contemplating 
the majestic scenery of the east for an evening’s 
ramble in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells : there is something cool and refreshing in 
the thought. At this moment, on looking out of 
my library window, I see the argulas, or adjutants, 
(a species of crane that stands nearly three feet 
high,) with their wings extended horizontally; 
and thus they will continue at this season for 
hours together ; it is on the same principle that 
we throw off our clothing ; they cannot bear to 
have the covering of their wings close to their 
bodies. And yet this is not comparatively a hot 
day, the thermometer being only 86®,— though 
the thermometer is but a very inadequate test of 
heat, as felt by the human frame. A retiring 
place like Tunbridge, or Ramsgate, or Wey- 
mouth, is the great desideratum of India. Here, 
when people are sick, they are sent to sea, pro- 
bably to the Cape, which is the worst half of the 
voyage to England. 


Calcutta, September 6, 1820. 

My dear Friend, 

Since I hist wrote to you, Mrs. Middleton and 
myself have had a very narrow escape from 
destruction. We were sitting at dinner on 
Thursday evening last, when our house was 
struck with lightning. The clap of thunder re- 
sembled the firing of an eighteen-pounder in the 
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next room: the dining-room was immediately chap. 
filled with smoke, accompanied with a strong 
smell of sulphur. Providentially, though the 
servants were about, no person was hurt ; but 
it was soon discovered that the Venetians had 
been shattered at about twelve feet from where 
Mrs. Middleton and myself were sitting, and all 
the western side of the house had been battered 
as if with shot. But the scene of havoc was 
up stairs. Adjoining my library is an enclosed ^ 
verandah of about forty feet by thirteen ; the 
electric matter had entered through the roof at 
each end close to the wall, and had occasioned 
a scene of frightful devastation. The floor was 
literally covered with bricks, plaster, fragments 
of Venetians, broken glass, and the iron fasten- 
ings of the windows, which were torn to pieces, 
and in some places slightly fused. But the 
electric fluid was impatient of any thing like 
confinement: at one end of the verandah it 
passed through a wall two feet thick into my 
library, and tore off the plaster; at the other 
end it forced its way through a much thicker 
wall, and came out on the principal stair-case. 

It is singular enough that a canvass partition in 
the verandah, placed nearly at equal distances 
from both ends, had been perforated by bodies, 
which had evidently moved in opposite direc- 
tions, probably fragments of wood or brick. 

One end of this verandah forms my dressing- 

13 
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cf^p. room, where but an hour before I had been 
dressing for dinner. Had the lightning taken 
1U20. j must inevitably have been 

killed, and perhaps have been dashed to pieces, 
or burnt to a cinder. All this, you may believe, 
is a cause of great thankfulness ; such a deliver- 
ance is indeed almost miraculous. There has 
not been known any incident like this in the 
memory of man : the shivering of a window or 
two is an event which takes place in Calcutta, 
perhaps, once in four or five years, but nothing 
more. 

I have not yet actually begun building, but I 
hope all impediments are now removed. I have 
had a great deal of trouble and anxiety with 
this undertaking ; but if it please God to enable 
me to accomplish all which I have projected, I 
sluill be well rewarded for my labour. My 
object has been duty ; and if in the discharge of 
I could ,but,hppe,as I sometimes do (though 
fiot‘filwayi 5 )Ahat,gpod is done, I should be per- 
fectly content.; Ifl should live to see the col- 
lege completed and put upon a prosperous 
footing, I shall seem to liave been preserved for 
a useful purpose. It promises to be a noble 
work, and will, I hope, have God’s blessing. 
Hut he who begins a great work, if he be at all of 
my habit of mind, will be led into serious reflec- 
tions respecting the end of it. What is his pros- 
pect of seeing it completed ? Two years is the 
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limif allowed, in the agreement with the builder, 
for the completion of the work ; I am, as you 
know, very near the close of my fifty-second 
year ; and two years more, will carry me to an 
age, which every where is somewhat advanced, 
and is still more so in India. I meet in fact but 
few seniors in society ; those who are not dead, 
have returned to England, with here and there 
a solitary exception. It is of some importance 
to the object, that my life should be spared for 
few years. A long interval must elapse before 
another bishop could arrive from England, to 
supply my place ; and even he miglit not take 
it up precisely in the spirit of the projector : but 
when the institution is once completed, it will 
require little more than adherence to statutes, 
or established usage. 1 will endeavour to send 
you a drawing of the college as it will bo seen 
from the river, as I know you are fond of arclii- 
tecture ; if that may be dignified with tha,aiame ’ 
of architecture, which has had W assistance from 
Nash, or Soane, or Smirke, and, of course, pre- 
tends not to any grandeur or beauty of design, 
but only to the useful, and not to offend good 
taste. 

We are both well, and join in affectionate re- 
gards to you all. 

Ever, my dear friend, affectionately yours, 

T. F. Calcutta. 
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CHAP. Sucli was the violence of the storm alluded to 
in this last extract, that it was noticed in most of 
the London papers : and it is impossible to reflect, 
without emotion, that it might have brought to a 
premature and lamentable close the invaluable 
labours and benevolent solicitudes of Bishop 
Middleton. 

Although the thoughts and faculties of Bishop 
Middleton were now almost absorbed by the 
various and great objects constantly before him, 
he continued to feel, at intervals, that appalling 
sense of aoUtude, which is frequently the subject 
of his complaints, and which seemed to become 
more insupportable with every additional year 
of his residence in India. He felt that he was 
almost alone in the mighty work which was 
given him to do ; and this he expresses in a very 
affecting manner to that valued friend to whom 
so much of his correspondence is addressed. 

TO THE REV. II. II. NORRIS. 

Calcutta, SepttMuber 12, 1820. 

M Y DKAK Friend, 

I wrote to you a few lines upon a cover, about 
five weeks since, just to shew you that I was 
alive and well. I now sit down to give a full 
reply to your most acceptable letter of February 
last. When I say most acceptable, I am not quite 
sure that you sufficiently distinguish the expres- 
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sion from the language of ordinary civility. You ctiap. 
are not, in fact, in circumstances to feel its full 
force. You are surrounded by kindred spirits, 
and need not to go beyond the limits of Hackney, 
to hear what interests you, or to impart what is 
uppermost in your mind : or, if you want advice 
or consolation, in cases which admit it, you know 
where to apply. How different is this from my 
condition ! How is it, that a feeling of severance 
— I had almost said of exile — will sometimes steal 
across the mind, and suggest that in respect of 
all the great objects, and business, and consola- 
tions of life, I am alone! The most powerful 
remedy against all such feelings, is found in 
letters from England ; and in none, I assure you, 
more than your own. It is something to be 
assured that I am not fallen into absolute obli- 
vion ; atid that if I perish, there are some few, 
at least, among good men, who would utter an 
affectionate vale r 

This paragraph is followed by many pages of / 
discussion, explanatory statement, and anxious 
anticipation and conjecture, relative to the mis- 
sion college, which . he was anxii)us to begin 
building. He then passes on to another sub- 
ject, which he always contemplated with great 
satisfaction, namely, the free school at Cal- 
cutta, of which it will be interesting to hear his 
own account. 

L 2 
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\P “ September 14, 1820. 

^ I was obliged to pause in my letter by a 
slight attack of indisposition, occasioned by 
uneasiness, increased by sitting yesterday morn- 
mgfive hours at the free school ; when we agreed, 
unanimously, to break in a little upon our funded 
capital, and rjiise the number of children wholly 
maintained by us from 800 to 400 ; 120 girls 
and 280 hoys. This is one of the finest institu- 
tions out of England ; and, I really think, 
admirably conducted. It was in a sad neglected 
state when I first arrived here : but the monthly 
meetings of the patrons and governors, and the 
getting out a master from England, have accom- 
plished great things. The governors, (eleven 
besides the patron, myself) arc the archdeacon, 
and the two chaplains of the cathedral, and 
several of the most considerable gentlemen in 
the place ; and nothing can be more harmonious 
than our meetings. It is a pleasure to attend 
tiicni. The boys I hope to find excellent 
schoolmasters, to be educated in the college. 
Some of them arc European on both sides. 
Supposing them to enter the college at fourteen, 
with the best instruction afforded by the school, 
and then for five or six years to be well instructed 
in Fmropean knowledge, in history, in the ele- 
ments of natural philosophy, and the lower parts 
of mathematics, in sound Christian learning, and, 
pn'haps, in a little Latin, — they will then be such 
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schoolmasters as India cannot boast at present. 
I mean that they should, of course, cultivate the 
English language, and some of the native lan- 
guages, which will be ecpially required.” 

The letter which contains this various matter, 
has likewise a brief allusion to a plan of the 
Governor-general, which had been some time in 
agitation, but which was unfortunately defeated, 
for investing the see of Calcutta with becom- 
ing splendour. In a correspondence with 
the Nizam, the sovereign of Ilydrabad, who 
paid an annual tribute to the supreme govern- 
ment, the marquess of Hastings had engaged to 
forego this tribute on condition of an ample 
gift, to the amount of several lacs of rupees, 
for the embellishment of Calcutta. With this sura 
he proposed to erect a cathedral, and an episcopal 
residence or see-house ; a chapel at Barrack- 
poor ; and a set of alms-houses near St. James's 
Church for respectable widows, far advancecjl in 
life. With this design in contemplation, his 
lordship actually engaged a young engineer, of^- 
superior talents, to prepare plans for the con- 
sideration of the Bishop. Both these designs 
were returned by hini with various objections ; 
that of the cathedral as defective in architectural 
propriety, that of the house as greatly excessive 
in magnificence. These objections were fully 
admitted by lord Hastings, who desired that 
the plans might undergo revision. A design for 
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f ir^r. the episcopal residence was accordingly prepared 
upon a niiicli more limited scale, but still adnii- 
rably suited to the dignity of the office, and the 
convenience which might be required for a 
family residence. With this second draft for 
the episcopal house the Bishop was fully satis- 
fied ; with regard to the preparation of an 
appropriate design for the cathedral, he was 
enabled to assist the conceptions of the engineer 
by referring him to Britton’s Antiquities, and 
to a large collection of engravings of Gothic 
arcliitecture, which he had earefully made among 
his own friends. Tlie plan was in hopeful pro- 
gress, when the engineer was seized with an 
alarming fever, which compelled him to embark 
without delay for England. lie carried with 
him lus uniinished sketch, with the intention 
of conqileting it from his own observation of 
such ancient structures in this country, always 
with a duo regaixl to the difference of climate. 
In conRoquonce of ^ome objections, how ever, on 
* the part of other members of the council, which 
rendei'ed it indispensable to refer the question to 
the authoriti(‘s at home, the scheme was ulti- 
mately sullered to drop : “ and so,” says the 
Bi.diop, I must go on without any thing at all 
resembling a cathedral; and paying house-rent 
()30/. per annum, without having a spare room 
in which to invite a friend to stay a smgle night'' 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Abstract of the Bishop's sermon on Advent Sunday, 1820 — 
Laying of the foundation-stone of Bishop's Mission College 
— Description of the site — General principles of its ma- 
nagement. 


In spite of the various oppressive and discou-ciiAP. 
raging circumstances alluded to at the close of 
the last chapter, and in other parts of this nar- 
rative, the whole correspondence of the Bishop 
shews that, in the midst of his difficulties, his 
mind was intently fixed upon his great and 
favourite design. He had for a considerable 
time been deeply engaged in plans and estimates ; 
and in all the endless variety of vexatious details 
unavoidably incident to such an undertakiiTg, 

He was supported and animated, however, under 
his labours, by the honourable reception which 
had been given to the design in England, and by 
the persuasion that such an institution was 
fitted to become, in the course of time, the very 
ark of the Christian cause in India. If,” says 
he, it shall please God only to^parc me till the 
work is complete, and the machine effectually 
set in motion, I shall seem to have attained my 
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( HAP. euthanasia:* Again, in the same letter, after some 
ex[)ressions indicating serious appreliension that 
his powers would be completely exhausted long 
before the expiration of his period of service, he 
adds, “ You must not, however, infer, when I 
argue thus, and look to a retreat, that I have 
any wish to relinquish my duties at present. 
At this moment I xvonld not exchange them for 
those of any huVimdiial in 7ny profession. The 
college alone is ([uitc sufficient to engage much 
higher powers than I can boast of, and to reward 
much greater exertions than I can make. My 
mind, in truth, cannot contemplate any thing 
greater, or more worthy of a bishop of the 
Church of Ihigland, than the foundation and 
organization of such an institution.” 

In a similar tone of feeling he expresses him- 
self to another correspondent ’ : — Tlie college 
to which you allude in your last,” he says, ** is a 
project which has been in my mind for the last 
three years, and is all that I can contribute 
towards an university near this capital ; and with 
the blessing of God, (to which I seem to myself 
to ascribe more and more the longer I live,) it 
may bid tair to be the foundation of wliat, in 
future ages, may become the University of Cal- 
cutta. Cambridge and Oxford certainly arose 
from humbler beginnings. I have not yet actually 


' In a letter to the autlior, dated April 5, 1820. 
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begun building. It is inconceivable yvhat trouble 
I have had, not in obtaining a plan, (for a college 
is here as little understood as a pagoda in Eng- 
land,) but in getting iny own ideas embodied on 

paper Can you forgive the feelings of 

a founder if I tell you that, the other day, as I 
listened to the woodman’s axe employed in clear- 
ing the ground, I actually began to muse upon 
what might hereafter be the studies and the 
glories of the place ! I know that such enthusiasm ' ’ 

is very irrational, and ought to be checked ; but, 
really, without some little indulgence in this way, 

I should never get through my didicultios/’ 

Of the institution which thus filled his imagi- 
nation, and kindled his religious affections, the 
purpose cannot better be described than in tlie 
words of him who is so justly entitled to the 
honour, which lie here diffidently claims, of being 
remembered as its Founder ; of him, with wliom 
the conception originated, and by whose unwea- 
ried urgency of application the energies and the 
resources to which it owed its existence may almost 
be said to have been created. In order, therefore, 
that a clear and full conception may be formed 
of the motives which prompted his zeal, and 
girded up liis fiiculties, for this great work, it 
will be proper to introduce here his own repre- 
sentation of the objects for the accomplishment 
of which the college was to be reared. An ample 
exposition of those objects has, it is true, been 
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CHAP, already submitted to the. reader in various ex- 
tracts from his private and public correspondence* 
But in no document, perhaps, are his views ex- 
hibited with such solemnity and power, as in the 
masterly discourse delivered by him afterwards in 
his own cathedral, on the 3d of December, being 
Advent Sunday, 1820, (not many days before the 
ceremony of laying the first stone of the building,) 
and which concludes by calling the attention of 
the public to the nature of the proposed institu- 
tion. The text chosen for this admirable sermon, 
was Ephes. iii. 10. — To the Intent that 7 iow, ntUo 
principa/ities and powers in heavenly places y might 
be Icnnxon ( or made Ixnoxvn ) by the Church the 
manifold xcisdom of God, 

In considering these words, the Bishop began 
by observing, that they suggested three topics of 
meditation : — 

1. What is the manifold wisdom of God ? 

2. ^^dly should it be proclaimed to the 
tientilcs ? And 

3. What arc the means, by which the work 
may, and must be carried on, till all the king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of the Lord and of his Christ 

1. The first of these topics, he said, invited 
us to contemplation of the Divine wisdom, as 
displayed in the works of creation and of Pro- 
vidence. But the manifold zchdom of God chiefly 
contemplated in the text, was that displayed in 
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the scheme of man’s redemption ; a scheme in 
which mercy is the moving principle — in which 
holiness is vindicated— in which justice is satis- 
fied — in which our weakness is upholdcn by 
Divine support — in which holy desires are 
instilled into the heart — in which sorrow is com- 
forted — in which repentance is efficacious — in 
which sin is pardoned — in which God is recon- 
ciled — in which the world is overcome, — and, 
in our last hour, death is deprived of his triumph. 
If tlicse points were duly and devoutly weighed, 
it must be concluded that the xmdom revealed in 
this method of redemption, is one among the 
various and independent proofs that the Scrip- 
tures were inspired of God. 

2. Another question suggested in the text is, 
AVliy should the manifold whdom of God be 
proclaimed to the Heathen ? To this the Apos- 
tle himself supplies the answer, — in order iiiat 
it might thus he made known to the prmcipalitie.s 
and powers, in heavenb/ places, to those superiof 
intelligencics which surround the throne of God. 
That men may glorify God, when they sec our 
good works, is a consideration perfectly level to our 
views of duty ; but this consideration is potently 
strengthened by the thought, that even the 
angels give glory unto Him, when they behold 
the advancement of his purposes through the 
piety of their humbler fellow-servants. 

If, then, the principalities of Heaven exult in 

13 
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< hap. the diffusion of the truth among the sons of men, 
what should be the zeal of them that know the 
truth, to forward that blessed consummation ? 
And where shall their zeal awaken if it be dor- 
mant in this land ? In what region of the known 
world is the truth of God more palpably turned 
into a lie ? and where, too, we may ask, do wo 
find more dreadful testimony to that fall from 
prinneval uprightness, which the Gospel was 
designed to repair ? The dislocated strata of the 
earth attest to the geologist the breaking up of 
the great deep. Even so, here, does the Christian 
trace the ruin of the moral world. The best 
([ualities of our nature, and their opposite defects, 
are here found in immediate contact ; the fear, 
without the knowledge, of God — courtesy with- 
out brotherly love — profuseness without public 
spirit — submissiveness without humility — a con- 
sciousness of sin without the want of a Saviour 
— fortitude without feeling or resignation— a 
contempt of death without a thought of immor- 
tality. Who can look upon these things and 
not lament them I Who, that laments them, 
can be backward to administer the remedy ! 

But then, continued the Bishop, the Christian 
cannot consent to rest his argument merely on 
the prospect of temporal advantage or improve- 
ment. He who would have all men to he saved, 
would have them also come to a knowledge of 
the truth. Why else is Christ the xvay as well 
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as the truth and the life ? Why is it that his C’hap. 
disciples were to preach the Gospel to every 
creature? Why is it that he says of himself, 
that he came into the xcorld, that he 7night bear 
witness to the truth ? He is no witness of the 
truth to them who know him not. To the 
Redeemer is promised no less an inheritance 
than the whole earth. How, then, can Christians 
listen to tliis promise without feeling that it 
commands their exertions for the promotion of 
his glory and the extension of his kingdom ? 

If the religion of Christ is designed for universal 
acceptance, the whole race of man are already 
bound together by ties of spiritual brotherhood. 

T'here is now neither Greek nor JexVy circumcision 
nor uncircumcisionj barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free ; but Christ is all and in all. 

Rut, lastly, the Apostle tells us, that the 7nani- 
fold wisdom of God should be made known by the 
Church, The Church is the channel which is to 
diffuse throughout the whole human race a 
knowledge of the Divine greatness in creation and 
in Providence, but especially in redemption : and 
it is accordiiigly found, that nations become 
enlightened and happy precisely in proportion to 
their Christian knowledge ; or, in the words of 
my text, in proportion as the Church has made 
known unto them the manifold wisdom of God. 

Rut what, it may be asked, is the Church which 
St. Paul described as the honoured instrument 
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rifAP. of making known the manifold wisdom of God^ 
Doubtless, the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church” of Christ, which, in our Creed we pro- 
fess to believe. And to this Church it cannot 
be questioned that the Church of England pre- 
eminently belongs. Her government is primitive, 
her doctrines are scriptural, her liturgy breathes 
the very spirit of the Gospel, her solemnities 
are reasonable, decent, orderly, and edifying. 
Many, whom circumstances have fixed in other 
communions, have acknowledged her to be the 
Queen of Protestant Churches, and the bulwark 
of the Protestant cause ; and none can deny, that 
by her moderation she is signally adapted not only 
to receive, but to rcLain, the converts of the east- 
ern world, when once they can be brought to 
renounce the pageantries of superstition for the 
sobriety and the decency of her impressive 
worship. 

It cannot then be imagined, that in the work 
prescribed to the Church of Christ, that branch 
of it to which we belong has no part, nor even a 
subordinate part, to lill. It should seem, indeed, 
if her duties are to be measured by her means 
and opportunities, that no Church since the days 
of the apostles has been called to such high des- 
tinies. To what fortuitous coincidence shall we 
impute it, that at this moment her clergy are 
exercising their ministry in every quarter of the 
globe ? In America flourishing churches have 
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grown up entirely under her patronage. In 
Africa a colony has been planted, by which her 
doctrines and discipline are brought into contact 
with the superstitions of ignorant and barbarous 
tribes. In New South Wales she has a field before 
her nearly equal in extent to the whole of Europe. 
And what shall we say of Asia ? A vast empire 
has been given us, or rather imposed upon us ; 
and wherefore ? He who can reconcile sucli a 
consummation even to philosophical views of the 
ways of God, without reference to the purposes 
of Ilis manifold wisdom” as revealed in Scrip- 
ture, and can believe it to have been brought 
about merely for the gratification of our avarice 
or vanity, cannot have advanced very far in the 
knowledge wliich sound, philosophy might teach 
him. it is not merely unchristian, it is unphilo- 
sophical, it is unreasonable, to believe that 
God ever works in vain, or even brings about 
mighty revolutions with a view to results com- 
paratively mean and trivial. 

I cannot conclude, however, without briefly 
adverting to a topic closely connected with our 
present discussion, and not unfitly introduced 
at the present season. Out of the zeal of our 
church and nation, appealed to by royal authority, 
and at the instance of an ancient and chartered 
society, to make known the manifold wisdom of 
God, an institution is likely to arise in this vici- 
nity, calculated, as we trust, under Providence, 
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riiAP. to advance the glory of God and the highest 
interests of man. It is designed to be strictly 
collegiate in constitution, in discipline, and in 
character: its objects will be the education of 
Christian youth in sacred knowledge^ in sound 
learning, in the principal languages used in this 
country, and in habits of piety and devotion to 
their calling, that they may be qualified to preach 
among^ the heathen. The attentioji of the 
learned persons connected with it will be di' 
rccted to making accurate versions of the Scrip- 
tures, of the liturgy, and of other holy books ; 
it will endeavour to disseminate useful know- 
ledge by means of schools, under teachers well 
educated for the puq)ose; and it will aim at 
combining and consolidating, so far as may be, 
into one system, and directing into the same 
course of sentiment and action, th# endeavours 
which arc here made to advance the Christian 
cause. T\\q favour and patronage of the public in 
England have been eminently displayed towards 
the projected institution. The king’s letter, 
granted to the Society for the Propagation of 
the (lospel in Foreign Parts, has been productive 
beyond all example ; and other religious so- 
cieties and public bodies have munificently aided 
the work. It will be evident, however, when 
tiie objects are considered, that more abundant 
means will still be requisite to give to such a plan 
all the effect of which it is naturally capable ; 
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nothing perhaps equally comprehensive has 
yet been attempted by any Protestant Church ; 
yet I doubt not that the members of our 
own, wherever dispersed, will be ready to 
afford it their assistance, and more especially 
in India. With a degree of impatience, for 
which the motive is an ample excuse, some have 
wished that the established church would show 
herself more prominently in the great Work of 
diffusing the light of the Gospel through the 
Eastern world. This duty, though not hitherto 
so fully discharged as may have been desired, 
has never been forgotten. In the present en- 
deavour she avails herself of means and oppor- 
tunities, which until now had been withholden. 
For their efficacy we trust in the Almighty : at 
the same titne beseeching him to put it into the 
hearts of air,'to whom the appeal shall be made, 
to further and support an institution having no 
object but his glory, in making known by the 
church his manifold wisdom to those who have 
fhe under standing darkened, and arc alienated 
from the life of Gor/.”— (Eph. vi. 18.) 

The king’s letter, alluded to in this seiTnon, 
had procured a sum little short of 50,000/. in 
aid of the Society for Propagating tlie Gos[)el 
in Foreign Parts. Of this magnificent and un- 
precedented collection, that Society, as we have 
already seen, had anticipated 5000/. by a vote to 
the Bishop of Calcutta, to enable him to extend, 
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CHAP, in any way which he might deem advisable, the 
operations of the Society in the East ; and this 
sum, increased by the munificent donations from, 
other religious bodies, was immediately devoted 
by him to the commencement of the building 
of the college, as soon as he was duly assured 
that the design was honoured by the approba* 
tion of the Church at home, and was likely to 
deceive general and continued support from the 
public. 

In December, 1820, all the preparatory mea- 
stires for the building were fully matured. The 
whole plan and arrangement of the intended 
edifice were the work of the Bishop himself, 
assisted by Mr. Hawtayne in the selection of the 
ornaments. The style of architecture adopted 
by him was such as wight be expected from 
a taste formed at a British university. It was 
the pure, ancient, collegiate Gothic; a style 
recommended to us by the most solemn and 
most delightful associations, and which it seems 
almost sacrilegious to abandon for a manner 
connected, more or less, in our thoughts, with 
the rites and practices of Pagan superstition. 
The building was to occupy three sides of a 
quadrangle, each 150 feet in length. It was 
to comprise within itself all the usual requisites 
of a college, — a hall, a chapel, and a library, 
together with the additional advantages of a 
press. It was to present its open front to the 
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river; the chapel and hall forming the centre, 
the houses of the principal and professors, the 
lecture-rooms, and the apartments for students, 
being distributed along the wings. The situation 
chosen for the structure was admirably fitted 
for the exhibition of its elegance. The ground 
on which it Was to stand is closely adjacent to 
the Botanical Garden of the Company, and 
commands the view of a glorious expanse of 
water, over which every vessel must pass in 
going to Calcutta; so that it would be im- 
possible for any one to approach the capital of 
the East without having his eye attracted by 
this noble monument of Christian piety and 
munificence. The reader has already been made 
acquainted with the advantages of the situation 
in question, by frequent allusions to it in the 
Bishop's correspondence. On a subject, how- 
ever, of so much interest, one more extract may 
perhaps be endured. In a letter to archdeacon 
Watson, October, 1819, the Bishop had written 
as follows : — 

** Dr. Wordsworth in his charge ’ takes a 


* The charge here alluded to was addressed by Dr. Wonls- 
worth, then rector of Lambetl), to the missionaries, Laurence 
Peter Haubroe and David Rosen ; and is one of the most 
powerful and heart-stirring that ever was delivered to per- 
sons under a similar destination. The following is the 
passage more immediately adverted to by the Bishop ; — 

** Why sliould I forl)ea.r to point at yet higher hopes ? Why 
M 2 
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magnificent and ample view of all that relates 
to Christianity in India. I rejoice to find such 
sentiments avowed and expanded on such an 
occasion. It shews that something may now 
be expected. And when I look at what Dr* 
V/ordsworth has so eloquently expressed, when 

refuse, for a moment, to follow, in our argument, where the 
Divine Providence appears to call ? May I not add, that 
a wide field is now opened, a noble theatre erected, for 
exertion of the energies and virtues of a great nation ? and 
that the circumstances of the times seem peculiarly to invite 
England to display herself as a Christian people in the sight 
of all the nations of the earth ? 

“We cannot forget that we have ourselves, not long ago, 
been brought out of a fire of great tribulation : and who docs 
not discern that our present prosperity is, under God, the fruit 
of those noble principles on which, as a government and a 
people, we have recently acted towards Africa, towards Por- 
tugal, Spain, France, Germany, and other oppressed and 
afflicted nations of Europe ? O that Asia might obtain her 
due imrtion ! O that we might go on, and erect, therefore, a 
national monument of our gratitude for jmst and present pecu- 
liar privileges and blessings — a monument of praise to the God 
of battles — an adamantine monument to our fame and His 
glory,— by giving to the natives of India the imperishable 
blessings of the Gosjwl of peace ! The circumstances of the 
times — the special circumstances of that part of the empire — 
the recent and mighty extension and consolidation of our 
dominion there — the recent enlargement of our spiritual 
means and opportunities — the circumstances at which the 
natives are arrived — all converge as to one point ; all ap()car 
to unite as in one call u}K)n England, to manifest herself to 
her dejwndcncies, in all her j)ower and dignity, as a Christian 
peojde ! Be this our praise ; be this, at length, our pride !” 
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he speaks of erecting a national monument of 
gratitude, with reference to Asia, I cannot but 
apply the passage, in all its strength, to ray 
proposed college of English missions. It will 
be at once a monument of gratitude to the 
Almighty ; and will conduce, if any thing can 
conduce, under Divine protection, to give to tJm 
natives the impei'ishable blessings of the GospeL 
I see the value of such an institution, almost 
daily in a stronger point of view ; and if any 
endeavour of my life has afforded me real 
faction, it is my being able to announce to you 
and our common friends, that I have obtained 
from government, through the favour of Lord 
Hastings, the promise of a site for the building ; 
all the advantages of which it would be impos- 
sible to ^nvcy to those who have not a local 
knowledge of Calcutta. .... The piece of 
ground assigned to the college is about fourteen 
acres ; and whatever be its intrinsic value, its 
worth is hardly to be estimated, for the purpose 
in view. Though within three miles of the 
hustling capital, the college will be as retired 
and quiet, (being on the opposite side of a river 
much wider than the Thames at London), as 
Fulham Palace, or archdeacon Cambridge's at 
Twickenham. The spot is remarkably dry. 
The banks of the river are healthy. The walk 
through the adjoining teak grove is more aca- 
demic than any thing in this neighbourhood ; 
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English park, would be thought beautiful in any 
part of the world. Directly opposite are the 
villas or palaces of Garden Reach, In such a 
spot the students will be secure from interrup- 
tion. The river is a barrier which precludes 
idle visits. Nor is any thing to be apprehended 
from the encroachments, or future vicinity, of 
bad neighbours. The teak grove is a part of 
the Botanic Garden ; and on the side is a beau- 
tiful estate, which will probably always be the 
residence of some one of our principal gentry. 
At any rate, the domain is sufficiently large, let 
the worst happen, to keep all annoyance at a 
tolerable distance : and, what is not least im- 
portant, the situation of your college will be 
prominent and conspicuous. The river is here 
our turnpike road ; and every stranger who 
arrives from England, or from the distant pre- 
sidencies, before he reaches Calcutta, will have 
occasion to remark a collegiate establishment 
belonging to the Church of England. I cannot 
conceive the Church to exhibit herself in a more 
distinguished or attractive form. In short, in 
all India, there is not another spot to be placed 
in competition, excepting only that which ad- 
joins it, to the N.E. and that is no more than 
equally good. To have obtained it for such a 
purpose is really a cause of thankfulness with me!’* 
Of the college designed to stand on this fa- 
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voured spot, it was the Bishop's wish that the chap. 
Society for the Propagation of Gospel in Foreign 
Parts should become the proprietors. The 
Bishop of Calcutta, for the time being, was to 
be the Visitor. Its title was to be “ Bishop's 
Missioti College*" It was founded originally for 
a principal and two professors, and for as many 
students as its funds should enable the Society 
to maintain, during the period of study, and to 
provide for, afterwards, in the situations of mis- 
sionaries, schoolmasters, and catechists, at ito 
various stations. These stations were to be 
under episcopal jurisdiction, in all matters eccle- 
siastical or spiritual; and in all other respects 
were to be responsible to the bishop, in his 
character of Visitor. As the object of the insti- 
tution was expressly the propagation of the 
Gospel, no students were to be admitted who 
should not propose to devote themselves to that 
object. Its design was widely and charitably 
comprehensive, since it embraced all such por- 
tions of insular or continental Asia as should at 
any time be under the protection or authority of 
Great Britain. 

At length, all preliminary difficulties being 
surmounted, on the 15th December, 1820, the 
Bishop had the inexpressible delight of laying, 
with all due and impressive solemnity, the 
foundation stone ' of this noble seminary. That 

’ Fur a full account of the ceremony, bee the Appendix. 
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. day must have been among the brightest, perhaps 
the very brightest, of his whole existence. He 
had lived to see the prosperous beginnings of a 
work which had cost him many a laborious day, 
and many a sleepless night ; but which had often 
made his pulse beat high with hope, and had given 
an excitement to his powers that’kept them in 
vigorous and salutary action. And it may surely 
be said that, had he accomplished nothing but the 
foundation of Bishop’s College, he would have 
done enough to render his administration of the 
see of Calcutta memorable to the end of time. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


The Bishop proceeds on his visitation to Bombay — Letter to 
Mr, Norris — Sermon for the Education Society — Letter to 
Mr. Monk — Notice of the Parsces in Bombay — The Bishop* s 
name introduced in the evidence before the House of Lords 
on the trial of the Queen — His contradiction of the statement 
•^His personal and domestic habits — Letter of the Bishop 
to the author — Rificcilons on the tone of his correspondence. 


When this important and interesting work was chap. 
despatched, the Bishop had leisure to prepare 
for his visitation to Bombay. On the 15th of 
January, 1821, he embarked for that presidency, 
accompanied by his chaplain, Mr. Hawtayne, in 
the ship Susan, Captain Collingwood, a very old 
and respectable oflScer in the East India country 
service. He did not reach Bombay till the 27th > 
of February, where he was received with the same 
marks of respect as in 1816. He proceeded at 
once to the house of the chief secretary, a spacious 
mansion wliich the government had assigned him 
for a residence, and had spared no expense in 
fitting it up for his accommodation. He was here 
met by archdeacon Barnes, (whose infirm state 
of health, at the time, had disabled him from 
attending him on the pier at hi.s landing,) and by 
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xxM* ' Honourable Sir Charles 

Colville, G.C.B. and his staff, who were waiting 
to receive him with due and customary honour. 
The Governor, the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, was, unfortunately absent on a tour 
in Guzerat, during the whole of the Bishop’s 
stay ; so that he was deprived of the gratification 
of any personal acquaintance with that most able 
and distinguislied person. A letter to his friend 
Mr. Norris, written shortly after his arrival, will 
exhibit the state of his views and feelings at this 
period. 

Bombay, March 8 , 1821 . 

My dear Friend, 

I arrived here about ten days ago, and found 
to my great comfort a few English letters ; 
among others your two very interesting ones, of 
June 17, and July 28. You can have no idea 
how refreshing these things are to a weary pil- 
grim like myself, or rather a tempest-tost mariner, 
when he sets his foot ashore. It is, to speak 
orientally, as a well of water in the desert. My 
stay here will be five weeks, during which time 
(comprising the four first weeks of Lent,) I hope 
to preach, including an evening lecture, eleven 
times, besides delivering a charge to the clergy, 
and an address to the confirmed, examining the 
children of the school, and preaching for it, con- 
secrating burying-grounds, ftc. &c. The wea- 
ther, however, is exceedingly hot, and of course 
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very adverse to exertion. But I must do what ^*^^j** 
I can. The worst of it is, tjiat all I can do, 
scattered as I am over such a space, is as nothing. 

And though, I thank God, I am free from all 
bodily disease, I do not feel that elasticity of 
spirits which I once possessed ; and cannot but 
be sensible every moment that I am impar 
oneri: and I must become more so as years 
advance. I am already in my 53rd year, after 
which, even in a more temperate climate, man 
does not improve. 

Since my arrival my time has been almost 
wholly taken up in receiving calls, and invitations 
to dinner, some of which, however, I am obliged 
to decline. I have, however, holden my visita- 
tion. The sermon was preached by Mr. Robin- 
son, a son of the late Mr. Robinson of Leicester. 

I knew what I might expect from him, — good 
sense, good language, and good doctrine ; and 
I was not disappointed.” 

The sermon above alluded to was printed 
with tiie Bishop’s concurrence. 

In a subsequent letter to the same corres- 
pondent, the latter part of which is dated March 
31st, he says, ‘‘ 1 am now within two or three 
days of my departure, and am fairly tired out. 
Yesterday I consecrated a burying-ground at 
some distance, and amidst intense heat. Imme- 
diately on my return, I was engaged for some 
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registrar, and in the evening (Friday) I preached. 
I have more business this morning, and in the . 
afternoon must go to consecrate another burying- 
ground. To-morrow is Sunday: on Monday 
another burying-ground, with preparations for 
departure. On Tuesday, probably, 1 shall embark. 

Whether or not I shall be able to 

send, by a ship from Bombay, the college statutes, 

I know not. I liave, in fact, more to do (and 
business of an anxious nature) than it is possible 
to perform satisfactorily in such a climate, where 
I sit down to work in. a degree of lassitude, which 
I hardly ever experienced in England at the end 
of it. It is, indeed, commonly observed, that 
after the first four or five years, we feel the 
climate more and more every year, and gradually 
sink under it, without any visible disease. As 
to sending out any new man to this country at 
the age of forty-five or forty-six, to remain 
fifteen years, — that is, to be absent from Eng- 
land sixteen, — the experiment has never yet 
been made in any instance but my own ; and of 
many persons so sent out, not more, probably, 
than one would ever return.” 

No institution in Bombay gave the Bishop 
greater satisfaction than the Education Society, 
to which he was a liberal benefactor. The 
central schools had been placed under an able 
master and mistress from the National Society 
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in London, and now maintained within their chap. 
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walls nearly 100 boys, and more than 60 girls, 
besides receiving a great number in the daily 
school. Such was the general interest excited 
in favour of the establishment, that the annual 
contributions from individuals, exceeded 18,000 
rupees, about 2,000/. On the 15th of March, 
the children underwent a public examination 
before the Bishop, Sir Charles Colville, the 
members of council, the archdeacon, Lady Col- 
ville, and a numerous assemblage of the prin- 
cipal persons at the presidency. The Bishop 
strictly examined them, and having expressed 
himself highly gi'atified, distributed with his own 
hand the usual books and medals awarded to 
those who had made the greatest proficiency. 

’On the Sunday following, being the second 
Sunday in Lent, the Bishop, by desire of the 
managing committee, preached for the Society 
in St. Thomas’s church ; the sermon was printed 
by particular request. His text was from 
Matthew vii. 13 : Wide is the gate and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction. After 
some general and judicious remarks on the 
awful truth conveyed in the text, the Bishop 
observed that it supplied a motive to the 
discharge of two, the most momentous of our 
Christian duties ; .we are to be solicitous for our 
own salvation^ and enquire whether we are our- 
selves by the grace of God in the narrow path 
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be careful for the salvation of others, and to 
guide them, if possible, in the right way. Con- 
siderations arising out of the former of these are, 
indeed, peculiarly well adapted to the present 
solemn season ; but the latter seemed to prefer 
a stronger claim to your attention, when we 
advert to the special object of this address/’ 
** A general concern,” (he continues), for the 
salvation of all men, however unconnected with 
us, is the Christian frame of mind : it is, in fact, 
the highest and holiest charity, combined with a 
zeal for the honour of religion and the glory of 
God. In the discharge of the pastoral office, 
or even in the exercise of private friendship, 
or public charity, we must never despair of 
reclaiming the obdurate, even though they 
are far advanced iu life: but experience holds 
out greater encouragements in the case of 
the young, who as yet cannot be said to have 
commenced their journey, either in the broad or 
narrow way, but have yet to choose. W e can 
train them in such habits and sentiments, and 
cherish in them such dispositions, as will generally 
lead them to prefer the right way.” From tlijs 
introduction the Bishop proceeds to remark on 
the benefits of a Christian education, witli parti- 
cular reference to the class of persons, for whom 
he was now pleading : 

“ Education, then, is the instrument committed 
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by Providence to the hands of the Christian, 
who, moved by. the alarming declaration in the 
text, that the majority of mankind are pursuing 
the road to death, would interfere to save some : 
and if we can conceive a case, in which it is 
especially incumbent upon Christians to exert 
themselves in such a work of charity, it is surely 
in the country which we now inhabit. The 
situation of the children of the poor in England, 
with all the dangers which attend it (and they 
are not few) is a state of security compared with 
that of poor European children in India. At 
home, to say nothing of the stupendous im- 
provements recently introduced by the National 
Society, there have, for many years, been schools 
in most of the populous districts, in which the 
elements of Christian knowledge might bo ac- 
quired: and employments for those who were 
industriously disposed, might always bo found in 
agriculture, in manufactures, or in trade. There 
too, children bereft of their parents, have pro- 
bably other relatives, who though, unable to 
render them effectual aid, can still afford them 
some protection: and the system of parish relief, 
(little as it is adapted to the present state of the 
country, so materially changed in its circum- 
stances since that system was first established,) is 
yet such as to provide, that none shall actually 
perish. Besides all this, there is what may be 
denominated a Christian injimnee, which power- 
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CHAP. fully operates in a Christian land: the charity of 
individuals supplies, in some measure, any defect 
in the public institutions. How many children 
of faithful servants have always been sent to 
school by iiie benevolence of their employers : 
and even they who liave not been regularly 
trained in Christian principles, are yet .within 
the reacli of them : they cannot be thrown into 
a situation, where the name of Christ is unknown ; 
and the division of the whole country into pa- 
rishes, in most of wliich there is a resident cler- 
gyman, and wliere the ofliccs of religion are re- 
gularly administered, affords, if not a guarantee 
that all shall be trained in Christian knowledge, 
at least an opportunity of acquiring it, to all who, 
from any cause, shall be prompted to desire it. 

But how stands the case with respect to India ? 
It exhibits a gloomy contrast to the state of 
things which has now been detailed to you, bad 
as we aiHi accustomed to consider it at liome. 
Schools, adapted generally to the reception of 
poor Christian children, were till lately unknown 
in the distant provinces, and still are few. The 
employments open to the industry of those who 
are wholly without education, must, of course, 
in a country where the agriculture, and manu- 
factures, and much of the trade, are in other 
hands, be very limited and precarious. A child 
too, who is here bereft of his parents, has pro- 
bably not a relative or friend in the country : and 
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it often happens that of the two supports, which chap. 
nature has given to helpless infancy, the one, 
which is frequently found in England to be the 
more efficient, is here nearly useless, or some- 
times even worse than useless, in a Christian 
view. Through tlic influence of native mothers, 
the daughters at least, and sometimes the sons, of 
Europeans have been lost to the faith of Chriat. 
There arc cases, too, in wliicli the father is 
ordered to Europe, and must leave his children 
behind him : the camp, or the barrack, or the 
bazar, is their only place of refuge. There have, 
indeed, been instances of the most generous 
and exemplary humanity, exercised by persons 
on whom the orphan has had no natural claims, 
and whose means of doing good have been 
exceedingly circumscribed : the ebullitions of 
truly Christian pity will burst forth, whenever 
the feeling is excited : but its operation must be 
l)artial and fortuitous, where public institutions 
are wanting, and charity is not organised into 
system. In this country, moreover, the objects 
of charily, of whom we arc speaking, are exceed- 
ingly dispersed : their distresses, unless there be 
a motive to enquire for cases of distress, in the 
hope of relieving them, are not easily brought to 
light ; the casualties and misfortunes, which befal 
the poor, are scarcely heard of. In a Christian 
neighbourhood nothing which deeply affects its 
meanest member, is unknown, or altogether 
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without interest ; but the state of society is here 
very different. In its most favourable circum* 
stances, from its fluctuating nature, we hardly 
attain to an interchange of sympathies between 
the different classes, and but rarely between 
persons of the same class. And as to a gene* 
rally pervading Christian influence, it is not to 
be expected : Christianity is not here sufficiently 
advanced ; it covers too small a space : it is not 
always well established in the minds of those 
who come hither from a Christian country ; and 
the probability is not very great, that it will after- 
wards gain an ascendency over them. We have 
hero, speaking with reference to the extent over 
which our countrymen are scattered, but few 
churches, few clergy, and few Christian insti- 
tutions : and Christian associations, strongly as 
they are felt in some minds, derive, for the most 
part, but little aid from local circumstances. 
Paganism is in possession of the millions who 
constitute the people ; and it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to suppose, that it has not influences 
of its own, from the operation of wh^h even 
Europeans are not altogether exempt. 

** It was in such a state of things, and probably 
from the contemplation of circumstances such 
as those which have now been detailed, that 
your Education Society was fn^t established, 
and commenced those labours of love, which 
appear thus far to have had the blessing of Al- 
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mighty God : the institution has^ indeed, been chap. 
munificently supported by the Christian com-s-^v^ 
munity throughout this presidency; and it ap- 
pears, as its merits are more generally under- 
stood, to be continually gaining strength. It 
might seem, then, superfluous to dwell upon its 
excellencies : at the same time, I should hardly 
fulfil the object of this day’s solemnity, if I con- 
tented myself with general commendation, and 
abstained from all notice of the specific benefits 
which, with the continued blessing of God, these 
schools may be expected to produce. 

Chiefly, then, no doubt, and most obviously, " 
will benefit redound to the individuals who are 
the objects o£ your care. View them only in 
their present state, and in connection with the 
prospects which are opening upon them, and 
then contrast with it what they probably would 
liave been, if abandoned to their natural con- 
dition. The mind can hardly imagine any thing 
more wretched : poverty, and ignorance, and 
vice, and habits perhaps little removed from those 
of the lo|vest and most depraved of the natives, 
would, in the natural course of things, have been 
their portion : but what is the state in which you 
have actually placed them ? It has nothing in 
it, which, in the estimation of the proud and the 
luxurious, might redeem it from contempt : but, 
in a Christian view, it is all which the well- 
being and even the happiness of man can 
N 2 
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^ II A p. requite : food and raiment suited to their con- 

XXII. * 

dition— 'Christian instruction, and that elevation 
of mind and character, which it almost invariably . 
tends to inspire— habits of attention and in-, 
dustry— the practice of early piety — and such 
of the elements of useful knowledge, as may fit 
youth of both sexes respectively for subordinate, 
though useful, stations in life ; — these are the 
benefits which you confer upon all whom you 
take under your protection. Without presump- 
tion we indulge a hope, that the seed thus sown 
will in very few instances be thrown away: 
similar institutions, which have been suflSciently 
long estalilished to furnish the result of expe- 
rience, have been blessed with abundant fruits. 
All experience, indeed, tends to prove, that 
education is the most powerful, and, at the same 
time, the most manageable engine of good which 
has been committed to man. In the fulfilment 
of prophecy, respecting the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, we may especially apply to the influence 
of (.’hristian education that saying, that the 
desert shall rejoioe and blossom as the rose , — 
Isaiah xxxv. 1. 

Rut the benefits which such an institution 
confers, are not confined to the individuals for 
whom they are immediately intended : the state 
will be a gainer in ever^^ instance, in which your 
labours of love shall t\6t have been wholly inef- 
fectual. On this point, indeed, I am well aware. 
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that the fears of some, and those, too, good and 
enlightened men, will not allow them to concur 
with me without considerable reservation, at 
least in the circumstances of India : it is, how- 
ever, in those circumstances especially, that I 
would plead the cause of education. It is said, 
indeed, and truly said, that knowledge is power ; 
but is it necessarily hostile power ? And further, 
may we not ^xpect, even if we withhold know- 
ledge, that power will still exist ; and that too 
decidedly and inveterately hostile to those inter- 
ests, which we are most solicitous to maintain ? 
To the former of these questions it may be 
answered, that the power conveyed by know- 
ledge is not necessarily hostile. Mere knowledge, 
indeed, unaccompanied with any principles, 
which shall regulate or restrain it, is a tremen- 
dous implement of evil; and how to convey 
these principles is the problem which perplexes 
us with regard to the education, or, more pro- 
perly, the instruction, of the natives. For, edu- 
cation is a different thing: we can give them 
knowledge, but we are for the present precluded 
from giving them religion. But this difficulty 
applies but very partially to the present institu- 
tion : in these schools religion and useful know- 
ledge are blended together : the mischiefs atten 
dant on mere knowledge are neutralised : they 
are more, I trust. Knowledge in minds whic)i 
have been trained in Christian principles, corj- 
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\i'. stitutes i\ power, which will generally be siib- 
servient to good. But even it’ we withhold 
knowledge, will not power be created without 
our aid? and what will be its character? We 
know that at this inotnent the most noxious opi- 
nions, as they relate to religion, to morals, and 
to politics, the very opinions which threaten to 
subvert our constitution at home, are dissemi- 
nated through every part of India ; and on what 
class of persons are they calculated more imme- 
dately to operate? Not surely upon educated 
English gentlemen ; nor, in the first instance, 
upon the natives : for they are hardly in a state 
at ])resent to enter into such discussions, though 
they are advancing to it : but primarily and di- 
rectly upon that very class of society, the chil- 
dren of which you are here training up in piet}^ 
and order, and submission to authority, and in 
giateful attachment to their benefactors; and 
many of wliom, unless by such means v'e take 
can' to liave them with us, will, in any hour of 
trial, almost, certainly be against ns. 'To shut 
them out from all knowledges if it were your 
policy, is not uithin your power. Such policy, 
indeed, could hardly be reconciled to any 
liberal or humane feeling : but we have not the 
means of ado])ting it. I’he children of the class, 
to which I refer, will acepiire a knowledge and a 
power of evil, if we train them not in a know- 
ledge of good. (’auses are in operation, over 
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which we have no other control ; and the ques-ciiAP. 

. X x 1 1 . 

tion seems to be, whether when our bark is 

18 ‘M 

launched into the ocean, and the tempest begins 
to blow, we shall endeavour to steer the vessel 
through all dangers, or let it drive ? Yon are 
adopting the former course ; you give knowledge, 
indeed, which is power : it is the force which 
impels the vessel, and without which it were 
stationary and useless ; but you labour to con- 
duct it to the haven where it should be, by 
placing religion at the helm. 

But there is one other view in which your 
labours may be regarded, and which should be 
briefly noticed. You do not probably consider 
yourselves as directly advancing the Christian 
cause among the idolaters around you : direc/I//, 
indeed you are not ; but indirectly, I conceive, 
and larg{dy, are you contributing to this desirable 
and blessed end ; and in a way too, to which the 
most cautious and timid cannot ])Ossibly object. 

You are reforming the lower order of Europeans ; 

:ind it cannot be doubted, that the habits of 
luiropeans of the lower class, as well as those of 
llieir superiors, have had a considerable effect in 
retarding the progress of the (iospel. How, 
nule(*d, can we expect, that the heathen will 
Ibrsake their idols, overpowered by the beauty of 
tile Christian system, where they see it disli- 
gnred, and distorted, and rendered almost dis- 
gusting ? ^^'ith what consistency or common 
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CHAP, sense can we attempt to persuade them to believe 
in Christ, when professed believers are acting as 
if they were the most hardened of infidels ? Or 
how shall we gain a hearing for the evidences of . 
our faith, while we are strengthening, as much 
as we can, the prejudices against its truth ? In 
the early ages, it was not by preaching alone, 
even after the cessation of the miraculous powers, 
that paganism was induced to take up the cross 
of Christ. It was by observing the surprising 
. effects produced by the Gospel in the hearts and 
lives, not merely of eminent saints and preachers, 
but of the lowest among those who had em- 
braced it. The Christians had a distinguishing 
character: they believed in Chi^^ and they 
bore in their habits the impress of their faith. 
They were more honest, more temperate^ more 
peaceable, than the pagans, with whom they 
were liable to be compared. Men were not, 
indeed, thus to be immediately converted: but 
the tide of prejudice was turned, and they were 
ready to listen at least to the advocates of the 
Gospel, and to listen favourably. The inference 
w<ns natural and just, that what was thus excel- 
lent in its effects, might probably be true. We 
shall have cause to bless God, if the day arrive, 
when the same presumption shall operate in fa- 
vour of the Gospel in India : we may then pre- 
sume to hope, that ^ the redemption of tliis 
people draweth nigh.* 
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“ But while I touch upon these collateral topics, nup. 
let me not depress in your estimation the impor- 
tance of that to which I first adverted, and 
which alone is your immediate concern ; it is the 
saving of the souls of poor children for their 
own sakes, and for the sake of Christ. Their 
whole case is contained in the declaration of my 
text ; they are cast into a world, xtdiere xvide is the 
gcd^e that leadeth to destruction ; but under your 
parental guidance and love they are directed to 
seek the narrow path ; and by God’s blessing they - 
shall Jind it. But while you exult in these happy 
expectations, and thank the God of all mercies 
for having used you as his humble instruments, 
let me all who hear me, that delightful 

as is the spectacle now before us, a very differ- 
ent one may be witnessed in the world. What 
are these children, numerous as they are, to 
the hundreds, who are still without? Before 
them the broad way and the wide gate arc open jV 
still; and most of them will enter thereat, if 
there be none to divert them from their course. 
Labour, therefore, to increase the resources of 
this Christian establishment. Give of your 
abundance, if God hath blessed you ; or with- 
hold not of the little which he may have com- 
mitted to your stewardship. Some trifling 
gratification, not essential to your happiness, 
and of which not a vestige would on the morrow 
perhaps remain, is the utmost sacrifice to be 
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CHAP, made in the amplest contribution. You are now 
called upon to make some sacrifice, whatever it 
may be, as an ^ offering for a sweet smelling 
savoui** unto Christ your Redeemer, who will 
graciously accept it, and place it among your 
' treasure in Heaven.* ** 

The collection at the doors of the church 
amounted to nearly 1,300 rupees, about 140/. 

The following extract from a letter to Mr. 
Ward has something of a melancholy interest, as 
it indicates the same apprehension of approaching 
infirmity and decay, which occasionally breaks 
out in his other correspondence ; and as it ex- 
hibits the impression made on his spirits by 
the rapid fluctuations incident to,>^^i^lo-Indian 
Society. 


Bombay, March 20, 1821. 

My dear Friend, 

I believe you know that I was pleased with 
Bombay when I was last here, four years and a 
half ago. The town is much the same, composed 
of old, and generally shabby buildings, placed 
upon a very beautiful spot : the harbour, indeed, 
studded with islands, (Elephanta one of them,) 
and having for the back ground noble hills on the 
main land, reminds me of the views of sea-ports 
in Italy. But though nature remains, man is 
evanescent : the society of the place in this short 
interval is very considerably changed : a new 

13 
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governor, a new commander-in-chief, and mem- 
bers of council, a new recorder, &c. &c. : the 
clergy much the same, except that one is gone 
to the Cape in bad health, and the archdeacon 
sadly altered, and looking ten years older. At 
this rate, if my own life be preserved, I shall in 
a few years have outlived every body in India. 
People begin to consider Mrs. Middleton and 
myself as rather rare specimens; we have, I 
believe, much to be thankful for ; but though 
we are for the present free from disease, I sus- 
pectyre <fre growing old. In India, climate every 
year has a considerable effect. Mrs. Middleton 
indeed ^ems as active as ever ; but I find that I 
cannot g(r|^|pigh fatigue so well as I could. 
Perhaps thtf writing about such things, is rather 
symptomatic of decay. 

We went yesterday (the first day which I 
could call my own,) with -the commander-in- 
chief, Sir C. Colville, the archdeacon, and two 
or three others, to Elephanta, though we had 
seen it before : but the scenery is enough to 
repay the trouble; every body was highly 
pleased, and nothing could be more delightful. 
As to the cavern itself, you may see the best 
account of it that probably can be given, in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, by Mr. Erskine, who was one 
of the party yesterday, a man of great learning 
in all such matters. Even the Hindoo deities 
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cfiAP. seem to feel the effects of time : I thought 1 

XXII. ^ 

perceived that some of them had suffered dilapi- 
dation since I saw them last. ; ■ 


I am sorry that I have hardly another fortnight 
to remain here ; my whole stay will have been 
five weeks. I am delivering a Lent lecture, and 
in order to get through the course, I preach, not 
only on Friday, but on Sunday evenings, as well 
as on Sunday mornings,, on other subjects. The 
exertion is considerable in such a climate, espe- 
cially in the evening, when the heat is increased 
by the blaze of two or three hundred iBsa^dles. 
Our united love to Mrs. Ward, and the J^ily. 



Before he left Bombay, the Bishop addressed 
an interesting letter to Mr. Monk of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the successor of Porson in 
the Greek chair of that university ; since pro- 
moted to the deanery of Peterborough ; and, in 
1830, most worthily elevated to the see of Glou- 
cester. The fonner part of this communication 
is omitted, as it relates entirely to the foundation 
of Bishop’s College, a subject nearly exhausted 
in other parts of this memoir. The remainder 
adverts to more general matters, and is here 
inserted. 
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XXII. 

Bombay, March 27, 1821* 

18*21. 

My dear Sir, 

I have not been able since I left England 

to indulge myself in the luxury of reading Greek, 
nor, of course, to take precisely the same interest 
in your critical labours which I should have done 
under other circumstances. Here my time is 
almost wholly absorbed in official duties and 
correspondence ; or if I am ever left at liberty to^^^ 
expatiate in any thing like enquiry, it is only i^o 
subjects connected, more or less remotely, wiin 
my duties ; as into the condition, and opinions, 
and literati^e, such as it is, of the people around 
me. indeed, may sometimes contri- 

bute to illu^ate classical antiquity. Homer, I 
observe, abounds in orientalisms, and has even 
oriental words, peculiar to himself, among the 
writers of Greece ; and, having the Ion of Euri- 
pides with me, when I travelled among the 
pagodas in the south of India, I could not but 
feel that the manners and circumstances were 
brought before me in a degree which I could 
not have experienced in England. These eastern 
countries, indeed, teem with illustrations both of 
biblical and classical learning. Habits and usages 
which, in England, are matters of grave disquisi- 
tion, here meet us in the streets ! 

But though I have not been able to read all 
that you have written in the way of criticism, I 
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was much delighted with the stand which you 
made, in defence of the university, against bota- 
nical invasion. I know Sir J. E. Smith very well, 
and believe him to be, in every respect, but that 
of his theological opinions and connections, quite 
unexceptionable. But I quite agree with you, 
that if dissenters may be elected to fill profes- 
sorships, even though it be to teach nothing 
more than botany, there is an end of Cambridge, 
as a grand seminary for those who are to be the 

t ,rs of the Church and State. Your pamphlet, 
ever, contains a great deal of collateral 
matter, which every true son of Cambridge must 
have rejoiced to see brought fully and promi- 
nently before the public. 

I have been here about a month on ray visita- 
tion, and am, in a few days, to embark for 
Ceylon. The most remarkable class of natives 
hero are the Parsees, who are, I doubt not, in 
their usages, and, I suspect, in their general ap- 
pearance, very exact representations of the Per- 
sians who lived in the days of Herodotus. 
Among other things, either he, or some one of 
tlie Greek liistorians, (I forget which, and have 
not here tlie means of reference,) mentions that 
the Persians marry but once in the year, at the 
vernal equinox. The streets here have been 
crowded with Parsee processions, as a part of 
the nuptial celebration, and I have been almost 
deafened with fheir Vnusic. They retain not, 
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however, the ancient language of Persia, except <^hap. 
in their sacred books, which they read, or rather 
sing, every morning and evening, standing on the 
sea-shore, hut without understanding a sentence, 

Mrs. Middleton accompanies me on these 
long voyages, and retains her health better than 
could be expected in this trying climate. I 
believe she is sufficiently known to you to be 
justified in offering her compliments. 

I am, my dear sir. 

With great esteem and regard. 

Your very faithful servant, 

T. F. Calcutta. 

A particular and able account of the sacred 
books and religion of the Parsees, here mentioned 
by Bishop Middeton, may be seen in the second 
volume of the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, written by William Erskine, 

Esq. No religion on earth, that of the Jews 
excepted, has continued from such remote times 
as that of the Parsees, with so little apparent 
change of doctrine or ritual. The whole system 
is founded on the supposition of a continued 
warfare between good and evil spirits, which fill 
all nature ; and religion is the art of gaining the 
aid of the former, and, by due observance of the 
law, of inducing them to assist the votaries of 
Ormazd, against the wiles and machinations of 
Ahriman. The great visible objects of vene- 
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CHAP. rati6n are the elements, and especially fire. 
Light is regarded as the best and noblest symbol? 
of the Supreme, who is without form. In com 
sequence of this veneration for light and fire, 
the sun, moon, planets, stars, and the heavens 
themselves, are objects of peculiar respect ; and 
in praying they delight to turn to them, especially 
to the rising sun. Xenophon, in his Cyropaedia, 
represents the Persian Magi, as celebrating the 
^gods in hymns from break of day, which agrees 

« th the Persian ritual; and is conformable with 
B practice, as remarked by the Bishop in 
Bombay. It is Strabo who mentions * that the 
Persian marriages were celebrated at the vernal 
equinox ; but in India the time is generally fixed 
by a Hindoo astrologer. They never bury the 
bodies of their dead for fear of defiling the earth ; 
but leave them to moulder away, and to be* con- 
sumed by the birds of prey. Their sokhmahs, 
or places of sepulchre, have often been described. 
They are round towers, having platforms or 
terraces near the top, sloping gently to the 
centre, in which is a round hole for receiving the 
bones and decayed matter. On these the dead 
bodies are laid exposed to the wind, rain, and to 
the birds of the air. The dead body is dressed 
in clean, but old clothes, and conveyed to the 
place of sepulture on an iron bier ; the bearers 
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are tied to each other by a piece of tapfe 
(Jeter, as they allege, by their union, the wicked 
demons who hover round the body from defiling 
them. 

The Bishop, both at this time, and on his 
former residence at Bombay, received visits from 
Mulla Firoz, a destur, or priest, of the Parsees, 
held in high and just estimation, from his ac- 
knowledged literary superiority. The Parsees 
are remarkably free from such restraints as pre-, 
sent the great obstacles to the improvemei^ 
of the Mussulmans or Hindoos. They are mcn^ 
like Europeans than any other class of natiy^ in 
southern Asia; and, being less restrained by 
ancient and acknowledged law, are more pre- 
pared to adopt any change of which th^ see the 
benefit. The number of Parsees in Bombay is 
estimated at 13,000; they are known to have 
emigrated originally from Persia, to avoid the 
persecutions of the Mahomedans. 

The Bishop had often expressed an earnest 
desire to visit Poonah, Surat, and others of the 
principal stations under this presidency. But 
he was again warned by the season, which was 
already beginning to get warm, that he should 
scarcely be able to accomplish this, and to spend 
any time also in Ceylon, before the setting in 
of the south-west monsoon, early in June ; by 
which time he was particularly anxious to be in 
Calcutta, where he had reason to^xpect the 

VOL. n. o 
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( HAP. arrival from England of the first professors for 
the college, together with some important 
despatches from London. The omission, how- 
ever, is perhaps the less to be regretted, as 
archdeacon Barnes had, with the Bishop’s con- 
currence, taken on himself, personally, to visit 
the chaplains in his archdeaconry. But no pro- 
vision was made for the expenses of archdea- 
cons’ visitations, and tlie Court of Directors 
have, to this day, declined to sanction any 
jg^blic disbursement for this necessary and im- 
poi*tant duty. 

While the Bishop was at Bombay, he received 
the disagreeable intelligence that his name had 
been introduced into the House of Lords in the 
course of the evidence produced at the trial of 
the Queen. The reader will recollect that an 
attempt was made to vindicate the conduct of 
that illustrious lady, in being present at a dance 
of a very questionable description, in which a 
person by the name of Mahomet was the per- 
former ; and, among other topics of vindication, 
it was alleged, that a personage no less venerable 
than the Bishop of Calcutta had been present at 
a similar performance, exhibited at the govern- 
ment-house, by the invitation of the Governor- 
general. .As a reference to the excample of the 
Bishop on such an occasion was likely to be very 
mischievous, especially in society like that of 
Calcutta, his lordshfp did not lose a moment in 
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meeting it with a public contradiction : and that chap. 
the sinister impression mi^t not remain unef- 
feced in this country, he immediately wrote home 
to request that the same contradiction might be 
inserted in the London newspapers. It will be 
proper that the reader should be in possession of 
the Bishop s own statement relative to this matter, 
contained in a letter to liis friend Mr. Norris. 


Bombay, April 7, 1821. 

My DEAR Sir, ^ 

I now write, merely to request tliat you wom^ 
get the paragraph relating to me in the en^ibsed 
newspaper copied into the Courier, or spme other 
London paper. It appears that my name (I 
should have thought the thing imposiible,) had 
been used in the House of Lords in the affair of 
the Queen ; and I suspect, from the tenor of a 
letter in the Courier of the 17th of October last, 
that some mirth was excited by the evidence. I 
have availed myself, as soon as possible, of the 
means of refutation : not that the charge is very 
serious ; but still, it represents me in no ver^ 
professional point of view. The witness is a Mr. 

, an inmate in my family at the time. I 

suppose he is a zealous advocate for the Queen, 
and wished to shew that her amusements, of 
which so much had been said, were not more 
exceptionable than those pf a certain bishop! 
But, aa his topic was no better than that Ma- 
o 2 
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(HAP. hornet must have danced decently before the 
Queen, because a Hindoo woman had danced 
decently at Calcutta, his evidence might have 
been spared. The fact, however, of my being 
there, is utterly untrue. He did me the favour of 
taking charge of the ladies of my family, while I 
remained with my books and business at home. 
1 am not quite sure that 1 was asked, but I could 
safely swear that I was not there.” 


In a subsequent letter, to the same corres- 
Sident, he reverts to the same subject. 

Calcutta, September 3, 1821. 

My oiAB Sir, 


In repfy lb that part of your letter which 
relates to her Majesty the 'Queen, I rejoice to 
find, iVom the latest accounts, that the mania has 
subsided, and that this august personage, as to 
any political influence or effect, now lives only 
in history. I hope from henceforth that she 
will be only an historical personage, and nothing 
more. After the escape which the country has 
had, I am almost ready to believe that, asbestos- 
like, it is indestructible by fire ! My own unfor- 
tunate introduction into the House of Lords, I 
mentioned in a letter from Bombay as soon as I 
heard of it. Lord Hastings was very indignant 
at the dragging iq.rfihe subject of the govern- 
ment-house; afid ifiTnediately wrote to the lord- 
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chancellor, explaining, as was the truth, that ch ap. 
there had been no dance at his house, the mere 

1821 

movement of the woman’s feet, while she was 
singing, not deserving the name. Lord Hastings 
sent me a copy of his letter, though I am not 
mentioned in it. The object is to shew that it 
mattered not who was there, which I believe to 
be perfectly true. I made no objection to Mrs. 
Middleton’s going ; nor should I to a daughter 
of sixteen, if I had one. I never go, however ^ to 
any thing of the kind : I have my reasons for ^||| 
and think it better not. My situation is 
peculiar ; and I would make any sacrificesilfe it, 
if such things were sacrifices, which is by no 
means the case. In truth, I hav/ not time 
enough for what, directly of inditlctj^^, consti- 
tutes duty ; and if I go put at all, it is that I 
may not incur a degree of ill-will, which would 
make my endeavours more ineffectual than they 
are.” 

So much for this extremely absurd, but, it is 
to be hoped, not wilful or malicious, misre- 
presentation. In truth, if there was any one 
part of the character of Bishop Middleton, in 
which he was more invulnerable than another, 
it was in the tenor of his private life and per- 
sonal habits. In these, he was a model of 
episcopal propriety and c^istci^y, He had 
his household in subjection mih tUt gravity. His 
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CHAP, family was a pattern of order and quiet, of 
decorum and of piety. His principle was to 
abstain even from going to the limits of what 
was lawful, well knowing that if he actually 
touched upon those boundaries, others would, 
most infallibly, step beyond them. His de* 
meanour and life, in short, were a perj^etual and 
visible lesson, not only to his clergy, but to the 
whole European community of Calcutta; and 
there can be no doubt that the influence of his ex- 
iApple was such as to entitle him to the gratitude 
of 'every friend to virtue and religion. His pre- 
sent accordingly, gave a dignity to the eccle- 
siastical l?ody which it never had before ; and 
it was remarked by one of the chaplains who 
returned to India from England in 1817, that he 
perceived, even then, a most astonishing alteration 
in the public mind and the state of manners at 
Calcutta. It is not, however, to be inferred from 
all this, that the habits of the Bishop were 
unsocial or morose. He maintained during the 
whole of his life in India a liberal hospitality, 
such as became a Christian prelate ; and no 
man was better fitted than he to grace the 
moderate enjoyments of the table with the plea- 
sures of rich and varied conversation. But 
nothing that savoured of frivolity or levity ever 
had any sanction or countenance from him. 
He came to India for the purpose of accom- 
plishing a mighty and sacred work ; and to that 
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work he was devoted, with all his resources and 
all his faculties. To him, a waste of time, or a 

1 8!li 1 

waste of moral influence, appeared to be almost 
sacrilegious. It was, accordingly, notorious that 
his life was one of severe and almost incessant 


labour. It was observed of him, after liis death, 
by a most respectable native, who had been in 
his employ, and who almost worshipped his 
memory, that Lord Middleton was always to 
be found in his library — always among his 
papers and his books — always writing or reading 
— always doing business — morning, noon, mS 
night !” Nothing could well be more ridj||lous 
than the insinuation that such a man Would 
lower himself by appearing at a 7ult0k» or at any 
thing which had the slightest resetliblance to 


one. He was once, indeedi, invited by one of 
the rich natives to witnesi the celebration of 


one of their greatest festivals, the Doorga 
Poojah, with an assurance that the dancing 
should cease the instant he appeared. It is 
needless to add, that he declined the invitation. 

The following letter, written #to the author 
the day after the Bishop’s embarkation, gives 
a very pleasing retrospect of his visitation at 
Bombay. It is dated on board the ship Susan, 
near Bombay, April 10, 1821 : 

‘‘It is not very easy to write to our friends 
when we are at sea ; and yet there is no situa- 
tion in which I am more, apt to think of mine. 


h;3 
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CHAP. Committed to the wide world of waters, it seems 
natural for the mind to turn to the world from 
which we are separated; and, in that world, 
there is but little of any real value to us, but 
the few contained in it whom we respect and 
esteem ; and who, as we flatter ourselves, are 
actuated by somewhat of a kindred sentiment in 

return You will observe, that I date from 

my ship. I left Calcutta three months ago, and 
after passing six weeks at Bombay on my visita- 
I embarked for Ceylon, meaning, however, 
atop two or three days at Cochin, to have 
an hfcerview, if possible, with my old acquaint- 
anc^lne bishop of the Indo-Syrians. My time 
at Bombays has been passed very pleasantly. 
Indeed I have a strong affection for the place. 
The town is old and shabby, but the situation 
is beautiful. The harbour studded with hilly 
islands, and having a back ground of purple 
mountains, has been considered, by those who 
have seen both, to be equal with the Bay of 
Naples. I cannot make the comparison ; but it 
is a picturesque spot; and I sometimes think 
that, when worn out with fatigue, and become 
more useless than ever, and having any reason 
to conclude that I was forgotten by all in Eng- 
land, I could be well content to sit down in a 
cottage on one of its bold and breezy promon- 
tories, there, in a Christian sense, Ducere solicitce 
jucunda oblivia nice, ' But while I write thus of 
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Bombay, I would not have you think that I have 
been merely enjoying the beauties of the scene. I 
have been holding my visitation and a confirma- 
tion, and have examined the schools, and have 
preached for them, and have been consecrating 
burying-grounds, and have been in the pulpit 
twice, and generally three times, in a week (it being 
Lent) during my stay. The governor, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, is absent on a tour in the provinces : but 
his representative, Sir Charles Colville, has been' ^ 
abundant in his attentions, and even accq|j|^ 
panied me to the pier when I embarked. dlHr ' 
morning we passed within a mile of the 
Admiral Sir Henry Blackwood, who kneW my 
ship, and in courtesy loxvered his topshils» How 
strange is the life of a bishop in this country.” 

In the same letter he adverts, with pride and 
satisfaction, to the appointeieht of Mr. Mill to 
the office of principal of the rising college at 
Calcutta. ** 1 am glad,” he says, to find that 
my principal professor, (for the prhicipal must 
profess and even teach), is a Fellow of Trinity 
(7rp6(TWTrov TT}>^avyk), Mr. Mill, a man of great 
talent, I expect. He and his colleague, Mr. 
Alt, of Pembroke, arrived at Calcutta soon after 
my departure. Mr. Alt is said to be eminent 
in Hebrew; you are probably aware that the 
Arabic Professor Lee was a candidate for the 
first place, and that Mr. Whittaker, the cham- 
pion who slew Bellamy, wished much to have it. 
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( HAP. This is noble competition, and does honour to the 

XXII. 

projected institution.” 

Part of the above extracts, it will be observed, 
are somewhat tinged with the melancholy, arising 
from the anxious solicitude of his office, which 
more or less pervades his correspondence, and 
which became deeper as the weight of years 
and difliculties increased upon him. In the 
midst of his most gratifying duties, the sense 
of feebleness and decay would occasionally steal 
,j^er his spirits. It may not be without its use to 
iword these painful vicissitudes of feeling— these 
cbbim^ flowings of hope and animation. 
They may teach us one invaluable lesson, that 
our usefulness is not to be estimated by the 
dhcemible progress which, at any particular 
moment, we are midcing in our pursuits, or by 
the distinctness of our perceptions as to the 
hopefulness of our labours. Here was a man 
placed in a position of arduous responsibility, 
constantly harassed with apprehensions that he 
was toiling in vain — that he was consuming his 
strength for nought — and writing characters on 
the sand ; and who, yet, was, all this while, 
engraving on the rock — was engaged in a work 
which would be as an everlasting possession to 
posterity — was doing nearly all,, that individual 
energy could do, towards improving the con- 
dition of the human race — and was impressing, 
as it were, ah indelible memorial of himself on 
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all succeeding generations. Of him it might be niAP. 
truly said, that when he was weak, then was he 
Strang — when he was weighed down to the earth 
with a sense of his own infirmity, then was he in 
the very plenitude and potency of his usefulness. 

To him was, perhaps, denied the satisfaction 
of surveying clearly the good of which he was 
the honoured instrument ; for, if a life of faith, 
rather than sight, becomes each individual 
Christian, much more is to be expected in a . 
shepherd and bishop of the Christian CliuiM|fer 
To us, however, who look back upon his*^^P 
tory, his prosperous advance in the work ^nlp^reto 
he was appointed, is a matter of triumphant cer- 
tainty ; and it is not, surely, presumptuous to 
hope that the contemplation of it may, in a 
better world, be his own eternal and exceeding 
great reward. ^ 

Among the distressing trials which he had to 
encounter, may be reckoned the occasional 
opposition and interference of the authorities at 
home. This, perhaps, was a source of difficulty 
which might not unreasonably have been anti- 
cipated, It was hardly to be expected that a 
new office should be introduced into the Indian 
system, without calling into action some degree 
of jealous vigilance. It should, however, be 
mentioned, to the honour of the British residents 
in India, that, whenever they were left to their 
own natural impulses, they habitually testified the 
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CHAP, 

XXII. 

1U2U 


deepest respect for the Bishop and his oflSce ; 
that they gave the most munificent support to his 
designs— that they invariably received his sug^^ 
gestions with deference and thankfulness, — and 
listened with reverence and delight to his ad- 
mirable discourses. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Bishop lands at Cochin — Interview with the Syrian bishop 
^Arrival at Colombo — Ordination of Mr, Armour — Atten- 
tion of Sir Edward Barnes^— ‘Intended entertainment to 
Bishop — Extracts from Mr. IIawtayne*s journal — 
OU>iOn*t school at Point de Oalle — Mission at CuddalonF^^ 

' to' 

On the 10th of April, the Bishop sailed 
Bombay, and, on the 19th, landed at Cochin, for 
the purpose of observing the condition of the 
Syrian Church, and of paying a visit of respect 
and honour to its metropolitan. He had heard 
it stated that there was great reason to hope 
for a rapid approximation of this ancient and 
venerable community to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England, and that it 
was actually in contemplation to introduce the 
English Liturgy into the Syrian service. Part 
of a letter of the Bishop's, to Mr. Norris, dated 
at sea, April 21, 1821, Coast of Travancore, will 
best shew the result of his enquiries on this 
subject. 

I was with the Syrian bishop 

yesterday from seven till nine, A.M., having no 
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CHAP. Other person present but an interpreter, whom I 
could trust. The result is, that the Syrians are 
much in the same state in which I left them fouf 
years and a half ago ; that there is no visible ap- 
proximation to the Church of England; and 
that, if ever there should be, it will be commu- 
nicated to the bishop of that Church in India. 
The Church missionaries do, indeed, expound 
in their own church to all who will hear thei^ ; 

, and this is well received by the people, to whom 
'!'^is something new ; but the bishop assures me 
’ Initt nothing is done which he has any reason to 

complain of. The bishop resides at 

the Syrian college, where the missionaries act as 
professors. He told me that they had not begun 
to print at the Syrian college. I told him that 
we would have a Syrian press at the college at 
Calcutta, if he would send me one of his clergy 
to assist me. He smiled, and said he did not 
thiiik any of them could be prevailed upon to go 
to such a distance : they were very unwilling to 
quit their own parishes for more than a day at a 
time. However I think I siiall get one of them 
over. We should print in Syriac, as well as in 
the learned languages; and the time, I hope, 
will come, when the college of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
will be as famous for its learned publications as 
the Romish Propaganda.” 

After this interview, the Bishop re-embarked ; 
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and on Easter-day, April 22, he was off Cape chap. 

^ Comorin ; from which he thus continues his 
letter : 

" I am now off the most southerly point of 
the continent of India, amidst some of the finest 
scenes I ever beheld ; a rather low coast, fenced 
in with rocks, and of which the soil is a rich red, 
chequered with green gi-oves; with Pelion 
upon Ossa,” in the rear, and the coast studded 
with villas, and villages, and churches, I have.* 
been performing the whole of the duty, tlA 
prayers, the sermon, and the sacrament, witui^^ 
any help ; and the day being one of the hiittest 
I have ever known, I am somewhat tired ; and 
yet there is a singular pleasure in solemnizing 
our blessed seriiice in such a spot, though but 
few were gathered together, Mrs. Middleton, 
the captain, and the first olficer, made up my 
whole congregation; the other mate being a 
Romanist, and the rest of the crew either Romish 
or Mahometan.” 

His next visit was to Ceylon, where he was 
received with the most marked respect. A 
furnished house had been prepared for his 
accommodation, lately inhabited by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnstone, chief justice, who had very 
recently sailed fpr England. It was pleasantly 
situated at Colpetty, a collection of agreeable 
residences along the shore, about three miles 
distant from the “ King's House” in the Fort. 
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CHAP, His occupations, during his short and busy 
residence there, shall be described in his own 
words 

'' I have passed between five and six weeks 
in Ceylon, which have not been unemployed. 
The weather indeed was very sultry, my resi- 
dence was not the coolest, and I was a mile and 
a quarter from the church, with no other con- 
veyance than a palanquin. However, I bless 
God there was only one day on which my 
ength failed me, and I became wholly useless, 
ring my stay I had a visitation, two confirma- 
tions, three consecrations of churches or burpng- 
grounds, preached four times, and resmdtated 
the Promoting of Christian Knowledge district 
tommittee, and looked into ftte state of the 
schools ; and, what is of most consequence, I 
got together a body of information respecting the 
ecclesiastical affairs, which will furnish matter for 
a paper to be addressed to his majesty’s govern- 
ment. I may add, I believe, that I have so far 
explained the objects and advantages of the col- 
lege, with reference to Ceylon, that it *will not 
want patronage and support in that quarter. In 
all this, I trust that some little good has been 
done; and I mention it more in the way of 
thankfulness than from any other cause. With- 
out, indeed, some faint hope that my endeavours 


III a letter, dated Bay of Bengal, June 7, 1821. 
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to advance the good cause were accepted of Pro- 
vidence. I could not endure the weariness of s^v-^ 
these frequent voyages, and the severance from 
my friends and all congenial society.*^ 

In adverting to the resuscitation of the di^jnct 
committee of the Society for Promoting Chrisnan 
Knowledge, the Bishop refers to the necessity 
which he found of animating, by his presence and 
superintendence, the movement of that valuable 
auxiliary, which, during his long absence, ha^ 
become comparatively languid. His lordshu* 
however, experienced but little difficulty in'r^ 
forming and invigorating its proceedings. In 
performing this duty he had the ready co-opera- 
tion of the governor, Sir Edward Barnes *, who, 
at the Bishop’s dwire, summoned a meeting of the 
committee, at which Sir Edward, as representa- 
tive of royalty, took the chair; but left the con- 
duct of the proceedings to the Bishop, whom he 
assisted, on this occasion, not merely by his pre- 
sence, but by his intelligent counsels and sug- 
gestions. '' I ought in justice to add,” says the 
Bishop, '' that the governor increased his atten- 
tions to me during my stay, till nothing really 
could surpass them. To his honour be it said, 
he attended every solemnity in which I was en- 
gaged, (a thing of great importance with respect 


' Whom the author has the honour to number among his 
school- fellows and early friends. 

VOL. II. 
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(ifAP. to the natives,) and, having a country-house 
seven miles from Colombo, on the way to Galle, 
where I was to embark, he went over on purpose 
to give me a breakfast there, and to bid me fare- 
well. A grand entertainment was to have been 
given me, in the preceding week, in a beautiful 
temporary stmeture, on the road to Kandy ; but 
when all the preparations had been made, in a 
manner which had never been surpassed, to the 
governor’s heavy disappointment, as well as my 
^wn, a deluge came down from the mountains, 
and laid the road under water, so as to cut off 
our approach. The governor, Sir E. Barnes, is 
one of the most distinguislied of the Waterloo 
generals, and certainly a man of great talent.” 
It must have been signally gratifying to the 
Bishop to find in so illustrious a representative 
of the king, the most cordial ally of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

The result of the meeting of the committee, 
which has been above adverted to, was, on the 
whole, extremely satisfactory. The Bishops 
proposition for translating the Society’s tracts 
was very cordially received. Almost every 
member present,” he says, declared that he 
would transfer his subscription from the present 
tract society to the tract fund of the district 
committee. Thereupon I presented to the fund 
the :100/. placed at my disposal by his Majesty’s 
govermnent, and promised (which I have done 
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in iny letter to Dr. Gaskin,) to write to the 
Society for a press.” 

The mention of all these particulars, it is pre- 
sumed, can by no means be censured as useless. 
They illustrate powerfully the necessity of con- 
stant episcopal direction in ecclesiastical affairs. 
In the moral, as well as in the physical world, 
the communication of perpetual motion is beyond 
all human effort. Without frequent renewals of 
the orifpnal impulse the noblest designs are apt 
gradually to sink into feebleness and languor, t^ 
at last, they are in danger of irretrievable failure : 
a consideration which pleads most urgently for 
an increase of the efficacy and of the resources of 
episcopal government throughout the whole of 
our Asiatic dependencies. Such, indeed, appears 
to have been the feeling of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. whose wish, the Bishop observes, it evi- 
dently was, that he should pass some small 
j)()rti()n of every year in Ceylon ; it was, accord- 
ingly, liis intention to go thither as often as 
possible. But then,” he adds, " the distance 
is considerable, (1200 miles,) and I liave not 
annually a ship at my command. It is, in fact, 
only by the courtesy of the East India Company 
that I can visit it at all. The college, too, will 
occupy a good deal of time. But while my 
lu‘alth lasts, I am content to give up every hour 
to objects of this kind.” 

Tile most interesting occurrence at this visita*. 

i> 2 
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niAP. tion, was the ordination of Mr. Armour. This 
extraordinary man came out to Ceylon originally 
as a private soldier; but subsequently he too^ 
upon himself almost the work of an evangelist 
among the natives, who maintained a mere 
nominal profession of Christianity, always con- 
ducting his ministrations in strict conformity 
with the services and doctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church. For this purpose he had com- 
pletely mastered the difficulties of the Cingalese 
language, in which he was able to address the 
natives with fluency and precision. He had 
also attained the familiar use of Dutch and 
Portuguese. To these acquirements he added 
a tolerable acquaintance with Latin, and some 
knowledge of Greek. The Baptists, and other 
dissenters, had frequently and urgently invited 
him to join their communion. He had always 
firmly declined their proposals. Ilis heart’s desire 
was that, at some time, he might be thought 
worthy to be received as an ordained missionary 
in our Church. He laid his journal before Bishop 
Middleton, confessing, at the same time, with 
deep humility, that his ministerial labours had 
beei) hitherto without sanction or commission, 
lie trusted, however, that this irregularity would 
not be very heavily imputed to him as pre- 
sumptuous : since his ministry had been exer- 
cised among thousands who must otherwise have 
been left wholly destitute of all religious instruc- 
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tion or pastoral care. The Bishop listened to ^nAP. 
his story with the iirofoundest interest, and even 
Compared his labours, sufferings, and privations 
with those of Paul; for, assuredly, like the Great 
Apostle, he was in jounteyings often, in perils of 
waters f in perils of robbers, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the wilderness, in xceariness and pain-- 
fulness, in deaths often, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, — besides that 
which daily })rcs.sed upon his heart, the care 
thousands, who were to bo souglit in rugj|||lt 
forests and pestilential jungles. After a close 
examination into his religious views, and his 
personal character, the Bishop was fully satisfied. 

It was evident that he was a sound churchman, 
and a most exemplary and pious man. 1 1 is whole 
soul was devoted to the service of God, and his 
truly Cliristian demeanour had won for him the 
cordial esteem of all ranks of men. The Bishop 
therefore felt that there could be no reasonable 
objection to compliance with his earnest wishes, 
and, without further hesitation, ordained him 
deacon. 


It has been mentioned above that the governor 
had prepared a splendid entertainment fc^ the 
Bishop, on the day previous to his lordship’s 
intended departure. The spot fixed upon for 
tins festivity was about eight or ten miles from 
C’olombo, and would have given him an oppor- 
tunity of viewing a road which had recently been 
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CHAP, completed, with a bridge over one of the streams 
Ceylon. The mode of entertainment by^ 
which Sir Edward Barnes had intended to testify ‘ 
liis respect for the Bishop, is in some respects so 
peculiar, that the reader will probably be inter- 
ested by a description of it, which, together with 
some other interesting particulars, lias been 
supplied by the kindness of Mr. Hawtayne, who 
attended his lordship during tlie whole of this 
visitation. 

An edifice, in the style of a large Gothic 
cathedral, in compliment to the Bishop, had been 
erected, after the Cingalese fashion of embel- 
lishing their own houses, and now in general use 
at the King’s House, and among all the English 
connnunity, on public entertainments. It is 
difliciilt to describe the construction of these 
fairy fabrics, light, and elegant, and beautiful 
in the extreme. That prepared for this occa- 
sion was formed on a strong wooden frame, 
fashioned into Gothic arches and ceiling, of the 
height and extent of an Englisli cathedral. The 
immense poles, which formed its chief support, 
were richly ornamented with the leaves of the 
cocoa-nut palm, (which, in Ceylon, surpasses 
all Indian vegetation in verdure) split in a mode 
(juite peculiar to the country ; so cut open as to 
exhibit a much paler green and white. The 
ceiling is of white calico, decorated with borders 
and draperies of a variety of flowers and fruits, 
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made in the form of garlands. The groins in the chap- 
Gothic arches, on this occasion, were composed 
of such garlands of aqual size. In short, from 
the description of a pattern, drawn for the pur- 
pose, it was considered, by the natives them- 
selves, as the most magnificent ever erected 
in Ceylon, surpassing them all in extent and 
splendour. Every preparation was completed 
for the next day’s entertainment, and all the 
conveyances of the governor and his numerous 
party were to be ready early in tlie mornii^. 

The Bishop was dining at the King’s House, 
when a sudden change of weather occurred in 
the evening, followed by a very stormy night. Sir 
E. Barnes’s apprehensions were more than re- 
alised; those splendid structures were wholly 
demolished, while the swelling of the river had 
damaged the bridge, and broken up a part of 
the new made road. This was a cause of gene- 
ral and severe disappointment ; and the only re- 
paration Sir l^lward could make to the Bishop 
(whose journey to Point dc Galle, 75 miles, was 
de layed for two or three days more), was to pre- 
pare a splendid breakfast at Mount Lavinia, liis 
country-seat, six miles from the fort. In the 
mean time the road, for the whole distance, was 
put in complete order, and dressed up, according 
to custom, for the journey of the governor, 
members of council, judges, and then for the 
Lord Bishop. At the entrance of each district 
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criAP. the chief modeller, the highest rank of nobility, ; 
— attended by the mohundurams, the second 
rank, — were bound by anqjent usage to await thA 
arrival of the traveller, to receive him with all 
due respect, and to provide any refreshment 
which might be required. According to this rule, 
on entering each district, the Bishop passed 
under an arch across the road, erected in the 
style already described. So also in crossing 
. each of the clear streams, several of which occur 
m the course of that- long journey, he was 
received on each bank in one of those small 
fancy summer-houses ; while another was placed 
in every boat to shade his party from the sun. 
Archdeacon Twisleton accompanied the Bishop 
to the residence of Mr. Gisborne; of the civil ser- 
vice, married to his daughter, where every pre- 
paration was made for his lordship for dinner, 
and accommodation for the night.” 

“ In this first day’s journey his lordship had 
visited a small church lately built, and served 
by a Cingalese minister, who presents a very 
singular case ; this person, being the son of one 
in the highest rank of their ancient nobility, 
bearing the title of ^Modeller of the King’s 
Gate.’ He was sent by his father, (who still 
retains his original condition as a Buddhist) 
with a cousin, to England for their education. 
The minister of this church was placed at 
Exeter College, under the charge of the Rev. 
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Mr, Dolby, and, having been satisfactorily pre- chap. 
pared, was ordained for the colonies by Dr. 
Howley, then bishop of London. Having mar- 
ried a respectalde English gentlewoman, he 
returned to Colombo, where of necessity he 
lived entirely separated from his own family. 

After having enjoyed for so long a period free 
intercourse with the best society in England, 
he was cruelly disappointed at finding himself 
excluded from it on his return to his 
country. Bishop Middleton exerted all his 
fluence in his favour, and invited him to his own 
table. The Bishop was much delighted with his 
visit to Ceylon, feeling greatly interested in the 
prospect presented to him by the numerous 
body of native Christians, and especially those 
under Mr. Armour’s superintendence. lie ex- 
pressed a wish, if possible, to reside there one 
year in three ; and had almost decided on pur- 
chasing a residence there for that purpose.” 

“ His Majesty’s government had ordered a sum 
of BOO/, to be paid to the Bishop on his triennial 
visitations to Ceylon for Christian purposes. This 
arrangement becoming known to a large commu- 
nity of descendants from the Dutch, many of 
whom were of the most respectable rank, but 
now in a state of extreme poverty and want, and 
who, supposing that the sum might be intended 
for charitable relief, came in hundreds to his 
residence one morning, presenting a painful scene 
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(MiAP. of misery : they could scarcely be made sensible 
of their mistake, and were waiting at the door 
till the night came on. I had a small, well* 
furnished cottage,” says Mr. Hawtayne, close 
to the Bishop*s residence, lent to me by Mr. 
Boyd, a member of council. I was very unwell 
at the time, and just as I had sate down to my 
little dinner at three o’clock, two elderly gentle- 
women, decently but poorly clothed, and looking 
starved, came and courtesied to me, stating their 
disappointment. I rose- and gave them my dinner, 
which they ate voraciously ; they came and 
knelt down before me, weeping bitterly and 
blessing me, and took a most respectful and 
affecting leave.” 

On the second night of the Bishop’s journey 
they were obliged to take up their residence at 
one of the government rest-houses, where the 
modelier and mohanduram, with their establish- 
ment, were w^aiting for his lordship. The heat 
and inconvenience of this place were almost 
insullerable.” 

They proceeded very early the next morning 
to the last rest-house, tw'clve miles from Point 
de Galle, where Mr. Blitterman, the collector of 
the district, was waiting for the Bishop, having 
sent some accommodation for his breakfast, with 
a change of palanquins. The King’s House at 
the town was prepared for the reception of the 
party, and they were entertained most hospitably 
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at dinner by Mr. Blitternian at his own house. 
The Bishop the next day visited a large establish- 
ment of boys and girls formed by Mrs. Gibson, the 
lady of an Englisli agent here. This charitable 
asylum was founded upon the purest motives of 
humanity, and superintended with the most 
unremitting assiduity. During a severe famine, 
some years since, many of the wretched natives 
perished by the road side, and left their orphans 
in a state of misery and want, which warmly inter- „ . 
ested the feeling and benevolence of this excel-' 
lent lady. She rescued several from starvation, 
and continued to feed and clothe them. She 
formed two separate schools, which she managed 
herself with unceasing activity. The boys were 
taught trades, and some were already tolerable 
carpenters, tailors, and shoemakers. Tlie girls 
learnt lace-making and needle-work. English, 
Cingalese, religious and moral lessons, were daily 
taught, and on Sundays the children attended 
Divine service in the Fort. The government 
judiciously extended their liberality, by a dona- 
tion of 100 rix dollars per month, to this institu- 
tion. And the Bishop was so much pleased with 
this infant Cliristian establishment, that he pre- 
sented a handsome donation, and Mrs. Middleton 
gave an order for some needle-work to be sent to 
Calcutta.” 

A portion of a letter written by the Bishop to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 

j » 
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CHAP, is given here, to evince that, in the midst of 
other cares, both his own attention, and that of 
the admirable secretary to the Madras com- 
mittee, were constantly alive to the cause of the 
southern missions. 

At sea, Bay of Bengal, 
June 5, 1821. 

I have for some time past had some papers 
before me from Madras, respecting the affairs of 
tlie Cuddalorc mission It was unfor- 

tunate that at the time of Mr. Holzbergs dis- 
missal, no other missionary was sent out to fill 
his place. Though dismissed, he appears to 
have continued to act, as heretofore, in the 
Society’s concerns; and the property is in a 
sadly dilapidated state. Mr* Clarke, whose zeal 
for the interests of the Society never sleeps, and 
whose good sense always discerns what is best to be 
done, has moved the Madras committee to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the state of the Cuddalorc 
mission, and the other missionaries have been 
written to on the subject. At all events I 
should recommend that Cuddalorc should be 
considered as a vacant station, so far, at least, as 
that the Society should look out for a successor 
to Mr. Holzbcrg, who should retire upon a 
pension. He complains that he was dismissed 
upon the single testimony of a person of aban- 
doned character. At any rate he can never be 
efficient. T. F. Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


'I'he /iis/iop returns to Calcutta — Arrival of professors Mill 
and Alt — Pubhcalion of the “ Appeal" by Rainmohun Roy 
— Rishop Middleto}is letters to a learned Hindoo — Fluctuat- 
ing character of European society in India — Carious inodes 
m ivhich Christianity is exhibited in India-^Death of Mr, 
Jones, the architect of Bishofs College-^ Proposed Collegiate 
Institution of the Baptists at Scrampore — Progress of the 
buildings at Bishop's College, 


On liis return to Calcutta, the Bisliop had the chap. 
satisfaction of finding there Mr. Mill and Mr. 

Alt, Avho had arrived from England in the 
f'chruary preceding ; the one (as we have seen) 
to (ill the office of principal, the other that of a 
profi’ssor at Bishop’s College. To these appoint- 
ments the Bishop had long looked forward with 
a very natural an.\iety, more especially the latter; 
since the future prosperity and honour of the 
institution might, in a considerable measure, 
tlei)eiKl upon the character of its first president. 

In Mr. Mill he had the satisfaction to find (as 
he had anticipated) a person admirably fitted to 
(to justice to his own exalted views respecting 
the duties and capacities of the establishment. 

He describes that gentleman as a man of noble 
(iltdhiinents, such as he had never before met 
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(MiAP. with in India. Every thing he saw of the new 
principal impressed him with a high opinion of 
his powers. And it may here be added, that all 
their siil)sequent intercourse gave his lordship 
the amplest cause for rejoicing that the Society 
had provided him with so able, accomplished, and 
zealous a co-operator. In a subsequent letter 
(October 29, 1821), the Bishop writes thus of 
Mr. Mill : — His attainments are, indeed, pre- 
^ eminent. It would be an honour to any learned 
establishment to have such a man at the head of 
it. I sometimes converse with him two or three 
hours together upon books, and their subjects ; 
and knowing pretty well, as I do, the measure 
of men’s minds here, I will take upon me to 
say that bis knowledge, both in area and in 
depths has nothing equal to it in India.” 

In other respects, the scene to which the 
Bishop returned from his travels did not promise 
similar satisfaction or encouragement. In the 
first place, it was impossible for him to observe, 
without pain, that fresh dangers seemed to be 
arraying themselves against the cause of genuine 
Christianity in India, and from a quarter that, 
of all others, might have been the least sus- 
pected. It has already been stated, that a 
Brahmin, by the name of Rammohun Roy, had 
recently renounced the grosser absurdities of his 
mitional creed, though without becoming even 
half a convert to Christianity ; and his first con- 
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siderable exploit, in his new character^ was to chap. 
publish an ** Appeal” to the Christian world, 
to extinguish what he was pleased to term the 
polytheism of the Trinity ! And, certainly,” says 
the Bishop ‘, he makes out bis case quite as 
well as Lant Carpenter or Relsbam. It was 
but the other day that Christians were consi- 
dered as bound to be cautious how tliey attacked 
tlie follies of the Hindoos ; nay, indeed, the 
feeling still prevails, and now a Hindoo comes 
forward to refprm Christianity, and to attack 
the follies and prejudices of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ, whom he denominates a sect^ 

1 hat the light which had dawned upon himself 
might not be hidden from iiis countrymen, Ram- 
niohun, it seems, w'as busy in translating his 
work into the native languages, for the instruc- 
tion of his countrymen. And, what was the 
most curious particular of the whole history, it 
was understood that he had derived material 
assistance in its composition from a Christian, 
who had been formerly of the Baptist persuasion, 
l)Ut who, in attempting the conversion of the 
Brahmin to the doctrine of the Trinity, became 
himself a convert to the deism of his cate- 
chumen, and actually set up an Unitarian chapel 
in Calcutta ! “ It is unquestionably my duty,” 

^ays the Bishop, ** to take up the question. 


In a letter tg Mr, Norris, dated Sept. 3, 1821. 
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XXIV*' . ^ k 

answer would be worse than nothing. It re- 
mu qujj.gs a volume. The writing, however, of a 
volume is not the whole difficulty : the printing 
is as difficult ; for the expense here is ruinous, 
three times what it is in England. And, besides, 
there is no sale. I question whether, according 
to the prevailing notions here, the Bishop could 
print for sale. If it were not treated as trading. 
At would be thought mean. He ought to give 
a\vay all the copies'; to which there is this 
objection— that, thus, they who will not read 
a book, possess it, while they who want it, go 
without.” It will easily be conceived that a 
circumstance like this must have been deeply 
distressing to a person like Bishop Middleton, 
whose whole faculties were wrapped up in the 
one grand purpose of his mission, and whose 
spirits were kept in a state of perpetual excite- 
ment by the multitude of harassing anomalies 
with which his peculiar situation surrounded 
him. To us, who survey the scene with some- 
thing approaching to the composure of spectators, 
it will present little more than a result that 
might reasonably be expected from the operation 
of revealed truth upon ill-disciplined understand- 
ings. Of the numbers who were invited to 
examine the Scriptures, it might have been 
anticipated that there would be some who would 
corrupt the simplicity of the Gospel — who would 
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suffer philosophy and vain deceit to make a sport chap . 
of them ; and who, professing themselves to he 
wise, would become fools. And yet it may readily 
be imagined, that a perversion of this descrip- 
tion might seriously aggravate the burdens of a 
mind, brought into close contemplation of the 
evil, while bowed down with the pressure of 
other manifold discouragements. It is, however, 
satisfactory to be assured that he did not waste 
his spirits and faculties in the expression of fruit-" 
less regi-et. He vigorously addressed himself to 
the evil before him in the manner which, as he 
states above, he conceived to be incumbent on 
liim. He occupied himself in preparing a formal 
answer to the Deistical Brahmin, under the title 
of Letters to a Learned Hindoo. His materials 
for this intended publication, were in a state of 
considerable forwardness at the time of his death ; 
but, unhappily, they shared the same fate to 
which the interpretation of his last will consigned 
bis other papers,~-with the exception of a portion 
of the second letter, which remainedat the Bishop’s 
death in the hands of Mr. Hawtayne, to whom 
the whole had been given for transcription. The 
fragment in question is rather too long for inser- 
tion into the text of this narrative, and is there- 
fore reserved for the Appendix. It relates 
principally to the possibility, and antecedent 
probability, of Revelation ; atopic, the discussion 
of which w^as rendered indispensable by an 
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XXIV Hindoo disputant, that he was 

v>v^‘ acquainted with several Europeans and Asiatics, 
who doubted whether a Revelation ytexe possible. 
With regard to this most absurd and extravagant 
imagination, the Bishop shews that it far outruns 
the scepticism even of Chubb, or Morgan, or 
Bolingbroke himself; and that besides, it pro- 
fanely and madly calls in question the omnipo- 
tence of God, and makes his Supreme Majesty 
^ to bow down before the phantom of an eternal 
•y and independent fitness of things. And then, 
as to the necessity or expediency of a revelation, 
he denies the justice of any inference against it, 
which might l^e drawn from the respectable jives 
of persons who" profess to reject all revelation. 
** Christianity,” he observes irresistibly, ** has 
shed its light upon human life, upon the opinions, 
the habits, the views, and the judgments of men, 
and it is blended with them, whether they cor- 
dially receive it or not ; and no other solution 
ran be given of the fact, that the relations of 
life, its duties, and its charities, hold a degree of 
importance, even among unbelievers, which was 
utterly unknown among the wisest and the best 
men who lived before the era of the Gospel. 
Still there is a proud disdain of being thought 
under any obligation to it. It is much the same 
kind of perverseness as that, which should induce 
a man to pass all the days of his life in a dark 
chamber, and to pursue his occupation by moon- 
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light, for the satisfaction of saying that he owed chap. 
nothing to the sun ; — and this, after all, would 
not be trae !” 

Whilst such various responsibilities engaged 
the ardent mind of Bishop Middleton, he would 
at times, be painfully sensible of one peculiarity 
in Indian Society, which must force itself on the 
attention of all who have resided there for any 
length of time, and that is the transitory and 
fluctuating character of its European population. 

This circumstance is occasionally mentioned by 
the Bishop in his correspondence ; and it is 
somewhat mournfully alluded to in the l^ter 
from which our last extracts ha^ been taken. 

He had stated that the Marquiit of Hastings was 
expected to return to England, and that all the 
world in Calcutta were employed in conjecturing, 
w’ho would, probably, be his successor. With 
tliat successor, says the Bishop, " I shall have to 
begin de novo, whoever he may be ; and in half 
a year more I shall have seen out all the persons 
in high station here. They will all have returned 
to England, while I am left behind. This is 
rather a gloomy part of my case ; and, in fact, in 
almost every company, I cannot help observing 
how few persons are present, who were here on 
my arrival !” 

The evils arising from the various modes in 
which Christianity is presented to the natives of 
India, are feelingly alluded to in his very next 
Q 2 
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riiAP. communication to Mr. Norris, dated Calcutta, 

XXIV. 

October 29, 1821. 

believe I told you about Rammohun Roy 
in my last. The Bengalese are now pubbshing 
a Monthly Magazine of about twenty pages in 
each number, attacking Christianity, especially 
the Trinity. They insist on our explaining it 
to them, or else confessing, that our religion is 
quite as absurd as we make their own. to be. 
T.^evcr was there such a revolution in the state of 
^ things : good will, however, come of it in the 
endf though the end, probably, will not be yet. 
It is somewhat to raise these people from their 
torpor, and to set them thinking, — they may in 
time think better'.. I believe I mentioned that, 
in Calcutta, we have an Unitarian chapel opened, 
which has arisen entirely out of the opinions of 
Rammohun Roy. I hear also that Dr. Bryce is 
coming out, with a Presbyterian schoolmaster, to 
revive the Scotch Church ; and all the principal 
gentry of Calcutta, including the Governor- 
general, the counsellors, the judges, ^c. &c., aided 
by the government, in tlie name of the Company, 
have been subscribing for a very handsome Popish 
chapel at Dum-Dum (the artillery station, seven 
miles distant), for the use of the soldiers, — so 
that religion may be said to flourish here ! I 
suppose there is no capital in the world in which 
it exists under so many forms. Besides the 
Clnirch of England, we have Presbyterians, In- 
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dependents, Baptists, Unitarians, Papists, Greeks, chap. 
Armenians, Jews, all of them with some place of 
worship, besides Parsees (the followers of Zoroas- 
ter, or Zurdusht), Hindoos, and Mahometans. 

In such a state of things it is not possible to 
expect that Church principles should be very 
well understood, or much regarded ; they have, 
in fact, no advocates who come forward and 
publicly maintain them. The question ^here 
seems to be between Christianity and Paganism i 
and a pretty general indifference what sort d 
Christianity shall prevail in the contest.” 

In addition to other causes of solicitude^ the 
Bishop at this time had a severe trial to endure 
in the loss of Mr. Jones, ther gentleman with 
wliom he had contracted for the building of the 
college, and who died towards the end of Sep- 
tember, 1821, after an illness of two or three days. 

Any interruption to this noble work would have 
weighed most heavily on his spirits : but the 
loss of the able and zealous contractor, by whom 
it was begun, was felt by him almost as a per- 
sonal calamity. In the first place, it threatened 
him with all the troubles and perplexities of 
a fresh contract ; and, what was still worse, with 
the probability of great additional expense. Be- 
sides, he anticipated the greatest difficulty in 
finding a person at all equal to the task of com- 
pleting the work in the same admirable style 
in which it had been commenced. ‘'The build- 
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CHAP. inffs,” he observes to archdeacon Barnes’ '‘are 
brought up to the level of the first floor of the 
second story : but more than half the masonry 
is done, considering the vast mass of foundation. 
It seems to be admitted that finer work was never 
seen in this country ; and poor Jones was pleased 
with it himself. He was all heart about his 
undertaking, and was just beginning to see the 
effect produced. The grand entrance to the 
hall and chapel, a Gothic arch, seventeen feet 
high, and ten wide, is finished on the south side, 
^ anS very nearly so on the northern. I saw it 
a few evenings since, chiefly by flashes of light- 
ning ; and, as unfinished buildings look like 
tuins, it reminded me of some ancient abbey 
gate. He has executed my idea admirably. 
But the chapel roof is the part in wliich he 
would have shewn himself to the best advantage ; 
and here is my perplexity : but the plan cannot 
now be altered. The frames of the chapel win- 
dows are in, and the skeleton of the great 
eastern window, twenty-three feet high, is, I 
hear, completed. It is something, certainly, 
that Jones lived to do so much. It will still 
be his monument !” 

His anxiety for the resumption of the work 
was increased by the circumstance, that a very 
ample collegiate establishment was at this time 


Dated October 5, 18:^1. 
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advancing rapidly towards its completion under 
the auspices of the Baptist missionaries, residing 
at Serampore. For this institution, the first 
professor was actually arrived, with 500/. worth 
of philosophical apparatus, the donation of a 
person in Edinburgh ; and it was announced 
that many other valuable presents had been 
received, and a great many subscriptions in 
India. It was, further, their intention to grant 
degrees in the several faculties, under a charter 
of the King of Denmark, to whom the town attd| 
factory of Serampore belong. At this colle^it^ 
was proposed, that there should be 300 or 400 
pupils of all descriptions; out of whom were 
to be selected the most piously disposed, to 
become Baptist preachers. These pupils were 
to reside in the town, while the new building, 
which was to cost as much as Bishop's College, 
consisted entirely of houses for the professors, 
and two rooms for examinations, parade, &c. of 
90 feet by GO. Suck was the ardour and muni- 
ficence displayed by these missionaries and their 
friends; and the Bishop was always naturally 
and commendably anxious that the Church 
should never be left behind by any other Christ- 
ian society in India, but should rather take a 
decided lead in the career of religious enter- 
prise. The interruption occasioned by Mr. 
Jones’s death in the progress of the building at 
Bishop’s College, was, after some delay, happily 
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CHAP, removed. Dr. Middleton had the good fortune 
— to meet with Captain Hutchinson, an officer of 
the Bengal engineers, and a gentleman of great 
architectural taste and skill, who undertook to 
carry on the work; not, however, under the 
stipulations of a new contract, from which he was 
prevented by military niles, but wholly on the 
footing of an honourable engagement. And thus 
was happily resumed the great project by which 
, the Bishop’s whole heart seems to have been so 
much engaged, and wliich will, assuredly, pre- 
serve him an imperishable name throughout 
Asiatic Christendom. 

The following letter to Mr. Ward, like all 
the Bishop’s correspondence with that gentle- 
man, will afford relief and refreshment, in the 
midst of graver matters, by its agreeable exhi- 
bition of calmness and repose : — 


Calcutta, NovenilK*r 16 , 18 :.il. 

My dkar Fair St), 

I have to thank you for your two welcome 
letters of the IGth of March, and 18th of May, 
tlie latter received within this week. The former 
of them delighted me exceedingly, as it exhibits 
a picture of the traiuiuillity of your mind, and of 
gratitude for the measure of good with which 
Providence luis blessed you. I hope, notwith- 
standing that you speak of the inroads of age 
upon yourself and Mrs. Ward, that you will yet 
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long live to derive increasing comfort from your chap, 
family. Age is beginning to make its power 
visible on myself and Mrs. Middleton, not how- 
ever in the form of disease, but, — in myself at 
least,— in some little diminution of activity, I sus- 
l>ect ; and in both of us in our appearance, and 
perhaps in the decline of strength ; though we 
feel as if English air would make us, for a time 
at least, just what we were ten years ago. 

Literary society is, as you justly suppose, 
desideratum here. Tlie man of learning here is" 

Mr. Mill, the principal of the new college : thete 
is nobody at all to be compared with him ; he is 
a very eminent member of the first learned 
Society in the world, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and is a vast acquisition to me : he will be an 
honour to the new institution. You must not, 
however, suppose, as you hint in your letter, 
that I am at all sanguine on that subject ; the 
utmost that I hope for, is to see the machine set 
going, and then I should commit it without any 
further care to Providence. I am no otherwise 
anxious than to make the most prudent use of 
the means committed to me, and thus discharge 
my trust. I have, however, been so unfortunate 
as to lose my builder. He died about six weeks 
ago, and has not left his equal, or any thing 
ajiproaching to it ; and it is a matter of embar- 
rassment how I shall proceed. ^ The next best 
man has made his arrangements to return to 
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xxrv' The masonry is about half finished, 

or rather more, and there is but one opinion of 
■ it, that such work had not been seen in Bengal. 

I have just had with me two Swiss clergymen 
from the Great St. Bernard, in the highest Alps. 
What a change of climate for them ! You know, 
of course, of the charitable institution there ; it 
has suffered severely in the late war, and these 
gentlemen are come all the way to India to col- 
, lect money for its restoration. They applied to 
me first, “ comme chef de I’eglise," and pro- 
fessed to want my signature even more than my 
money. However, I have given them only what 
they least wanted. It would not be right that 
my name should be blazoned throughout India as 
a promoter of Popery ; for there are some who 
would put that charitable construction upon it. 

I am now preparing for a visitation and con- 
firmation, witli many other matters on my hands, 
and I shall not have a leisure hour for the next 
six weeks. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

T. F. Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


The Bithop holds his third Visitation at Calcuitat December 
1821 — Abstract of his charge — Extracts from his correspond 
dence — Despatch from the Court of Directors respecting the 
Scotch Church — Calcutta School-hook Society— Diocesan 
committee Society for Promoting Christian Knotvlcdge — a.' 

Madras committee — Free-school in Calcutta, 

On the 17th of December, 1821, Bishop Mid- chap. 
dleton held his third visitation in the cathedral 
of Calcutta ; and, on that occasion, delivered a 
charge to his clergy of considerable length, and 
more than usual interest and impoifance, em- 
bracing the question of missionary enterprise as 
connected, in India, with the duties and exertions 
of the clergy. It will, therefore, not be improper 
to present the reader with a brief outline of this 
most impressive composition, especially as it was 
the last which he was spared to address to his 
clergy in Calcutta, and which he did not live to 
repeat at the other archdeaconries. 

In the commencement of this charge, he feel- 
ingly acknowledged the mercy of Providence in 
permitting him to meet his clergy for the third 
time. “ It was,*" he said, a subject of solemn and 
grateful thought, that they had been preserved 
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xw * . ■ . 

and even amidst the wide devastations of an 

epidemic disease.” He then proceeded to call 
their attention to the peculiarities which, at the 
present period, marked the condition of the 
Christian ministry in India, never wholly un- 
mixed with missionary interest. 

A few years, he observed, had wrought a change 
in the sentiments of the surrounding heathen. 
The time was, when they hardly knew that we 
had any system of religious belief. They now find 
that we have a religion, which we not only be- 
lieve to be true, but to be the only truth : and, 
strange as it may appear, the result of this dis- 
covery has been, that some among them have 
been found to start from their mental apathy, — 
to provoke, thus early, religious discussion, — and 
to impugn the fundamental doctrines of Christ- 
ianity ! It is impossible,” he observes, to 
look with indifference upon this rising disposition 
to enquire. We ought, perhaps to be thankful 
for it, as a symptom that, at least, an interest is 
excited, and that the spirit of apathy, the most 
formidable impediment hitherto opposed to our 
religion, is beginning to pciss away from this 
j)eople. At all events, we should view it without 
dismay, for assuredly, our religion can have 
nothing to apprehend from the general resulL 
Another favourable change is the willingness of 
the natives that their children should receive 
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instruction, which, if it be not Christian, can chap. 
hardly Le made subservient to the falsehoods of 
their theology. To these and other favourable 
Circumstances, some eager and sanguine tempers, 
especially in England, might possibly be led to 
attach more importance than really belongs to 
them.” In order to moderate the undue expecta- 
tions which might be derived from this partial 
suppression of difficulties, and to recal his hearers 
to a more sober estimate of probabilities, the 
Bishop presented to them a masterly and lumi- 
nous comparison of the impediments opposed to 
the progress of primitive and modern Christ- 
ianity : and, in his judgment, the clear result of 
that comparison was, that the work of conversion 
at this day, and in our eastern empire, does not 
yield, in point of difficulty, to the task of the 
(?arlier Christian teachers. This representation, 
however, it could not be supposed, was offered 
for any purpose of discouragement. Little, in 
fact, had yet been attempted in any regular way ; 
and hope and confidence might be derived from 
a contemplation of the hitherto untried resources 
of unifortnUy and system in our missionary 
operations. When I last addressed you,” he 
adds, I endeavoured to shew that the diffusion 
of Christianity was not effected so much by in- 
dependent efforts and unauthorised experiments, 
as by the gradual expansion of the Catholic 
Church. It may, therefore, be expected that 
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CHAP, nothing will so effectually contribute to the 
object in question, as a considerable church 
establishment among us, which shall make our 
religion conspicuous, and give weight and autho*; 
rity to the labours of those employed in tb# 
work of conversion. The clergy are not,indeed>to 
forsake their regular and very arduous duties for 
the missionary occupation ; but they may always 
be ready to receive proselytes into their Respec- 
tive congregations, and thus give frequency to a 
spectacle, which even now is sometimes seen, of 
native converts joining our people in the Sj^ces 
of our Church. Missionaries may, and ought, 
to b^^sent forth, acting under proper authority 
and subject to control, as in the primitive times ; 
and schools, in connection with our missions, 
should be maintained, to prepare the soil for the 
reception of the good seed. But the whole 
missionary system should, as much as possible, 
derive authority and energy from its connection 
with the Established Church : and if her appar- 
ratus be marked by penury, or her proceedings by 
languor and indifference, what will the heathen 
conclude, but that their conversion and instruc- 
tion is a matter of subordinate moment, in the 
estimation of our highest authorities both in 
Church and State ?** 

The Bisliop then stated that, at their last 
meeting, he had expressed a hope that the 
increased interest upon the subject of religion in 
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England would be found propitious to the eccle- chap. 
siastical establishment of British India. It was 
generally known to be the wish of the illustrious 
ruler of India, to honour our religion in the eyes 
4lfivl^he natives, by the erection of a metropolitan 
chii^h not unworthy of this splendid and daily 
impl^pving capital ; but circumstances had caused 
the indefinite postponement of this noble design. 

Of religious edifices, however, for common use, 
several had been raised, or were in progress, in 
this archdeaconry, and in that of Bombay. Yet 
he had still to lament the want of chaplains, 
which left considerable bodies of Christians, 
and those too of our own countrymen, without 
the sacraments, or the common offices of reli- 
gion. In some respects this evil seemed to be in 
a course of aggravation. A large accession of 
territory had been acquired, naturally the occa- 
sion of new stations of Christian residents ; but 
no provision whatever had yet been made, so far 
as appeared for this vast increase of our reli- 
gious necessities. Under these circumstances, 
wliat hope remained to the Church, but in the 
zeal of her members and her ministers, and in 
their unshaken fidelity to the sacred principles 
of her constitution ? We hold that those only 
to whom the commission was given, may ad- 

' An incrcaiie in the number of chaplains in India was sor>n 
after made by the Court of Directors. 
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pound the word of God. In a country where 
indiscriminate support is given to every form 
of Christianity, it is our especial duty to main- 
tain, with temperance and discretion, but wjA 
inflexible firmness, this distinction between a 
true and apostolic branch of the Church of 
Christ, and a mere voluntary association, which 
may appoint its own officers, and give or vnth- 
..jydraw its submission to their rule. And if an 
appeal be made to charity against these prin- 
ciples, it should be remembered that charity 
deserves the name only so long as we hold it 
with the truth : and that when the truth becomes 
indifferent or doubtful to us, what is called 
charity is no better than the prodigality of 
those who give away to all that ask, what they 
themselves consider as of little value. 

His lordship added, that these principles could 
not be more faithfully or more effectively sup- 
ported than by a course of practice which should 
recommend them to all beholders. In India, 
he said, the sustained exertions of the clergy 
were, if possible, more urgently needed than 
even in the parent country. The energies of the 
4 Church were here embarrassed with impedi- 
ments which required incessant and unwearied 
resistance ; and they would ill appreciate the 
demands of their situation, if they could for 
a moment suppose it to be compatible with list- 
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fessness or indifference. He then exhibited chap. 

striking picture of the character of the Indian 
d^rgy in its perfection, and concluded thus 
,^^^Let me, then, beseech you to measure your- 
i^yes by some such standard, and if any fall 
far inort of it, that they endeavour to reach it : 

I an| confident, that it is not taken too high, 
if hei^you would really and essentially serve 
the c^e of Christ. But you will not mistake 
me so to as to suppose, that I would cast you, . 
even in thought, upon your own sufficiency: if 
the grace of God be ever needed, (and hunianT 
weakness is the great lesson of hutnan life,) It is 
surely by ourselves. Humanly speaking, eHty 
thing is against us ; we are called upon to work a 
change in the habits, the hearts, and the very 
nature of men, in circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, and to build up a Zion unto God in 
the waste places of the earth. But for these 
things who is sufficient, unless the Spirit of 
God be with him ? Prayer, therefore, habitual 
prayer, is to you and to myself the only re- 
source prayer that God will enlighten and 
strengthen us, and fill our hearts with the love 
of Christ, and zeal for his glory, and enable us 
to give an account of the souls committed to us, 
in the hope of mercy on our own.” 

The following passages from his correspond- 
ence will convey to the reader some conception 
of the anxiety with which he watched over 
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the advancement of the college, as well as of 
his laborious and faithful discharge of the oth^ 
ordinary episcopal duties, and of the devotipja 
of his whole heart to the cause of divine truQi 
The letter, from which the extracts are 
is addressed to Mr. Norris, and dated Calctittai 
January 1, 1822. ^ 

'' I cannot say that I actually begin new 
year with writing to you, as I have this morning 
^bcen preaching at the cathedral, and till now, 
f^or some time, I have not had the leisure of 
an hour or two to reply to your acceptable 
packet of the 2d of July (received the 17th of 
November), and to do what to me is always 
a relief and a comfort. I have had, since the 
first of last month, quite enough in the way of 
duty to occupy the whole of my thoughts. On 
the 2d, I preached my Advent sermon. On 
the 17th, I charged my clergy of this arch- 
deaconry, at great length, at my third triennial 
visitation. On the 18th, I held a confirmation, 
and gave a long address to the persons con- 
firmed. On the 19th, I went over to Dum- 
Dum (seven miles distant), and there held 
another confirmation, and repeated my address. 
On the 20///, I gave full seven hours to the exami- 
nation of the boys at the free-school. On Christ- 
mas-day, 1 preached to 1055 persons, (for here it 
is the practice to count the congregation), and 
had a large sacrament. And to-day I have 
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been preaching again, though to a much smaller chap. 
klimber. I believe there is some superstition 
about Christmas-day ; for persons shew 
(^mselves at church on that day who never 
cofte again till the return of the anniversary. 

I must not, however, say that I may now in- 
dulge in repose, when my table is almost covered 
with letters on bushiess, which have stood over, 
and some of them upon matters of a very 
troublesome and embarrassing kind. And, if 
possible, J ought to go to Madras about sii 
weeks hence ; but till the college is set going 
again, I cannot stir.’* And then, after requesting 
his correspondent to execute some commissions 
for htm» respecting the choice and transmission 
of books from England, he adds, ** I have indeed 
but little time for reading. However, I am pretty 
much at home in the evening, and generally 
seize upon one hour and a half before 1 retire, 
unless I am much pressed with other claims. 1 
dare say I am growing old ! Indeed I feel it in 
a hundred ways; but in nothing more than in 
my taste. I have now no relish whatever for 
works of imagination. I like nothing but truth — 
severe truth : and I really believe that if I Iwd 
my time to myself, I should pass nearly the whole 
of it in endeavouring to understand the word and 
the works of God,—i\\Q Bible, and Newton, with 
their dependencies. I begin to feel that what 
has no reference to cither of these, is, in the 

R 2 
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CHAP, way of reading, but idle pastime. I would^ 
however, construe this reference liberally ; an|p 
particularly in favour of the biography of njpi 
who have excelled in such studies. That . 
for me a charm which, I suppose, will rendain 
till the last.” Being thus led to mention, with 
commendation, the lives of Sancroft and Wal- 
ton, which had recently appeared ; he '•adds, 

** I am thankful to see these worthies of our 
illustrious church made prominent. I hope that 
these books will do good at home .... Some ) 
readers they will have, even here : and I rejoice 
to observe, that books of this description find 
their way hither, now and then, in the channel 
of trade. There is, indeed, a vast alterafion in 
this respect within the last seven ySars^ When I 
iirst knew this place, the auction catalogues, 
published almost daily, contained, indeed, a 
great (|uantity of books, but very seldom one 
which, if I had it not, I should wish to possess. 
But now, very freciucntly, I pick up books in 
the best and highest walks of literature.” Shortly 
afterwards he reverts to the subject of his epis- 
copal duties, and laments that no degree of 
effort, in the Church at least, seems to be other- 
wise considered than as constrained and official. 

“ 1 have never (he says), been absent from my 
church during seven years, except when con- 
fined to my room by illness, or absent on visi- 
tations : and I preach on an average every third 
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i^unday throughout the year. I do not mean 
f6od forbid) that this is more than I ought to 
— I ought to do still more if I could : but 
t \fear it passes for nothing, and is treated as 
I matter of course ; of which the obvious evil is, 
that no influence is gained, to he employed in 
Christian purposes. And yet, this seemed to 
be the only chance for a Bishop left without 
power, or patronage, or an adequate income.*' 

In the same letter which has furnished these,, 
extracts, on adverting to affairs in England, th^ 
Bishop exclaims, I rejoice to hear that Dr, 
Wordsworth has begun his career at Trinity so 
nobly, in the commencement of a third court !'* 
The design here alluded to, we may readily 
imagine, must have been deeply interesting to 
one who was himself occupied, at that very 
time, in rearing a collegiate establisliment in 
India. The Bishop must have felt that he, and 
the new Master of the royal and illustrious 
foundation in England, were each engaged at 
remote extremities of the globe, contributing to 
the advancement of the best interests of the 
human race. What then would have been his 
emotions had he been .spared to return to his 
country, and to survey the results of this grand 
example : had he lived, — not merely to see the 
first college of the imiversity which reared him, 
embellished by a splendid addition to its own 
fabric, — but to witness the impulse which that 
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( FfAP. achievement had communicated to the whole 
academical community, — to view the seats of 
learning crowned with such expanding magni- 
ficence as may he said almost to render the 
present age the era of their second foundation. 
Such are effects which we sometimes see pro- 
duced by virtuous strength of purpose, and un- 
sparing self-devotion. VVe can scarcely imagine 
any satisfaction comparable to that of such 
public benefactors, when they arc permitted 
(if we may be pardoned such an application of 
sacred words) to see of the travail of their souk, 
and to live surrounded by the monuments of 
their own public spirit. This happiness has 
actually been vouchsafed to him, whom the 
Bishop here so cordially felicitates. For the 
founder of Bishop’s College, an earthly reward 
like this could scarcely be in store. It may 
recpiirc the voice of ages to bear a full and 
righteous testimony to the value and the bless- 
edness of liis labours ! 

In a history of tlie first introduction of Pro- 
testant ejiiscopacy into India, it may not be 
irrelevant to remind the reader that, almost 
immediately on the Bishop’s arrival, a question 
arose respecting the rights of the Scotch Church. 
This question was now set at rest by a dispatch 
which reached Calcutta, early in the present 
year, from the Court of Directors, pronouncing 
it to be a mistake to suppose the Kirk to be 
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established in the same sense in which the Epis-cHAP. 

xxv. 

copal Church of England is established ; and 
declaring, accordingly, that they could by no 
means consent to place St. Andrew’s on the 
same footing as the cathedral, with regard to 
the number of its clergy and servants, and 
various other particulars which had been so- 
licited. It was further the opinion of the Court, 
that the Church of Scotland could not claim 
steeples to their places of worship as a matter of 
right; though, as a matter of indifference, the 
Court would agree to erect one for them at 
Bombay. It may here be remarked, as a cir- 
cumstance somewhat curious, that, in certain 
respects, the "Presbyterian religion appeared to 
change its type on transplantation to the East. 

In Europe its effect had uniformly been to re- 
duce the worship of God to an caustere simplicity, 
and to reject nearly all the aids and appliances 
of external splendour, as superfluous at least, if 
not sinfully vain and ostentatious. In India, on 
tlie contrary, it produced magnificent edifices, 
lofty steeples, and fine organs. St. Andrew’s 
Cliurch at Calcutta, for instance, is a much 
more stately fabric than St. .John’s Cathedral ; 
and the Scotch church at Madras is, perhaps, the 
noblest Christian edifice in Hindostan. It was 
built after the model of a church in Italy, with 
two fine domes ; and to these was added a spire, 
which, like that at Calcutta, towers very consi- 
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CHAP, derably above the steeple of every English place' ^ 
of worship. It seems to have been imagined that 
steeples were necessary as outward and visible 
indications, from which the public might con- 
clude that the Presbyterian Church was legally . 
established within the limits of an episcopal 
diocese; and that this object fully justified a 
deviation from the ancient and original simpli- 
city. The experiment, however, in the time of 
Bishop Middleton, does not appear to have been 
eminently successful. The congregations of the 
Scotch Kirk had never been very numerous at 
any one of the presidencies ; and at Calcutta, in 
1822 , St. Andrew’s had, for some time, been 
shut up during the absence of Dr. Bryce. A 
congregation, consisting of some forty or fifty 
persons, were waiting for a chaplain from Scot- 
land to reopen it. This chaplain, however, 
died before he reached Calcutta. Even among 
those who adhered to the Scotch communion, 
there were some who complained that the Pres- 
byterianism of Calcutta was not that of their 
forefathers ; and they signified their sense of its 
degeneracy, by declaring that they might just 
as well attend the service of the Church of 
England ! 

In the letter last alluded to, as in various 
others, are some remarks on the powerful ten- 
dency, in India, towards every thing Catholic 
and liberal, — the strength with wliich the cur- 
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i rent set in against every thing connected withc^^p. 
order and exclusion — and the embarrassments 
to which this disposition was constantly exposing 
the founder of Indian Protestant episcopacy. 

" It is to this principle, (of comprehension),” he 
rerjiarks, that the School-book Society owes its 
popularity. Its object is to print books of 
instruction in the native languages ; in which, 
however, there must be no religion, because the 
Society consists of Christians, Mussulmans, and 
Hindoos. Of course, these would all agree on 
the elements of arithmetic, and, one would 
suppose,*upon geography ; but I recollect having 
heard of some discussion about a passage in a 
book proposed for publication, which either 
affirmed or denied — I forget which — the Divinity 
of the Ganges! I believe I gave offence in 
declining to become a member of this Society. 

I was not, indeed, invited till it was completely 
settled ; but how could a bishop sit down with 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, on the express con- 
dition of reserve upon the subject of religion, 
in deference to what he knows to be a gross 
imposture ? This Society receives from the 
government 500 rupees per month.” 

There may, perhaps, at first sight, be some 
slight appearance of inconsistency between the 
tone of the above passage, and the occasional 
expressions of satisfaction, with which the 
Bishop adverts to all projects for the general 
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riiAP. advancement of knowledge among the natives, 

XXV 

even when unconnected with religion. His 
conviction was, as we have already seen, that 
where nothing more could be done, it would be 
a signally useful labour to clear the soil, and to 
prepare it for the eventual reception of the !^ea- 
venly seed ; and it may be remembered, that he 
declared himself to be fully persuaded that ** we 
could teach the natives nothing which would 
not bring them nearer to Christianity.” A mo- 
ment’s reflection, however, will shew that these 
truly wise and liberal views implied nothing like a 
pledge to sanction, by his own avowed and offi- 
cial concurrence, every imaginable project for 
the enlargement of the native understanding. 
It is perfectly intelligible, for instance, that a 
Christian bishop should watch, with deep and 
unfeigned satisfaction, the progress of any design 
or institution whose indirect tendency might be 
towards the final establishment of Divine truth ; 
and yet that he might feel himself considerably 
embarrassed by an invitation to join in any plan, 
from which the subject of religion should be 
expressly and permanently excluded. 

It was, however, a source of great satisfaction 
to the Bishop, that other designs to which he 
could give his unreserved sanction, \vere in a 
state of prosperity and promise. It is now,” 
(he says, in continuation of his letter,) the 7th 
of January, (1822), and I have this morning 
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been presiding at a Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge committee, to settle the last year's report : 
all very harmonious and comfortable. We are 
printing the parables, miracles, and discourses of 
our Saviour in three different native characters, 
2(^ copies of each, 18,000 in the whole ! The 
cost will be 3000 rupees, to be taken out of the 
school-fund. I am also printing, at the Society’s 
cost; a translation of Sellon’s Abridgement in two 
ni^ve characters. I am glad to find the Madras 
district committee has at length published a 
report It was much wanted; but they are 
very modest. They have done a great deal of 
which they are not ostentatious. Their press is 
going on admirably ; never perhaps so well, even 
in the golden days of the mission, I lately wrote 
to the Vepery missionaries a letter of encourage- 
ment and thanks. I hope to be able to go to 
Madras this spring. There is a great deal to do 
there ; and so, indeed, there is almost every 
where. I am getting on in my arrangement 
respecting the completion of the college; but it 
cannot be completed at any thing like the original 
contract ; however, hardly any evil is equal to that 
of a longer delay, and, in truth, delay would not 
afford a better choice of instruments than I have 

at present Dr. Wallich, the Company’s 

botanist, has promised to assist me in laying out 
the college walks. I question whether, with all 
my descriptive powers, I have conveyed to you 
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CHAP, an adequate idea of the beauty and splendour of 

the scene The Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge have had several communi- 
cations from me in the course of the past year; 
and I fear they will think I am no preacher of 
economy, — which in truth I am not. They cai^ot 
act in this country on a narrow scale ; they have 
all the world for their rivals, and I am anxious to 

maintain their efficiency (January 9, 

1822.) I am just returned from a meeting'-of 
|tbe frec-schools, which is completely on the 
^Madras system, and has two masters from Bald- 
win’s Gardens. It is, perhaps, the largest estab- 
lishment on the national system out of England. 
We entirely educate, maintain, and clothe 360 
children of both sexes, and put them out as 
apprentices. It is a noble institution, and in this 
mnntrijj one of the best huhvarks of ChrManitij. 
It is something to be able to say, that from the 
monthly 7nectings of the patron^ ( myself), and the 
governors, xchich I first suggested, I have not 
during six years, been absent once, except when upon 

my visitations I cut out from a Madras 

paper, and inclose, an account of the examina- 
tion of the schools at Vepery. What a change 
in the state of that mission, since the days of 
Paezold ! I think it probable that if you had not 
had a district committee at Madras, your whole 
missionary establishment would by this time have 
been dissolved." 
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These satisfactory particulars, however, hec^HA^p. 
immediately follows up by urgent application 
for a powerful reinforcement to the missionary 
strength of that station, and by fresh inculcation 
of Lis favourite position, that no operations on 
a l^arfish scale ever escape disregard, and even 
coSempt, in India; a country where all the 
various denominations of Christianity appeared 
to be engaged in an emulous prosecution of 
tb^ respective designs. His keen and vigilant 
perception of this state of things drew from hiuflf ' 
the strongest expressions of regret that, by sonm"^ 
unaccountable inadvertence, the act of the legis- 
lature, which established episcopacy in India, 
made no provision whatever for a constant and 
regular supply of clergy, who were to be under 
episcopal jurisdiction ; the consequences of which 
omission were seen in the deplorable fact, that 
the Calcutta part of the diocese had no more 
than thirteen chaplains, while its exigencies 
fully demanded the constant services of thirty. 

At this moment,” he says, ‘‘ a large propor- 
tion of the Christian subjects of this government 
are virtually excommunicated, for they have not 
the use of the sacraments, or of the common 
offices of religion. 1 have long ago represented 
this want very strongly, and the government 
concurred with me. But since that time things 
have been growing worse. Surely the zeal 
must be strong, which such neglect would not 

13 
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xxV*‘ indeed, an oversight, which 

required the Company to maintain a bishop 
their territories, without making it imperative 
upon them to keep up a body of clergy.” 

At the close of his letter the Bishop reverta to 
a subject which has been recently alluded t¥— • 
the fluctuation of Indian society. “ Never, *^he 
observes, was there known such a migration 
as there will be this season. Almost every^bpdy 
in the higher class of our population heJt|f*^is 
iming home, among others the chief-justice alfid 
family. In another, if I live to see there 
will not, probably, at a dinner of forty persons, 
be more than two or three who were resident in 
Calcutta at my arrival. There is something 
melancholy in the thought, though here people 
care very little for each other. Like those who 
meet at a watering-place in England for a few 
weeks, an intercourse of civility is nearly all that 
can be expected. Nobody is here at home.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Decency of legal advice on mailers of Ecclesiastical law — 
Diffitultics in the consecration of churches — Letter from the 
Bishop to the Court of Directors — Doubts as to the neces- 
sity and legality of the Consistorial Court — Address of the 
Bishop on the formation of the court in Calcutta — Opinion 
of the Adtocatc-Gcncral at Madras — Counter opinion 
the Advocate-General at Calcutta — Question as to 
Bishop's power of ordaining natives of India — Letter to 
Mr. Thomas Courtenay. 


The letter, from which such copious citations chap. 
have been made in the preceding chapter, dwells 
also upon a serious cause of heavy disquietude, 
which was felt by the Bishop from the first 
moment of his landing in India to the last hour 
of his life, namely, the want of sound professional 
advice, in questions of ecclesiastical law. Having 
observed that the climate perpetually, though 
silently, co-operates with time, upon a mind like 
his own, naturally anxious, and not permitted 
ever to be at ease, he adds, ** Fresh difficulties 
seem, indeed, to be perpetually planting them- 
selves in my path ; and there is not a single 
person in this country, to whom I could commu- 
nicate them with any hope of receiving an useful 
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CHAP, suggestion. A legal adviser f ould be invafuable, 
but no person here professes to know any 
of ecclesiastical law; and it has happened m® 
than once, that, when appealed toby the respect!^ 
governments, it has been thought safest by lawwrs 
to give opinions against the Bishop. Who ^pld 
suppose that I could have any difficulty 2P)ut 
consecrating churches ! You may remember that 
I received, through you, a letter on the subject 
from Mr. Jenner. What. I wanted was the form 
Ipf a deed of donation ; but as I have nothing 
n the kind to produce, the government, by the 
advice of their advocate^eneral, (who considers 
the case in India, in ecclesiastical matters, to be 
very different that of England,) hope that I 
will be content with a declaration, on the part of 
government, of the purposes for which such a 
cl\urch was built, and of their consent to the 
consecration. If I do iiol consent, the churches 
now ready for consecration must remain uncon- 
secrated, pending a reference to England, to 
which an answer would not probably be received 
in less than three years. They could not, how- 
ever, remain shut up to wait the issue ! It is true 
we have here no endowments; no fund for 
repairs, but as afforded by the government ; no 
parishes ; no churchwardens ; and no imsonm 
cccleshr : government is, and does, every thing. 
But then I am directed by his Majesty's letters- 
patent to conform vrith the ecclesiastical lam and 
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tuag^ of the Chttrc\ of Engltmd! I cannot find 
that, in the churches consecrated by coipmission 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, before the 
^establishment of the bishopric, any thing more 
was done than that the Company petitioned his 
Gr^e to consecrate without entering into any 
sort of engagement. Nothing more appears on 
the face of the documents in my possession. 
Upon this subject I wrote to his Grace in 1816 ; 
but, amidst the multitude of his avocations, I 
have not heard the result.” 

The ^fficulties experienced by the Bislx^ 
with reference to the consecration of churchiw 
will be further illustrated by a letter which he 
was called upon this year to address to the 
government at Calcutta, in aBSwer to certain 
enquiries made by the Honourable Court of 
Directors, relative to his proceedings, previous 
to the consecration of the church of St. Thomas, 
at Bombay. The directions of the Court were, 
that the government would “ ascertain from the 
Bishop, his reasons for having required the 
transfer of St, Thomas’s church, at Bombay, 
from the Company to the British inhabitants, 
as a preliminary to its consecration ; whilst at 
Madras several churches appear to have been 
consecrated by his lordship, without any renun- 
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ciation of right to them on the part of the Com- 
pany having been required.” 

In replying to this enquiry, the Bishop pre- 
mised, that he was bound in conscience to make 
a distinct reservation upon a point which that 
enquiry seemed to involve. As a bishop of the 
Church of England, and a suffragan of the 
mefropoliliatl see of Canterbury, to which the 
Bishop of Calcutta is made subject by his 
Majesty’s letters-patont, he was liable to answer 
for all strictly official acts before a recognised 
ecclesiastical authonty, and he had no reason 
to believe that his brethren were ever called 
upon to account for such acts before any other. 
Ho was bound^ therefore, to reipiest, that what- 
ever he might "have to offer upon the subject, 
which had interested the Honourable Court, 
might 1)0 received under this reservation of rigid, 
and as ex[)ected from liim only in courtesy. 
He then proceeded to state that, in the case in 
question, the deed of donation (an instniment 
adverted to in tlie form of consecration), directs, 
that the trustees shall be the two chaplains of 
the church, (who arc appointed by the Honour- 
able Court, nominated to their particular duties 
by the (iovernor-in-council, and licensed by the 
Bishop), and four other gentlemen ; and that, as 
vacancies happen, (except in the case of the 
chaplains), the remaining tnistces shall elect 
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others, who, however, shall not act, until they chap. 
have been approved by the Governor-in-council — ' 

and the Bishop. U is true that the Jirst lay 
tnistees were declared, in the deed, to be named 
and to act, in behalf of the Protestant com- 
munity and inhabitants of Bombay, professing 
the religion of the Established Church. In that 
deed, however, the government declares that 
the church of Bombay was built by the voluntary 
contributions of the inhabitants of Bombay and 
others, Includhi^ a donation from the government 
and nothing more was reserved to the inha-j^, 
bitants than the privilege of attending Divine 
service, the exercise of which the Honourable 
Court must be presumed to approve. Upon 
the whole it might, perhaps, fee more just to 
say, that by the deed of donation the church 
Wiis transferred from the inhabitants to the 
Company, although in strictness it could not, 
after consecration, belong to either. 

With rc'gard to Madras, he conceived that all 
the English churclies within that archdeaconry 
were built at the expense of the C'ompany ; that 
if the trustees did not ejcpre.s.s/i/ hold such 
churches for the use of the British inhabitants 
j)rofessing the religion of the Established C’hurch, 
they must rirtualty hold them for that purpose, 
or it would not appear why they hold them at 
all ; that, with respect to the Company, the 
renunciation of right became equally complete 
s 2 
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CHAP, by their sanction of any such trust whatever, or 
XXVI ^ . 1 

by their assent, however given, to the consecra- 
tion; and that it was not .reasonable that the 
final decree of the Bishop, pronounced in the 
sentence of consecration, should be exposed to 
any hazard in India, from which it is secured in 
England. 

With respect to the instances of consecration 
adverted to by the Honourable Court, either 
tliere was, in those instances, no renunciation 
of right, actual or virtual ; (in which case such 
consecrations would be mere nullities;) or the 
security against desecration, to which the Bishop 
is bound to attend, would be attainable under 
less formal functions in India than in England. 
It was certail^rfeowcver, that, either there was 
no remaining right to the Company in the 
churclies which they might build, or no valid 
consecration ; the latter could not consist with 
the former. 

In conclusion, the Bishop desired to state that 
it would afford him the higliest satisfaction, if 
he could convince the Honourable Court, that 
in the discharge of his episcopal functions, he 
had no wish beyond that of adhering, as he was 
bound, to the laws and usages of the Church. 
It was his anxious desire and endeavour, that all 
ecclesiastical proceedings in his diocese should 
not only be uniform under the different local 
governments, but, every where, be in strict 
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unison with the practice which prevailed, and 
was never questioned, in England ; a point, 
however, which, from obvious causes, he had 
not found it easy to accomplish. 

We have, in instances like these, a striking 
proof of the confusion produced by sending out 
a lunctionary to sustain an arduous responsi- 
bility, with powers so imperfectly defined, as to 
convert matters of perpetual and ordinary re- 
currence into snares and pitfalls for his feet, 
and to render his life a scene of difficulty, 
exactly proportioned to his conscientious solici- 
tude to fulfil the ministry committed to him. 
But these embarrassments were trifling, when 
compared with another source pf perplexity, 
which spread itself over the gi^ter portion of 
his residence in India, and which, at last, threat- 
ened no less than a virtual suspension of his 
authority. The grievance now adverted to, is 
mentioned by the Bishop in very forcible terms 
in his private correspondence; and the reader 
will perceive, when once he has heard a state- 
ment of the case, that no language could well 
be too forcible for the occasion. By the letters- 
patent, the Bishop is empowered to exercise 
spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in his 
diocese; to visit with ecclesiastical coercion all 
ministers and chaplains, of churches and chapels 
within that diocese ; to call them before him or 
his commissary, at such times and filacer as shall 
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CHAP, seem to him convenient; and to enquire, by 
witnesses, to be sworn in due form of law, and 
by all other effectual means, respecting their 
morals and behaviour. They further empow- 
ered him, by himself and by his commissaries, 
to administer oaths, according to the eccle- 
siastical laws of England, and to punish or cor- 
rect the clergy, according to their demerits, 
whether by deprivation, suspension, or other 
ecclesiastical censure or correction, accordhtg to 
the ecclesiastical lares aforesaid. They declare 
that the archdeacons shall, by virtue of their 
office, be commissaries of the Bishop, each 
within his archdeaconry ; and that, in all grave 
matters of correction, which, by the ecclesiasti- 
cal law of Englind, are accustomed to be judi- 
cially examined, they shall, in like manner, be 
judicially examined before the Bishop or his 
commissary, and proceeded in to final sentence, 
in due form of law. 

The letters-patent further ordain, that, if any 
person, against whom a judgment or decree shall 
l)e pronounced, by the Bishop or his commissary, 
shall conceive himself aggrieved thereby, he may 
appeal to his Majesty’s commissioners delegate, to 
consist of the judges of the supreme court at Cal- 
cutta, and the members of council at that presi- 
dency. And in case any chaplain shall be deprived, 
or suspended, or inhibited, or otherwise subjected 
to any ecclesiastical punishment or censure by 
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lie Bishop, a copy of the sentence, setting forth 
the causes of the punishment, shall, without 
delay, be transmitted to the Govemor-in-council 
of the presidency to which such chaplain may 
belong. 

Now the first and obvious question arising out 
of this language, was, by what mode of proceeding 
this power and jurisdiction were to be exercised ? 
And, in order to ascertain this in the most regular 
manner, the case was laid before the advocate- 
general, Mr. R. Spankie, who pronounced, in 
the most decided manner, that the only way in 
which the Bishop could proceed against any ono 
of his clergy, conformably to the tenor of his 
letters-patent, was in his own consistorial court. 
Such a court was accordingly esliblished by the 
Bishop at Calcutta, on the 15th of October, 1819. 
It was convened pursuant to a public and pre- 
vious notification under the episcopal seal, dated 
the 8th of the preceding September. Certain re- 
gular court days were appointed, viz. January 2, 
April 15, June 10, and October 15. As there was 
no sufficient accommodation for holding the court 
within the walls of the cathedral, the house con- 
tiguous to it was used for that purpose, being at 
that time the public office of the registrar of the 
archdeaconry. The only two sworn and ap- 
pointed officers under the episcopal seal, were 
the commissary and the registrar. The Bishop, 
however, gave his permission to four gentlemen 
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c if AP. to appear and act as proctors for any parties 
before the court, on taking the usual oath, 
i«22. Company’s standing counsel at Calcutta, was 
directed by government to act, at its commence- 
ment, as assessor, or legal adviser to the Bishop, 
On the first opening of this court, the Bishop 
pronounced an address, explanatory of the nature 
and objects of such a tribunal in the diocese of 
India. The bishops of the Church of England, 
he said, held their jurisdiction upon principles 
recognised by a Protestant legislature. At his 
consecration every bishop is required to promise 
.. filial lie will correct and punish such as be unquiet, 
disobedient, and criminous, according to such autho- 
rity as he hath by God's xvord, and as to him shall 
be committed h^he ordinance of the realm. The 
spiritual authority has, in itself, nothing coercive. 
It has Tio temporal or legal effect. It cannot 
proceed in form of law, but with the consent and 
sanction of the government. And in this sense, 
ecclesiastical courts are the King’s courts, 
although not so designated. His lordship then 
proceeded to explain, that the court then estab- 
lished derived its authority from the royal letters- 
patent, which authorised the Bishop of Calcutta 
to exercise jurisdiction, according to the ecclesi- 
astical laws of the realm of England. But, he 
added, the causes here proceeded in will be 
causes of correction ; since the extensive powers 
of the supreme judicature would relieve it alto- 
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gather from the pressure of other duties. The chap. 
more prominent occasions for the exercise of ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction would probably be: — 1st. 
Compelling regularity in the keeping of registers. 

2nd. The enforcement among the clergy of a 
strict conformity with the liturgy and rubric of 
the Church. 3rd. The correction of personal 
improprieties, which might be incurred by the 
clergy, whether of a lighter, or a more aggravated 
description ; the latter of which he was unwilling 
to anticipate. In all such cases the mode of 
proceeding would be either by viqumtion, where 
the Bishop proceeds by mere virtue of his office, * * 
when public and prevailing rumour brings dis- ^ 
orderly practices to his notice ; or by accusation, 
as when a complainant comes Jp^ward, not as a 
witness, but as a prosecutor, or promoVent of the 
office of the spiritual judge, A third mode of pro- 
ceeding, known in England, namely, that by pre- 
senUnent, could have no application in a diocese, 
where churchwardens or parochial oflScers are 
unknown. 

Commencing then,” said the Bishop, " under 
such auspices, and acting under such views, this 
court presumes to implore on its endeavours the 
blessing of Almighty God, and trusts that, as its 
proceedings are directed solely to His honour, 
and the good of His church, it will be found, in 
due time, to have been eminently subsidiary to 
true religion and virtue.” 
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(HAP. A consistorial court having been thus esta- 

XXVI. . « ^ 

blished in Calcutta, it, of course, became neces* 
sary to institute similar courts in the other 
presidencies. When, however, measures were 
taken for erecting such a tribunal at Madras, the 
government immediately consulted their advo- 
cate-general, Sir Samuel Toller, on the legality 
of it ; and, to the inexpressible surprise and 
embarrassment of the Bishop, that gentleman, on 
a perusal of the letters-patent, declared it to be 
his clear opinion that the Bishop, so far from 
being compelled to establish a consistorial court, 
, was left without the power to establish any such 
couit by the instrument from which his authority 
was derived ! 

It would be needless to trouble the reader with 
a recital of the documents, or a full detail of the 
reasonings, on which this decision was founded. 
It may be sullicicnt to state that Sir Samuel 
Toller, having determined in what way the 
episcopal authority was uot to be exercised, pro- 
ceeded to point out the manner in which he 
conceived it might be legally and effectually 
brought into action. His opinion on this point 
was, — tliat the Bishop was invested by the 
letters-patent, not so much with the character of 
a judge, as with that of a sort of paternal and 
spiritual arbitrator; and that, like any other 
arbitrator, he might publish his award or sen- 
tence, whicli thencefoilh would become binding 
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on the parties concerned. And he saw no reason chap, 
why the Bishop or his commissary might not 
proceed as effectually in this domestic forum or 
chamber^ as in a tribunal encumbered with the 
expensive and tardy mechanism of an ecclesias- 
tical judicature. 

This opinion was, of course, immediately sub- 
mitted to the advocate-general of Calcutta, who, 
nevertheless, maintained his original persuasion 
with triumphant confidence ; but recommended 
that, in this diversity of views, the question 
should be dispatched to England for final deter- 
mination. The effect of this conflict of legal t 
authorities was, beyond measure, vexatious and 
distressing to the Bishop. If it did not actually 
place his jurisdiction in abeyance, it at least 
tended to deprive him of all confidence in the 
exercise of it ; and was likely to impair, in a 
most injurious degree, the public respect for the 
e[)iscopal power and function. The alternative 
to which the Bishop felt himself reduced, was 
stated by him to be neither more nor less than 
this: — He must either await the decision of the 
competent authorities in England as to the legal 
mode of censuring his clergy, which would amount 
to a suspension of his authority over them for a 
considerable period; or, if he determined to 
al)ide by the opinion of the advocate-general at 
Calcutta, he must be embroiled with the govern- 
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CHAP, ment of Madras, and of course be rendered 

XXVI. 

odious to their masters at home. 

In the mean time a case occurred which fur- 
ther manifested the tendency, on the part of the 
civil powers at Madras, to the exercise of an 
authority concurrent with that of the Bishop, 
and virtually adverse to it. A complaint had 
been made against a chaplain for descending 
from his pul})it, and turning an officer out of the 
room ill which Divine service was celebrated 
(there being no church at the station) for some 
impropriety of demeanour. The Madras govern- 
ment took the affair into their own hands, as if 
it had not been one of ecclesiastical cognizance ; 
and — though the chaplain held the Bishop’s 
license to a particular station, — by their own 
authority, sent him jiff to another. An occa- 
sional instance of such despotic and summary 
proceeding might, perhaps, be reasonably ex- 
pected in a state of society more accustomed to 
military than to ecclesiastical principles of govern- 
ment, even in spiritual matters. It was, however, 
a manifest invasion of the episcopal jurisdiction, 
and, as sucli, was deeply and painfully felt by 
the Bishop, who conceived himself responsible 
for the integrity of the office committed to him, 
and was anxious, at least, to preserve it from 
contempt. We, therefore, may warmly enter 
into his feelings, when he describes the effect of 
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such irregularities upon his spirits : I think/’ chap. 
he says to his correspondent, '' you will agree 
with me, that accidents of this kind may have 
some effect in a climate where all irritation and 
distress of mind are known to be very prejudi- 
cial to life and health. And then,” he adds, 

" there is but little in the way of counteraction 
or alleviation. Of society I find very little 
indeed ; and of kindred feeling, less. We have 
here no means of changing the scene as you 
have in England, or of visiting friends ; and one 
day differs from another in little besides the 
degree of heat!” 

That the public may be in distinct possession 
of all the anomalies of Bishop Middleton’s 
situation, part of a letter, dated January 14, 

1822, to the Rev. II. 11. Norris, is hefe inserted 
relative to a very solemn department of his 
duties, with respect to which he was left in a 
state of almost unprecedented disadvantage. 

"You may remember that ^ 

difficulty was started long ago, about my power 
of ordaining persons born in this country. It 
turned upon the question, whether they are the 
‘ Kind's loving subjects; in the sense of the 
letters-patent ? I am expecting to hear some- 
thing upon the subject. Mr. Courtenay kindly 
promised to get something done for me in the 
removal of the difficulty ; and I wrote to him in 
November, 1820, stating what I wanted; and. 
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riiAP. at the same time, to the Bishop of London, 
enclosing a copy of the provisions required. 
Without something of the kind proposed, it had 
been better never to have sent a bishop to India. 
They, who would fenter into the service of the 
Church, cannot, — though they may enter into the 
service of the sectaries. This is just as it was ; 
but in other respects the case is far worse. The 
Church is now made to appear to reject the well- 
disposed : for a bishop, who comiot ordain at his 
discretion, is something new and quite inexpli- 
cable. In Ceylon the case is worst of all : for 
^ there, still, according to the old system, preachers 
arc appointed by the government, who, though 
unordained, administer the sacraments. I do 
not speak of the government as preferring this 
mode of "providing for the native Christianity 
of this island — quite otherwise. They have 
hitherto had no alternative ; but this ought not 
to be the case in the present state of things : 
nor would it, for a moment, if the difficulties 
thrown on my ])owers were rennned. The 
government there would, I have no doubt, upon 
my ordaining persons to fill such cures, refuse 
to support any other. The poor men, too, 
wished most earnestly to be ordained. I did 
ordain one of them deacon; but he was an 
Englishman ‘. Tlie question turns upon the 


* Mr. Armour. 
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others being horn in India : though in Ceylon, a j** 
King’s colony, I should suppose that the inha- 
bitants, of whatever description, are the Kings 
loving subjects! The powers, however, given 
me in the Ceylon patent afe limited to those 
given me in the patent for India. The intent 
therefore of the latter must be explained and 
settled ; and, till that is done, my condition is 
very distressing. My task under any circum- 
stances cannot be a very easy one ; but, as it is, 

/ am labouring in chains, and xcasting my strength 
and life for comparatively nothing 

** The supreme court, which has three judges, 
dividing among them ‘it, 000/. per annum, is 
now left with only one. The second puisne 
judge is gone to Bombay ‘ to supply, tempora- 
rily, the place of the recorder, who^^ed very 
lately, being the second who has died there 
within three years. Such is life in India. And 
yet my friends, forgetting that I am not in 
Devonshire, sometimes gravely hope that I shall 
have my health eight years longer !” 

The precise nature of the difficulties felt by 
the Bishop relative to the ordination of persons 
horn in India is most fully and perspicuously 
stated hy him in the letter to Mr. T. P. Courte- 
nay, to which he alludes above, and which is 
here inserted for the information of the reader. 


' Sir E, East, tl»e justice, had recently (lailcd for England. 
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1822 . 


Calcutta, November 16, 1820. 

My dear Sir, 


Some doubts having arisen upon points con- 
nected with the ‘exercise, by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, of his episcopal function of ordination, 
and inasmuch as you have kindly intimated your 
readiness to consult the proper authorities, and 
to suggest such legislative relief as the case may 
require, — I beg leave to. submit to you: a brief 
statement of the difficulties in which I find 
myself involved, as they arise out of the local 
circumstances of this diocese. 

It is to be premised, that the circumstances in 
which the diocese of Calcutta appears to differ 
from the. dioceses of Quebec and Nova Scotia 
are, as Ibey affect the present question, the 
following : — 

1. That Christian congregations have been 
formed in various parts of the diocese of Cal- 
cutta, and others may be expected to be formed, 
who evince a preference for the established 
Church, but who require ministers capable of 
officiating in some one of the native languages, 
being ignorant of any other than their vernacular 
tongue. 

2. That in the circumstances of India a suffi- 
cient supply of ministers, natives of Great Bri- 
tain, and at the same time well acquainted with 
the language of India, cannot be expected : and 
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that persons well qualified to oflSciate as afore- 
said, and in some respects better adapted to the 
office of instructing native Christians, are found 
among the natives of this country. 

3. Tliat persons of the latter class, being half- 
cai^s, or wholly of native parentage, offering 
thei^selves for ordination in the Church of 
England, are supposed not properly to fall within 
certain provisions, which yet have been made 
indispensable to the solemnization of that rite. 

Out of these peculiarities the following dif- 
ficulties respectively arise : — 

1, The second clause of the 36th canon, which 
every candidate for ordination in the Church, of 
England is bound to subscribe, is a declaration 
on the part of the candidate, that in his ministra- 
tions he will use the form prescribed in the book 
of Common Prayer, and none other.” A circum- 
stance already stated, makes it obvious, that this 
injunction, in respect of such congregations, can 
be consistently interpreted only of the liturgy 
faithfully translated into the tongue, in which 
the minister shall be appointed to officiate. Any 
other interpretation would be repugnant to 
common reason, as well as to the 24th Article 
of our Church. But in abandoning the book of 
Common Prayer in the form in which alone it is 
known to the canon, care must be taken, that the 
change of language shall be the only change to 
which it shall be subjected. To this end, there- 
T 
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( HAP. fore, it is to be desired, that the Bishop, unless 
better means can be devised, shall be empowered 
to give the stamp of authority to such Asiatic 
versions of the liturgy of the Church of England, 
and also of the Holy Scriptures, as he shall, with 
the advice and assistance of men learned in the 
languages in question, judge to be faithful and 
exact : and that to these versions, so examined 
and approved, the same credit and authority shall 
be attached, with respect to the diocese of Cal- 
cutta, as belong to the book of Common Prayer 
and the authorised version of the Bible in Eng- 
land. Without some such provision, it seems not 
possible to establish the unifonnity, which not 
only our Church reciuires, but which is essential 
to order and decency in every religious society. 
Without it, every minister would be at liberty to 
translate for himself and to translate as he 
pleased ; and not being bound by the letter of 
the canon, might contravene its spirit. And it 
is to bo remembered, that this difficulty applies 
equally to the case of all, who are to be ordained 
to officiate to natives unacquainted with our lan- 
guage, whether such candidates be natives of 
Great Britain or of India. 

2. Supposing the candidate for holy orders to 
be ignorant of the English language, recourse 
must be had, in ordaining such candidate, to a 
version of the ordination semce approved and 
ratified, as before proposed. But inasmuch as 
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the bishop may not find it possible, consistently chap. 
with his multifarious duties, to devote himself to 
the study of so many languages as are used in 
his diocese, it will be necessary to the effectual 
solemnization of the rite, that he shall be em- 
powered to use the intervention and aid of an 
interpreter sworn to the faithful discharge of liis 
office. 

3. It is doubted, whether that portion of the 
candidates for holy orders, who may be half-castes 
or wholly of native parentage, can be required to 
take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy pre- 
viously to ordination, as the Act of Parliament 
directs ; it has even been questioned by learned 
civilians, whether ministers and congregations of 
this description are within the meaning of " his 
Majesty’s loving subjects” mentioned in the 
preamble to his Majesty’s patent founding the 
bishopric of Calcutta; although it is obvious, 
that, if this doubt can be substantiated, and 
nothing be done to remove it, the doctrines and 
the discipline of the Church of England are the 
only system of faith and Church government 
from which Christian converts will be excluded ; 
all other systems being propagated without impe- 
diment. A legislative provision is, therefore, to 
be desired, which may be adapted to the exigency, 
and more especially be declaratory of what shall 
be required as to oaths and subscriptions. In the 
mean time it is presumed, that candidates born in 
T 2 
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naturally subjects of our Lord the King, will be 
required to take the oaths, as in England ; so 
likewise prohahlij will all candidates, who are 
natives of his Majesty’s island of Ceylon, But 
on these points I particularly request, throijgh 
your intervention, the direction of his MajeS(ty*S 
government, or of the law officers of the cro^vn. 

A still further difficulty some time ago pre- 
sented itself in respect of the defect of title in 
this country, as required by the 33rd dlinon ; 
but since the passing of the Act of the 59th 
Geo. III. empowering the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the bishop of London, to 
ordain specially for the colonics, and to admit as 
a title, a declaration of the purpose of the can- 
didate, and a written engagement to perform 
specific duties, it is supposed that the bishop of 
Calcutta needs not require as a title any thing 
more closely in conformity with the canon. 

It is not so strictly within my province to 
advert to any political consecpicnces which may 
accrue from the difficulties herein detailed : but 
it is hardly to be supposed, that the legislature, 
while it grants leave to missionaries of every 
denomination to come out to India, who are con- 
stantly ordaining ministers according to their 
forms and principles, would wish to cramp the 
efforts of the Established Church : and it is 
easy to foresee the political results, if they who 
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desire to preach the Gospel in connection with chap. 
the Church, and to train their congregations in 
principles of attachment to our constitution in 
Church and State, shall be the only persons, as 
at present, who cannot be invested with that 
authority to preach, which in their consciences 
they believe to be indispensable 
In the hope that this letter may reach you in 
sufficient time to allow you to consider the sub- 
ject of it before the session of Parliament shall 
be too far advanced, 

I have the honour to be, 

My dear Sir, 

' With great respect, 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 

T. F. Calcutta. 


‘ The difficulties here stated by bishop Middleton were 
remedied, after his death, by the act of i Geo. IV, c. 71. § 6., 
>\hich aiitliorises the bishop of Calcutta to ordain any person 
wliom he shall deem duly qualified for the cure of souls, or 
for any spiritual otiice, within the limits of his diocese ; and 
enacts, that a declaration of such purpose, and a written 
engagement to perform it, shall be a sufficient title ; such 
ordination to be for the cure of souls within the diocese only. 
The act further exempts all persons so ordained, from the 
obligation to make the oaths and subscriptions required of 
{lersons ordained in England, unless they shall be British 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The precedence of the bishop of Calcutta with reference^ to the 
efuef justices in India — Letter of bishop Middleton to the 
commistioners of the India Board — Letters to principal 
Mill — Conjecture as to the orJgin of the black Jews at 
Cochin — Letters to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge — Character of Christian David -^^Proceedings 
of the Calcutta diocesan committee — Donat^ to the col- 
lege from the Church Missionary Society — Further extracts 
from the Bishop' s private correspondence. 


The departure of Sir E. East, the chief-justice 
of Bengal, about this time, furnished the Bishop 
with an opportunity of renewing liis representa- 
tions on another subject of some importance in 
India, to which he occasionally adverts in his 
correspondence ; namely, the rank assigned him 
by the warrant of precedency, in which the 
Bishop was placed below the chief-justice, both at 
Bengal and Madras, and now, also, at Bombay, 
subsequently to the establishment of that office 
there. In tliis arrangement Bishop Middleton ac- 
quiesced, during the residence of Sir E, East ; but 
when that judge had completed his terra of ser- 
vice, and returned to England, he conceived it to 
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be incumbent upon him to submit the case to his cmp. 
Majesty's government, with a view to a recon- 
sideration of the matter, and the adoption of a 
practice conformable to that usage in England, 
where the bishops have unquestionable pre- 
cedency over the chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench. It may possibly be thought by some, 
that this adjustment of his temporal dignity was 
a matter scarcely fit to occupy the serious 
thoughts of a Christian bishop, or at all events • 
not worthy of urgent representations to the 
supreme authorities at home. The statement 
which was transmitted by Bishop Middleton to 
Mr. Bragge Bathurst, as president of the India 
Board, will furnish, it is apprehended, a complete 
and satisfactory reply to any such suggestions. 

It will shew that he regarded his official rank in 
connection with his duties and responsibilities; 
and that he considered it, not as an ostentatious 
appendage to his sacred function, but as an 
instrument of public influence and usefulness, in 
the peculiar state of Indian society. 

TO THE RIGHT HON, C. B. BATHURST, M.P. 

PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOB 
THE AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 

Calcutta, March 5, 18i$, 

Right honourable Sir, 

I beg leave respectfully to solicit your atten- 
tion to a subject involving the dignity, and con- 
sequently the efficiency, of the appointment 
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CHAP, which, by the favour of his Majesty, I have 
the honour to hold in this part of the British 
empire. I advert to the rank which has been 
assigned to the bishop of Calcutta. 

It may be proper to state, that about the 
period of my being nominated to the newly 
founded bishopric, it was judged expedient, in 
consequence of some reference on the subject 
of rank sent home from Madras, to make out 
a warrant of precedency for India. In the nego- 
tiation respecting my acceptance of the appoint- 
ment, some doubt arose whether the bishop of 
Calcutta should have the customary style of a 
bishop, the chief-justice of Bengal not being 
lord chief-justice. And this doubt, it was sup- 
posed, might (although' I did not understand 
oil what grounds), affect the question of the 
bishop’s rank. When, however, his style was 
determined, the late Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
then president of the Board of Control, readily 
acquiesced in the fitness of giving to the bishop 
the established rank ; and I was assured by liis 
lordship, that it would be recognised in the 
warrant of precedency then in preparation. 
Within a week, however, of my embarkation, a 
friend of mine, who had seen the draft of the 
warrant, informed me that the bishop was then 
placed below the chief-justice. I immediately 
solicited an interview with the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, who acknowledged that such was the 
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fact : for that on enquiry it appeared that the 
charter of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
gave to the chief-justice of Bengal rank next 
below the Governor-general ; a provision with 
which it was not in the power of the crown 
to interfere. In this declaration I acquiesced, 
not being able in the hurry of my immediate 
departure to enquire into the matter, even if 
I had doubted the fulness and accuracy of his 
lordship’s information. On my reaching Bengal, 
however, the rank assigned me in the warrant 
of precedency, which came out in the same ship 
with myself, excited surprise ; it was observed, 
that the bishop was put below the chief-justices 
hath of Bengal ami MadraSy and I was referred 
to the law-charter or letters-patent of the 26th 
of March, 1774, from which the following is an 
extract, so far as relates to the rank of tlie chi(;f- 
justice of Bengal, And we do hereby give and 
grant to our said chief-justice, rank and pre- 
cedence above and before all our subjects whom- 
soever, within the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, excepting the Governor-general for 
the time being, and except all such per sons as 
hp laxu and image take place in England before 
our chief-justice of the Court of King's Dench'' 
The construction of these words. Sir, seems 
not to be liable to any ambiguity : rf, at the period 
of granting that rank to the chief-justice, it had 
been in his Majesty’s contemplation to send out 
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( if\p a bishop to India, the reservation of his rank 
to sucli future functionary could riot, I respect- 
fully submit, have been more cautiously secured ; 
as it was well known that bishops arc in the 
numl)er of such persons as by law and usage 
takes place in England before his Majesty’s 
chief-justice of the ('ourt of King’s Bench.” 
The warrant of precedency, therefore, founded 
on a recital that doubts had arisen with regard 
to rank ‘‘ and precedence in India,” and pro- 
fessing to fix the same and prevent all dis- 
pute's,” was actually made' to bear upon a case, 
in whicli no eloubt could at that time have 
arisen, and no elispute* was to l)e apprehended. 
’I'lie chief-justice, aelveTting to a rule in Eng- 
land, and to the' rese'rvation of it in the law- 
chaite'r of Bengal, voiild have had nothing to 
urge against the i)ishop’s precedi'iicy ; anel I 
have good n'ason to believe that, if the warrant 
had not appe*ared, the Marepu'ss of Hastings 
would iinniediately have' recognised the bishop 
according to tlie customary rank. His Exeel- 
lenc\’s e)pinion of the e ase, generally, is con- 
veyeel in a letter to me of yesterday’s date*, of 
which I have the honour, Sir, to enclose a 
e’opy. His lordship had, indeed, long since 
mformed me that he had written e)n the subject 
to the late [)resiele'nt of the Board of C'ontrol, 
upon an understanding that 1 had no wish to 
press my claim against Sir Edward East, who 
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was in possession of liis appointment before tlie 
bishopric was* founded. 

I am not aware. Sir, tliat much can be added, 
or is re(]uired, to strengthen a claim supported 
by the Eiiglisli analogy applicable to such cases, 
and by a recognition of that analogy in the law- 
charter of Bengal, and, moreover, admitted by 
the Governor-general not to be opposed by any 
considerations of a local nature. His lordship, . 
indeed, is pleased to advert to the expediency of 
confirming to tlie bishoj) of Calcutta the usual 
rank. But I trust. Sir, that I shall not be 
thought to inijiair my claim by res[)ectfully 
stating especial circumstances, which ujipear to 
enter into tli(‘ ([ueslion. The bishopric of 
(’alcutta then, when siewed in reference to the 
functions of the bislioj), and to tlie exte-nt of his 
jurisdictinn, and to the giaieral scale of the 
|)ublie establishments in this country, is in a 
state uf (lepi’ession. The bishoji’s jurisdiction is 
not conhned to a particular district, but is co- 
exteiisiM* w ith tlie British dominions in the Pkast, 
including his Majesty’s colony of (.'eylon ; and his 
duties arc, p(‘rhaps, as arduous, owing to the 
vast extent of his diocese, and to the anomalies 
with which he has to contend, as those of any 
bislioj) in the world; while his income, in rc- 
terence to the value of money in this country, 
and to the demands to which he is obviously 
liable in such a diocese, is admitted to be inade- 
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xxvM 1*® wants the accustomed honorary 

distinction of an official residencfi ; and while 
he is without power or prescriptive influence, 
and even such a measure of patronage as to 
make his good opinion of any value to the 
clergy over whom he presides. 

It is, Sir, in this state of things, that I pre- 
sume to solicit that the customary rank of a 
. bishop may, from the resignation of the chief- 
justiceship by Sir Edward East, who has now 
embarked for England, be assigned to the 
bishop of Calcutta. Nor will I disclaim all 
personal feeling in preferring this request. I 
acknowledge that, after having already served 
the full term required of a chief-justice, it would 
be painful to me to he again put down from the 
place assigned to others of my order, and which 
I aj)pear to have lost, merely by the imperfect 
information given to the late Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire respecting a clause in the law-charter. 
Still, Sir, my personal feeling is not the sole 
motive to this application ; no where, more than 
in India, is rank important to public efficiency, 
and the station which I have the honour to fdl, 
docs, in the circumstances of this country, 
especially need to be upholden. The head of 
the legal department in Bengal, with the 
advantage of an ample salary, and a valuable 
patronage, and a prevailing disposition among 
all classes of persons here to look up to those 
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who administer the law, does not, I 
respectfully suggest, require, for the utmost 
measure of his efficiency, a higher rank than 
that which is assigned in England to the lord 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench, and to which 
the charter expressly limits him ; while, on the 
other hand, the state of religion in this country 
can ill endure that there should attach to its 
chief functionary, the idea of any thing resem- 
bling degradation. I may be permitted to add, 
that the warrant of precedency, although gene- 
rally knoAvn and tacitly acquiesced in, has not, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, ever 
been promulgated by this government. 

I have to request. Sir, that you will pardon 
the minuteness of these details, without which 
you could not be enabled to take a full view of 
the case : being persuaded, that if my preten- 
sions shall be found to be valid, they will not 
fail to obtain your decided support. 

I have the honour to be. 

Right Honourable Sir, 

With the liighest respect. 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
T. F. Calcutta. 

Every thing regarding the college having 
been hitherto transacted between the Bishop of 
Calcutta and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, the conceni of the principal and pro- 
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CHAP, fessors in its administration having been, by the 
nature of this arrangement, suspended till the 
return of the approved statutes from England, — 
the college buildings also being still in an im- 
perfect state, — the Rev. Principal Mill, with the 
Bishop’s entire concurrence, availed himself of 
the opportunity to traverse some of the most 
interesting parts of the peninsula, while the in- 
fancy of the establishment admitted of his 
absence ; justly conceiving that a more intimate 
acquaintance with local manners and customs, 
and especially the personal inspection of the 
several tribes of native Christians, would serve 
many useful purposes in the further progress of 
his duties. 

Two letters of the Bishop addressed to Mr. Mill 
while on his tour, (the earlier of them somewhat 
previously to the date of the above paper to Mr. 
Bathurst,) will prove that the weight of official care 
was not able to suppress his anxiety on subjects 
connected with sacred literature and antiquity. 

TO THE REV. W. H. MILL. 

Calcutta, February 21, 1822. 

My dear Sir, 

I was much gratified by your letter from 
Tellichery, received about a week ago. I had 
previously heard of your progress as far as 
Cochin in a letter from Mr. Vismede, who in- 
formed me, that you had set off to visit the 
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Syrians. Mrs, Middleton thanks you for convey- 
ing her parcel. 

I am glad to find that you have been upon 
the whole so much satisfied with your expe- 
dition. The problem respecting the black Jews, 
is, indeed, very difficult ; but, at the same time, 
one of the most curious in the history of religion. 
I cannot believe that their ancestors were native 
converts; and I have always inclined to the 
notion that they came originally from Africa. 
I once thought they might be of the Falasha 
tribe or colony, mentioned by Bruce, as settled 
in Abyssinia, and who profess themselves the 
descendants of those who were converted in 
consequence of the visit of the Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon. But you speak of the ruins of a 
college, called Misroipalle : what is this word, 
Malabar or Hebrew ? Such miserable work 
is made witli etymolog)% that it is not very 
creditable to have any thing to do with it : but 
I confess tliat the namcy which was quite new 
to me, struck me as having a very Hebrew 
aspect. I could not but think (having long 
liad an African origin of these people in my 
mind) of the similarity of the former part of the 
name to ; and a little consideration put 

me upon which is not farther from palli, 

than might be expected in the inaccuracy with 
which the name may have been given you, and 
which commonly prevails, where the origin of 
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CHAP, words is lost. In that case, I suppose the college, 
or rather the colony who founded it for the 
education of their children, to have been called 
or something very like it: but I 
should lay no stress upon mere resemblance 
of sound, if there were nothing like history to 
countenance an hypothesis of certain Jews 
having, in a moment of great calamity, fled from 
Egypt. Pray turn, therefore, to the Hebrew of 
Jer. xliv. 13, 14, which relates to the invasion of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, and the destruction 
or dispersion of the Jews, who should be found 
there. It would be nothing very improbable in the 
then state of Egyptian navigation (in the reign 
of the successor of Pharaoh Necho,) if a party 
of the Jewa^iWho escaped, found the means of 
crossing from E^pt to India. The passage from 
the straits of Babelihandel to the Malabar coast, 
at the proj)er season, is now commonly made in 
ten days ; and vvc know that it accorded with the 
Jewish practice to call places in allusion to events 
and circumstances with which they were con- 
nected ; as Beersheba, Lahoi-roi, &c. It is pro- 
bable that palet has been used as a termination 
to mark a place of refuge in Beth-Palet> men- 
tioned Joshua XV. 27. Upon such an hypothesis, 
the ancestors of the Black Jews fled from Egypt 
more than five centuries and a half before the 
Christian era. Without, however, being attached 
to this or any other theory, I do think that the 
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name of a Jewish college or settlement (for the chap. 
settlement may have given name to the college) 
is well worth examining; provided it be not 
decidedly and intelligibly Malabar, of which I 
cannot judge. Palli or Pali has certainly 
Malabar sound; but that very circumstance, if 
the rest of the name cannot be reduced to the 
vernacular idiom, may help to explain the loss of 
the final /e/li. 

It was quite clear to me, when I visited 
Travancore, that the Syrians were no longer 
Nestorians, and that Nestorianism had once pre- 
vailed among them ; but what I have l)een most 
perplexed about is, the exact period and cause of 
the transition. You seem, I think, to have found 
in the MSS, of the New Testament, J Cor. v. 8, 
at the end of the verse instead of (^l^. I 
reejuested the late Metran to.ledd me his New ' 
Testament to look at a passage; the one above 
quoted, which I found to be wrong : lie asked 
me what verse I was looking at, and on being 
told, repeated the whole, as it stands in the Pes- 
hito ; and when I remarked the difference, he 
asked what could possibly have put me upon the 
discovery ? He accounted for it, however, by say- 
ing that it must be a mistake of the transcriber, or 
else that the Romanists had taken care to have 
the alteration made ! He could not suppose that 
any of his own Church had committed so wicked 
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( MAP. a fraud, and added with great emphasis, •patvra, 

XXVII. 

patlra. 

I know of nothing very important to commu- 
nicate to you in the way of literary intelligence, 
not having, as I'believe, received any thing new 
from England since you went away ; though I 
am not (^uite sure whether this be correct. About 
that time a work of considerable curiosity and 
interest was transmitted to me from London, 
having been procured by a friend visiting Venice, 
the long lost chronological work of Eusebius, of 
which the Chronicon, published by Scaliger, is 
only the second part, much patched up with frag- 
ments from Syncellus, &c., many of which belong 
to the first. The whole work lias been found 
entire in an Armenian translation made about a 
century after the death of Eusebius, which has 
" been published with a Latin version and frag- 
ments of the Greek, wherever they could be 
found. It seems well edited, though done by an 
Armenian. 1 did not indeed suspect that the 
whole nation had so much learning among them. 
The MS. was found in an Armenian convent at 
Jerusalem, and the work was printed at the 
Armenian convent of St. Lazarus, at Venice. 

1 am glad that you have been able to meet 
with any documents relative to the history of 
Christianity and Judaism in the south of India. 
You speak of the Bohras of Surat; there are 
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some, I believe, at Bombay : little, however, is 
known of them ;'*and they might form a subject 
of enquiiy. Every thing connected with the 
history, and, especially, the religion of any peo- 
ple in India, may ultimately be useful in the 
college. I rejoice to tell you that the buildings 
are going on again under the direction of Captain 
Hutehinson, of the engineers, who promises to 
use all possible despatch. I have not lately 
heard from the Society ; nor are there any letters 
in Calcutta which are not considerably abov® 
six months old. 

Pray present my compliments to your friend 
Mr. Robinson, and inform him that I was much 
obliged to him for his communication respecting 
the foundation of his church, which I hope is 
going on w^ll. 

Mrs. Middleton desires me to present her’*' 
compliments to you. * 

I am, my dear sir. 

With much regard, 

Your very faithful servant, 

T. F. Calcutta. 

TO THE UEV. W. H. MILL. 

Calcutta, May C, 1822, 

My dear Sir, 

My delay in answering your letter of the 20th 
of March, has arisen wholly from my wish to be 
able to speak more definitively with respect to 
u 2 
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\xWi connected with the college. All 

that is wanting to the admission of a few pupils, 
and the commencement of business, is the return 
of the statutes, with the sanction of the Society, 
which I hoped the lately arrived ship, the BaU 
carras, or some other, might by this time have 
brought out. This, however, is not the case ; 
still the statutes may be shortly expected, as 
the draft reached England in September last, 
though some allowance must be made for its 
having arrived at a season when the Society 
do not transact any business of importance. I 
would, therefore, suggest that your presence 
here may probably be desirable before the end 
of October ; at h'ast, I do not anticipate any 
cause of delay, which should suspend the com- 
mencement of the college proceedings beyoild 
that period. I fear, however, that you would 
find it almost impossible, and certainly hazard- 
ous, to undertake such a journey overland in 
the rains. 

I am glad that you have met with so much 
to interest you, in the way of Oriental litera- 
ture and antiquities ; such inquiries may in 
time, no doubt, be advantageously connected 
with the more obvious and humble labours of 
the college ; Jind the MSS. which you propose 
to deposit in the college library, will be highly 
acceptable, and quite in their proper place. I 
had lately the promise of a curious collection 
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of MSS. relating to Thibet, as a donation to our 
library ; and I hope the engagement will not be 
forgotten. As to the books ordered from Eng- 
land, I have desired that they may be delayed, 
till I can fix the time when the library may be 
ready to receive them. 

I am glad that you agree with me, in great 
measure as to the refugee black Jews at Cochin. 
Upon the termination pullo^ I did not mean to 
lay any stress, conceiving it to be Malabar, any 
further than as a Hebrew termination (jjalit) 
sounding sometliing like it, might be confounded 
by the people of the country, with something 
more familiar to them, and which, it now turns 
out, would be as applicable to a synagogue as 
to any other place of worship. The only ques- 
tion is, whether Misroi be Malabar also ; for 
then, unless indeed it still mean Egyptian, there 
would be an end of the wholb conjecture. I 
think I have seen somewhere, that'T/iwra, in 
Sanscrit, or something very like it, means mixed ; 
which, if the Malabar borrow the word, would 
favour the common interpretation, or rather 
opinion, of the origin of those Jews. 

1 have just received a few pamphlets from 
London, among which is one by Professor Lee 
against Mr. John William. I have not had time 
to do more than look at it very hastily. I sup- . 
posed that Mr. Bellamy already, after his igno- 
rance had been so thoroughly exposed by Mr. 
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Whittaker, would never more have presumed to 
talk about the Hebrew SS. But it seems he 
has been answering Mr. Whittaker. I cannot 
imagine what he could find to say. 

Pray give my compliments to your friend Mr. 
Robinson, and tell him that I have received his 
letter, and hope to be able to answer it 
to-morrow. Mrs. Middleton desires her com- 
pliments. 

I am, my dear sir, 

Y^ur’s sincerely, 

T. F. Calcutta. 

That the interests of the southern missions, 
and the other objects of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, continued to oc- 
cupy the anxious attention of the Bishop will 
appear from the subjoined passages of his cor- 
respondence with their secretary, Dr. Gaskin. 


Calcutta, March 22, 1822, 

Reverend and dear Sir, 

I am sorry that you still find any 

difficulty in procuring missionaries : I cannot ac- 
count for it. I think, however, it may be advisable 
to look out for young men in England, to be 
brought up as clergymen, and ordained under 
the act for the colonies. This act affords the 
Society a facility much wanted some years since ; 
and though the Danes and Germans are often 
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very laborious and able men, still your missions, 

I apprehend, should, under the present esta- 
blishment, be really from the Church of Eng- 
land. There are many reasons, some of them 
obvious, and others more remote, which prompt 
me to this suggestion ; though I believe I have 
offered it before. I rejoice, therefore, to find 
that Mr. Falcke has been ordained by the Bishop 
of London, and very glad shall I be to hear of 
his arrival at Madras. Palamcottah, a depen- 
dency of the Tanjore mission, has lately been 
occupied by the missionaries of another Society. 

I have caused an intimation to be given to the 
parties concerned, that our Society are sending 
out a missionary to Palamcottah (the same with 
Tinnevelly) who may be shortly expected ; and 
/ hope that all will be right ; and yet the new 
missionaries have purchased property at Pal- 
amcottah, and made other arrangements for 
their permanency. I would, however, take 
leave to suggest, that more missionaries must 
be sent out by the Society ; or it will be impos- 
sible, amidst the great number of missionaries 
now sent out to India, and the manifest prefer- 
ence which is given, in the choice of stations, to 
those at which Christian congregations are 
already formed, to maintain the ground so 
honourably gained by our Society in former . 
times. When Mr. Falcke arrives, your mis- 
sionaries in the south of India, will be still only 
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CHAP. 8iXy Mr. Holzberg, having long been divested of 
character. Cuddalore, therefore, a most 
interesting station, will still be vacant; and of 
the sixy Dr. Ilottler is, perhaps, almost the oldest 
European in India, and Mr. Kolhofif is now 
considerably advanced in years. Supposing either 
of these, or any one of the number, to make a 
vacancy, without having his successor at hand, 
very serious inconvenience must be sustained; 
and I could not provide the remedy. All this, 
however, is independent of what I have already 
proposed as to sending missionaries to Calcutta. 

With respect to the employment of Christian 
David of Ceylon, who is a most worthy man, 
and much attached to the Society, I hardly 
know what to advise. He was anxious to be 
ordained last year, when I was at Colombo, 
being one of the preachers in that island, acting 
under the authority of the government, and it 
was merely a legal scruple to which I demurred. 
He was, however, poor man, sadly disappointed 
and hurt, to my great concern. He would, I 
have no doubt, make a good missionary ; but I 
question the expediency of his receiving the 
Lutheran ordination for that purpose, for reasons 
already alleged; and without some kind of 
ordination, I do not see how he can be employed 
by the Society. If the scruple, to which I have 
alluded, shall be removed, I shall feel no diffi- 
culty in ordaining him to act in his present 
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situation at Jaffna; and there, perhaps, he chap. 
would be more in his proper sphere than in 
acting with our missionaries from Europe. I 


am glad to hear that the Society have sent him 


a donation. I believe that no man has laboured 


more faithfully in the Christian cause. 

Upon the question of the education of young 
Pohle, I have less hesitation than upon the pre- 
ceding one. It appears to me that he is precisely 
such a subject as was contemplated in the 
foundation of the college; and that if he, and 
others such, be sent to England for education, 
a primary object of the institution will be 
defeated. 


My hope and earnest recommendation is, that 
the Society, who have so munificently contri- 
buted to the erection of the college, will found 
therein five scholarships, to be filled up always 
according to the statutes, in which I have sug- 
gested a reservation in favour of the sons of mis- 
sionaries, — the very idea of the college is to fur- 
ther the missionary designs of the Church. The 
expense of this measure I cannot accurately 
calculate without actual experience in the col- 
lege; but I imagine, that the application of a 
sum sufficient to produce 350/. per annum, i. e. 
50/. for the support of each scholar, and 100/. 
for the Tamul teacher, would be all that is 
required, buildings being already provided, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
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CHAP, paying the salaries of the professors, and generally 
maintaining the establishment. Or, considering 
the advantage of remitting to India, and at the 
same time allowing money to produce here only 
five per cent, (the government securities do not, 
at present, produce more) 6,000/. would certainly 
for ever endow in the college five scholarships, 
and a Tamul teacher. This would not, I admit, 
relieve the Society entirely from the necessity of 
selecting missionaries at home. I hardly con- 
template such a change in the state of things as 
to make the aid of European talent and energy 
superfluous; but it would greatly reduce the 
demand. The sons of missionaries from Europe, 
would, if well educated in the college, be quite 
as good as Europeans. The college statutes, 
however, of which I communicated an outline 
for the consideration of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of tlic Gospel nearly twelve months ago, 
may possibly be not altogether unknown to your 
Society; and they will convey very fully the 
objects and uses of the institution. I will only 
observe that your having always five students in 
the college, will give you a command of agents, 
both missionaries, catechists, and schoolmasters, 
such as in due time, and with the Divine bless- 
ing, will infuse new vigour into your missionary 
system, and, above all things, contribute to its 
permanency; and I should even suggest my 
conviction, that you cannot, in the altered state 
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of things, long go on upon the present plan. I chap. 
should remark, that there are two other boys, a 
son of Mr. KolhofF, and of the late Mr. Horst, 
both of them your missionaries, whose views are 
directed to the college, and respecting whom 
Mr. Kolhoff writes to me with very gi‘eat interest, 
it will be a boon to yoin: missionaries, and an 
encouragement to them, to know that their sons, 
if suitable in point of disposition and talents, will 
be received into such an asylum, and be enabled 
to carry on, with every advantage, the pious 
labours of their fathers. 


Calcutta, April 11, 1822. 

Reverend and dear Sir, 

I have from the 1st of last 

month (March), granted an allowance on behalf 
of the Society, of fifty rupees per month, to the 
secretary of our diocesan committee, for the 
services of a moonshec to assist in the work of 
translation into the Hindoostanee language ; it is 
usual to retain such persons in similar instances, 
and nothing in fact can be done well without 
their assistance. 

We have this day had a general meeting of 
the Calcutta diocesan committee ; and I rejoice 
to find that the books on the supplemental list 
just received, give great satisfaction; it was* 
generally felt by the meeting, that the diffusion 
of such books must, with the Divine blessing, 
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CHAP, be productive of great good, and that they are 
especially wanted in this country. I would 
earnestly recommend the extension of the list ; 
and perhaps it may deserve consideration whe- 
ther the following scale is within the view of the 
Society, viz. : — Archdeacon Nares*s Veracity ol 
the Evangelists ; Dr, Burney’s Abridgement ol 
Pearson on the Creed ; Nelson’s Life of Bishop 
Bull ; Paley’s Evidences ; Archbishop Potter on 
Church Government ; a selection to be made 
from the Spectator, consisting chiefij of Addison’s 
Saturday papers ; Jenkin on the Christian Reli- 
gion ; Lord Clarendon’s Essays : and if poetry 
be admissible, the excellent collection, attributed 
to the Bishop of Killaloe, the Parent’s Poetical 
Anthology. It is possible, however, that my 
views may be directed rather to the state ol 
India than of England : and it is probable that 
even if all these books should be approved, their 
number may be, though light, too great, — I 
merely throw out the suggestion. 

I am sorry to state, that in our stores here 
we have, as has happened before, scarcely a 
prayer-book left. It will, indeed, be gratifying 
to the Society to know that the demand is so 
great: before the establishment of their com- 
mittees in the East, the book of common prayer, 
in any cheap edition and binding, adapted to the 
circumstances of the lower classes, rarely found 
its way into the country ; the number dispersed 
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throughout our eastern dominions of late years chap. 
has been very great, and yet the actual demand 
seems rather to increase. In these circum- 


stances, I would request that 200 copies, 12mo 
demy, long primer, bound in calf, be sent out, in 
addition to any that have been ordered before 
the date of this letter, to be accounted for 


hereafter. In future we must endeavour to be 


more provident, by ordering a larger proportion 
of prayer-books, and fewer tracts.'' 


A few more passages selected from his corres- 
pondence, now rapidly drawing to a close, will 
further display the various cares and apprehen- 
sions which were constantly crowding upon his 
mind. 

Calcutta, March 21, 1822, 

We have now in India tliat 

monstrous despotism, and tremendous engine of 
corruption, wliich some call the liberty of the 
press. The government, in an evil hour, autho- 
rised it ; and now they do not know what to 
do with it. Some time ago the secretary of 
government prosecuted an editor for a libel on 
them, charging them with corruptness in their 
office, and were foiled. And this man is at the 
head of a party who attack all that hitherto has 
been held sacred, with]an effect of which you can 
have no idea in England, because the society 
here is small, and such discussions are new. . . . 
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CHAP. A subscription paper is going about, to raise 
money Jpr a chapel in the suburb across the 
water, to he served by ministers of all persuasions. 

I could have prevented this, had there been a 
disposable chaplain here. But, instead of that, 
there are not four chaplains for the whole of the 
soldiery! The other day, an application was 
actually made to the government, that an officer 
slmuld have authority to perform clerical duties 
to a large body of military!” 

May 7, 1822. 

To revert to the college, I have received a 
proposition from a learned clergyman in this 
country, (the same who published a sermon 
preached l)efore me in Bombay, Mr. Robinson,) 
to be employed in a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Bible Society grant (of 6000/.) cannot 
be better empl6yed than in bringing within the 
sphere of the college all the ability and talent 
that offers itself. I do not, myself, entertain 
any high expectations from the mere dissemina^ 
lion of the Scriptures among Mussulmans and 
Hindoos. I have very plainly intimated this in 
the second of my two charges. Still translations 
must be made. They may do something; 
and missionaries can do nothing, or very little, 
without them. I mean, tlierefore, to give all 
encouragement to Mr. Robinson. If well done, 
it will be a grand work to issue from the coUegc 
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press. You will do me the justice to suppose, 
that with such objects in view, and \yjth many unrsj 
others, if I had time to prosecute them, I should 
not be desirous of returning to England imme- 
diately, even if it were in my power. Still, 
however, the idea of 'never returning to England 
is one which 1 cannot contemplate with tranquil- 
lity. If any thing is done to shorten my period, 

I must do it soon As it is now fixed, 

it precludes all hope of return. Tliat hope, I 
believe, is venial. The feeling is interwoven 
with all n\y aflections ; and if I could return 
with some remnant of health and activity, I 
should not despair of being useful to the Church 
at home ; more useful, in fact, than I can be 
here, beset as I am with difficulties in the per- 
formance of ray moHi ordimirij duties. Years 
have not hitherto abated my zeal ; and I some- 
times feel that in the cool and Mreshing atmo- 
sphere of England, I could labour the whole day 
long. That, indeed, I do in India ; but in the 
languor of such a climate, a day produces very 
little, and to perceive how little is the worst of all 

discouragements 

Pray send me, above all things, Wilson’s 
History of Christ’s Hospital. It would be 
unnatural in me not to have a warm interest in 
that institution, the source, perhaps, of greater 
good than any other school in England. Among 
the letters which I am most anxiously expecting, 
is one to announce that I am a governor. I 
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^ HAP. sent the requisite donation from Ceylon, about a 
\--v-Jyear ago^ I bless God that I have been 

' This was enclosed in a letter to his friend Mr. Ward, from 
Coloinho, in which he says, I have to request that you will 
take an early oj)portunity of waiting upon the treasurer of 
Christ’s Hospital with the enclosed, being the amount of my 
donation to the noblest institution in the world ! and an im- 
perfect acknowledgment of what I owe to it, as the instrument 
of a merciful Pro\idence. The following is the letter in 
in which he announced his donation to the treasurer : — 

ro THE WORSHIPFUL THE TREASURER OF 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 

Colombo, May 12, 1821, 

Slit, 

Without having the honour of being personally known to 
)ou, I take leave to address yon as the treasurer of Ciirist’s 
Hospital. My object is to make what I feel to be a very 
inadequate acknowledgment of the gratitude which I owe, and 
of the affection winch I bear, to that royal foundation. I 
cannot be insensiltle that I am indebted, under Providence, 
for the station which 1 fill, and for any means which it may 
afford me of doing good, to the early protection and sound 
instruction which 1 received within the walls of that house ; 
and my prayer will ever he, that the Almighty ma\ raise up 
to >t patrons aitd benefactors through all succeeding time. 
I remit, by this conveyance, to my friend, S. S. Ward, Esq. 
of ilu* accountant-general’s otliee, Chancery Lane, a bill for 
four hundred pounds ( tOO/.) sterling, with instructions to pay 
the amoJint to your order. Iiuoking the Divine hlc.ssing on 
\ ourself, and on all who maintain and advance the interests of 
the institution, 

1 have the honour, sir, to he, w ith great respect, 

Your most obedient •?er\ant, 

f, F. C \i.a ir V. 
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enabled to do somewliat towards the repayment 
of so vast a debt. Pray do not lose the first 
opportunity of sending the book ; though I 
know nothing of it but the title, as given in the 
Remembrancer ; but it is sure to contain some- 
thing to interest an alumnus Mrs. 

Middleton, you will be pleased to hear, is still 
very well ; though, like myself, she grows old. 
She is, however, nearly all that I have to rest 
upon in India ; parliceps omnium coimliorum, ety 
pro viiihuSy adjulric'* 

AVe now approac'h the close of the Bishop's 
correspondence. On the first of June he ad- 
dressed the following letter to Mr. Ward : — 

June 1 , 1822 . 

Mv DI.AR Fun;M>, 

Your letter of the 15th of November, received 
most unexpectedly yesterday c^'cning, (for no 
ship had been announced) relieved me from 
some uneasiness ; so long an interval has not 
])assed, 1 believe, without my hearing from you, 
since I came to India. The interval, however, 
between the writing of your letters (July and 
November), was not not so very long ; but 
your last letter, just received, has had a very 
long passage. However, old as it is, it was very 
welcoiiK' ; and one or two letters, which accom- 
panied it, and are of much less value, were yet 
refreshing to my spirits, which lately have suf- 
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fered sadly from the want of intelligence from 
friends in England. English letters are by far 
the greatest luxury which a thorough English- 
man, like myself, can enjoy in India. 

I was concerned to find, that at the latter 
part of August, you were unwell. Your life is, 
indeed, laborious; and you must exceedingly 
enjoy your periods of relaxation from business. 
I labour too, in a somewhat different way, 
seldom allowing myself a respite from employ- 
ment connected with my duties till six o’clock 
in the evening ; and though, from the extreme 
heat, which has for some time past been dread- 
ful, but little comparatively is done, the fatigue 
sometimes amounts to exhaustion. Then, we 
have no Tunbridge Wells or Ramsgate, or any 
change or variety whatever : the only recreation 
is the regular evening drive, which presents pre- 
cisely the same variety as the horse enjoys in his 
mill ; the horse performing his revolution in a 
minute, while our round occupies about an hour. 
As to incidents and events, which serve to agitate 
and exercise the mind, and prevent stagnation, 
there is nothing here of the kind ; for every 
thing like news we depend upon England. 

I am obliged to you for executing my com- 
mission with the treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, 
and I am glad that the governors were pleased 
with my letter. I assure you that 1 am thankful to 
Providence for having been enabled to attain an 
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object, which 1 have had in view for many years : 
it has been much on my mind, but I could not 
properly do it earlier. I hope sometimes to give 
you a turn for a freeman’s son ; my idea, how» 
ever is, that the institution should be reserved 
for cases of ingenuous distress, and not receive 
children in the very lowest situations, who may 
just as well be sent to their parish school ; there 
is no other asylum for the former, whilst there 
are a hundred for the latter. 

4th June. Whilst I am writing, the Tees 
sloop of war is announced: in a few hours 
I shall know whether she brings my expected 
letters ; you cannot judge of the interest which 
the arrival of a ship excites here among those, 
though they are few, whose principal concern is 
with England. 

5th June. The only letter for this house 
by the 7'ees is one from yourself, in which I 
anxiously looked for some tidings of the packet 
of letters and sermons conveyed to England by 
Mr. Mill ; but in vain. The next ship may, 
perhaps, end my suspense. — With our united 
regards to Mrs. Ward and the family. 

Believe me ever your sincere friend, 

T. F. Calcutta. 

On the 8th of Juncr he began his last letter to 
Mr. Norris, which was not closed till the 27th 
of the same month, about ten days before his 
X 2 
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xxvii. , . , , . . 

usual seriousness, and even dejection. 

i«22. „ years, since I em- 

barked at Portsmouth; when poor archdeacon 
Thomas assisted Mrs. Middleton into the boat, 
and was, of course, the last of my acquaintance 
whom I saw in England. It was exceedingly 
improbable that we should ever meet again; 
and perhaps, all things considered, it was hardly 
to be expected, though he was the older man, 
that I should be the survivor. But so the 
Almighty has ordained it. I sometimes wonder 
at the manner in which, amid the continual 
havoc around me, I have been preserved, and 
my wife also, without whom, in solitude and 
destitution, I should be as nothing !” 

In this last sentence he touches upon a sub- 
ject of heavy disquietude. There was nothing 
which he appeared to contemplate with deeper 
consternation than the possibility of his being 
left to survive the faithful companion of his 
fortunes. This feeling was rendered more 
intense by a severe indisposition, under which 
she was then suffering, and by the recollection 
that he had once, since his residence in India, 
been actually on the point of losing her, by an 
attiick of cholera, from the effects of which she 
was with groat difficulty recovered ; and this, at 
a time when that dreadful scourge was sweeping 
off the native population by myriads. His 
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terrors were further aggravated by the circum- 
stance that he was without children, and that 
the loss of Mrs. Middleton would, therefore, 
consign him to a state of the most hopeless and 
appalling desertion. She had been the partaker 
of all his anxieties ; and, without her, the world 
was, to his imagination, a scene of such dreari- 
ness and bereavement, that his heart sunk at 
the very thoughts of it. 

At this time, too, his mind was kept almost 
upon the rack by his extreme anxiety to hear 
from England, and by the repeated disappoint- 
ment of his expectations in that particular. 
From this source of uneasiness, indeed, he had, 
m the course of his residence in' India, suffered 
almost continual disturbance. Not a vessel 
could enter the Ganges without bringing out 
something, whether in the shape of letters, or 
pamphlets, or money, or missmnaries, to some 
of the religious Societies established in Calcutta ; 
and it very frequently happened that the Bishop 
learned from others, the proceedings of those, 
with whom he was so closely connected in Eng- 
land, long before th^ slightest intimation of their 
movements reached him, officially, from them- 
selves. He was frequently kept in a state of 
harassing suspense by this irregularity and delay 
in public communications. At thia period, more 
especially, it happened that ship after ship 
arrived at Calcutta, without bringing him a 
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pressing matters which then absorbed his 
thoughts. That some of his papers relative to 
the college, and to other important and difficult 
affairs, had reached England a twelvemonth 
before, he had fully ascertained ; and he was 
awaiting, with agitation and anxiety, the letters 
which sliould satisfy him that his measures had 
been approved. Under these circumstances, it 
can be no subject of wonder that, in allusion to 
the opening passage of the above letter, he 
should continue thus : — 


There is something gloomy in 

this commencement : I ascribe it partly to the 
remembrance of the day ; partly to the weather 
(as gloomy and comfortless as I ever knew in 
England in November) ; and i)artly, to the sad 
disappointment which I have lately sustained in 
not having any tjdings from home. Three ships, 
bearing several thousands of letters for Calcutta, 
have brought me but two or three, of no interest, 
and of a very old date. It is impossible that 
any man in England, in the centre of life and 
business and intelligence, can comprehend the sen- 
sations which such disappointments create. He 
must first place himself in my situation r 

He then proceeds to give detailed and minute 
directions respecting painted glass, and a small 
organ, for the college chapel, towards which 
objects, he, with liis usual liberality, gave the sum 
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of 400/, He also sends an order for sacramental chap. 

, xxvn. 

plate, to an amount not exceeding 150/. which 

Mrs. Middleton (whom he justly describes as an 
affectionate daughter of tlie Church,) had claimed 
the privilege of presenting to the chapel from her 
own personal funds. He then proceeds to notice 
a munificent offer from the Church Missionary 
Society, who, in November, 1821, had crowned 
their generous benefaction by a further vote of 
1000/, to the uses of the college for the year 
1822 ; the committee in Loudon, by their secre- 
tary, Mr. Pratt, adding the expression of their 
confident expectation, that an annual repetition 
of the same grant would be obtained from the 
liberality and resources of the Society. In com- 
municating this vote, the Society requested per- 
mission to educate students at the college at their 
own cost, professing an earnest desire to place all 
their ordained missionaries ui\der the Bishop's 
direction. They, however, intimated a wish that 
their missionaries should not be compelled to 
confine themselves wholly to the work of con- 
verting tlie natives ; but should, also, in certain 
specified cases, be licensed to minister to Eu- 
ropeans. To this latter proposal the Bishop 
distinctly objected ; partly, no doubt, upon the 
ground, that the college was designed for the 
education of missionaries to the natives ; whereas 
the proposal of the Society might, in process of 
time, contribute to change its character, and 
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CUM*, convert it into a college for the education of 
ministers for congregations of Christian Eu- 
ropeans in India. With regard to the grant 
itself, the Bishop was deeply sensible of its libe- 
rality ; but, nevertheless, he felt himself under the 
necessity of declining it for the present. Before 
he ventured to accept the offer, it was necessary 
that the college statutes (which he was anxiously 
expecting from England, with the sanction of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel,) should first 
be examined by himself, as well as by the Church 
Missionary committee ; since otherwise it would 
be impossible to know whether the grant could 
consistently be made or received*. He felt, at 
the same time, that it would not long be possible 
to resist the wish of the Church missionaries to 
be licensed for the same purposes as the chap- 
lains, unless the presidencies were more regularly 
provided with mipistors ; and that the refusal to 
comply would, under such circumstances, be 
infallibly ascribed to a secret disregard for the 
spiritual welfare of the European community 
in India. ** Is it not strange,** he exclaims, to 
read in the newspapers, ' On such a day was 
marned by the brigade-major, 8:c. cSrc.’ under a 
Church establisliment, where every thing but the 

* rhe stntutoi, wliirh <licl not reach India till after the 
H death, inct the wishen of all friends of union, by 
o|M nmj^ the collej?e inditterently to all societies of the lUiUetl 

Clinnl*. 
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establishment is kept up in the highest efficiency ? 
There are, however, plenty of clergy in the 
country belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society, and they evidently wish to be employed 
(in the absence of chaplains) as regular clergy. 
Hitherto I have firmly opposed this ; but it 
cannot go on long. There can be no great 
(piestion between employing missionaries in the 
orders of our Church, or even brigade-majors , and 
suffering the people to live witiiout religion alto- 
gether.” He tlien intimates that, if it were once 
understood, that in coiisc(pience of the vast 
accession of territory, tlie Company would, in 
future, provide chaplains only for the principal 
stations, he would tlien move the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel to get a grant from the 
government to enable them to do for India what 
is now done for Nova Scotia. Hut under the 
existing state of things, ”~-hc adds, You may 
easily imagine that my situation is embarrassing 
and distressing ; and I have other difficulties to 
contend with which give me great uneasiness. 

I am as willing as any man to devote myself to 
the cause in which t am engjiged : but labours, 
of which no fruit is apparent, seem not to be 
blessed ; and the fruit must, in the end, be little, 
in my case, if, with powers, such as they are, 
more likely to decay than be strengthenetl, my 
difficulties remain the same, or rather, increase 
daily.” 


CHAP, 
XXVI r. 
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v^-v^‘may interest you, of the state of the weather 
when I began this letter. The editor’s thermo- 
meter was rather higher tlian mine, though the 
lieat was tremendous. It sunk in twenty-four 
hours to 82^ and the feeling (such is the force of 
habit), was that of being uncomfortably cold !” 

P.S. 24th June. Still without letters from 
England, or any arrival ! Since the date of the 
beginning of this letter we have had most awful 
weather; one night of terrific crashes of thunder, 
and of lightning a continued blaze ; and at the 
mouth of the Great Ganges, Burhampootra, 200 
miles to the eastward, an inundation, occasioned 
by a hurricane from the south, which prevented 
the waters from falling into the sca> has swept 
away many thousands of the inhabitants, with 
their cattle, grain, agricultural implements, &c., 
in one wide 4^\solation. In one place 1,000 
souls perished. The whole loss is not yet as- 
certained : but it must be immense in a district 
whicli is low and perfectly level, and where the 
only means of escape must have been by getting 
into boats, or by clinging to fragments of floating 
trees. For most of the trees are swept away, 
and not a hut remains. The government im- 
mediately sent off orders for the relief of the 
survivors ; and a subscription is going on liere 
for tlie same purpose. But it is feared that 
many will perish with cold and hunger, before 
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any supplies can arrive, I observe in the papers 
accounts of extraordinary floods in England ; 
but you know nothing of those wars of the 
elements wliich take place in these tropical cli- 

jnates I heard lately of the illness of 

Captain Hutchinson, whose life is of great im- 
portance to me ; but I have just heard from 
himself that he hopes to get out again in a few 
days, Mrs, Middleton has, latterly, not been 
very well; and, during the last few days, has 
been in the bustle of removing back to our 
usual residence, which has undergone a long 
repair. We arc not yet settled. And yet, to- 
morrow, we are to give a grand dinner to forty 
people. While I am writing, the Duchess of 
Athol is announced from England ; the date not 
mentioned, but probably in February. Surely 
she will bring me something!— and, I hope, a 
letter from yourself, than which nothing can be 
more welcome.— 25th June. The Duchess of 
Athol briugs me not a single letter” 
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Rti'uyi' of tfitj <i}Ji( (i/tir.s and (mharrassmcnts incident to the 
first Rnsftsh hishoj) in India — Cenernl elfi'ct on the consti- 
tution (f Itishop Middleton — Circumstances runneeted ivith 
his last dans — Jhs lUmssand death — l*ai titular features of 
his I haracter — 'J’estiinony of hiJiop Ilehei — General prin- 
ciples of his adininisti ation of the Episiopal ojjieein India— 
Henefiiial results if the hnlesuistn al K stahlisluncnt. 


\\vin it is prosumod, will, by this time, bo 

fully ill possession of the various adverse cir- 
cumstances which kept the mind of Bishop 
Middleton in a state of almost perpetual agita- 
tion, more especially towards the latter })art of 
his residence in India. The nervous laiergies 
of his constitution had, probably, for some time 
l)(‘en sinking under a load of duties, to which no 
sing!(! mind or body could long be eijual, aggra- 
\ ated as they were by the multijilied im[)ediments 
im ident to the novelty of his ollice in that coun- 
try, anil to tile peculiar circumstances of the 
( Inirch in wliich he was called to execute it. 
I ioni the foregoing narratiw, illustrated as it 
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by liis own coiiliclential correspondence, it 
appears tliat, unfortunately, be was, to the last, 
without the satisfaction of perceiving the slightest 
abatement of his dilhculties. On the contrary, 
every year, and almost every day, seemed to 
bring with it some fresh embarrassment; and, 
what was peculiarly distressing, these obstruc- 
tions were found to occur precisely in those 
departments of duty, which in l^ngland are 
mer(*ly matters of routine ; so that he was per- 
petually com[)elled to waste his force, as it were, 
in overcoming friction and resistance, instead of 
bringing it to bear at once upon the grand and 
\ital interests of the Cliurch. In some sort, his 
condition resembled that of the builders of the 
second temple, who had one hand upon their 
work, and with the other, held a weapon for 
their protection, lie labourcal, under tbe anxiety 
and terror incident to a consciousness of decay- 
ing j)owers, impaired resources, and a constantly 
accumulating task. While the exertions and 
the numl)(‘rs of every other class of Christians 
were dally increasing, the energies of the Church 
were suffering from the insufficient and dimi- 
nished stia iiglh of her establishment of chap- 
lains ; and that ground was thus left open to 
miscellaneous ad\enture, which he had been 
anxious to secure to th(‘ cause of episcopacy and 
uniformity, and t(j the operations ot steady and 
concentrated enterprise. To him, at the latter 
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ment seemed, at times, instead of advancing, to 
be perceptibly going backward ; and his appre- 
hensions on this head were rendered, as we have 
seen, more painfully urgent by the pernicious 
activity of a licentious press. On the erroneous 
liberality, which had given full freedom of action 
in our Indian possessions, to that tremendous 
instrument, he had looked, from the very first, 
with the deepest apprehension. It was his pro- 
found conviction that the press is an engine 
which has strength enough to shake almost into 
ruins a frame of society constituted like that 
of India : and he soon felt that no part of the 
fabric would he more exposed to concussion 
from its violence than the recently Established 
Church. Oppressed by these causes of disquiet, 
he describes himself, in his correspondence, as 
resembling a man who is doomed to work in 
manacles and fetters — as consuming his life in 
endless beginnings, and as condemned to a sort 
of Sisyphean toil. 

This constant and painful commotion of spi- 
rits, however, was never suffered to interrupt 
liim in the discharge of duty, or the exercise of 
hospitality. And doubtless, his stedfast piety 
induced him to rest, with habitual confidence, on 
ihc goodness and wisdom of Providence, and often 
look forward, with cheerfulness and hope, to the 
more favourable prospects of his Church. On 


13 
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the Monday preceding his death, he received the 
clergy, as was his custom, at dinner. In the early 
part of that evening, he was severely agitated by 
some information respecting certain proceedings 
which had been instituted against him, ia the su- 
preme court, by one of his own clergy, on whom 
he had been under the necessity of inflicting cen- 
sure. This depression, however, he shook off, 
and became unusually cheerful and animated, 
and exhibited, with much appearance of satis- 
faction, some handsome improvements which he 
had recently made in his residence. On Tues- 
day, July 2d, he, unfortunately, persisted in 
visiting the college, at an early hour in the after- 
noon, in spite of the remonstrances of his phy- 
sician, who happened to be in the house, in 
attendance on Mrs. Middleton, and who strongly 
represented the danger of the proceeding. All 
that could be obtained from him •was a promise 
that he never would venture thither again at 
that period of the day ; little thinking that he 
was about to place his last footsteps on that 
favourite and delightful spot. On the same day 
he received a visit from Mr, Bayley, the chief 
secretary to government, who found him, to all 
appearance, in perfect health; and with whom 
he conversed, in a tone of great animation, re- 
specting the various means of diffusing know- 
ledge and truth throughout India — his own 
plans and intentions, if Providence should spare 
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his life — his past cares and anxieties — and his 
future hopes and prospects. 

On the Wednesday he was occupied for eight 
hours together in writing to government respect- 
ing the proceedings in the supreme court, above 
alluded to. He then declared that he was quite 
exhausted; and proposed to Mrs. Middleton, 
who had been suffering from ill-health, that she 
should accompany him in the carriage before the 
sun was gone down. They had not proceeded 
far, when the slant sufi, which is always dan- 
gerous, and especially at the damp and sickly 
season of the year, shone full upon him. This 
slight cause, acting upon a shattered frame of 
nerves, was suflicient to produce fatal effects. 
He immediately declared that he was struck by 
the sun, and returned home. On retiring to rest, 
he said that he thought himself seriously ill, and 
that he knew n«t what would be the consequence. 
He, nevertheless, positively refused to call in 
medical advice. In the course of the evening 
his symptoms became aggravated to an alarming 
degree, and indicated the presence of fever of a 
type and character scarcely known in England, 
and very rare even in India. The high pulse, 
hot skin, and other ordinary symptoms, were 
present only in a very slight degree ; neither 
wore they prevalent, in any considerable extent, 
during his illness. But there appeared, from the 
very first, a most distressing anxiety, irritability. 
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and restlessness, which it was impossible to 
subdue, and which made his illness doubly 
painful to his family and his friends. He re- 
peatedly insisted on getting up to write ; and it 
was not without the greatest difficulty, that he 
was restrained from actually doing so. All this 
while, he most strictly forbade Mrs. Middleton 
to send for a physician ; till, at last, on Thurs- 
day, the fever had become so violent, that he 
was persuaded to call in Dr. Nicolson, on whose 
experience and skill he placed the greatest reli- 
ance. He was now, perhaps, fully conscious 
of his danger. Still, it seems, he would not 
allow any intimation of his alarming condition to 
be conveyed to his friends ; and, almost to the 
very last, they remained in total ignorance of the 
extremity of his danger. In the course of the 
following Monday there were slight appearances 
of amendment. Some hopes were even enter- 
tained that the danger was passing by, and that 
a favourable crisis might be at hand ; but these 
were soon dissipated by an alarming accession of 
fever and irritability, which came on towards the 
evening. He then quitted his library, and walked 
incessantly up and down his drawing-room, in a 
state of the most appalling agitation. About nine 
o’clock his chaplain, Mr. Hawtayne, was iulmitted 
to see him ; and was inexpressibly shocked to 
find him on his couch, in a state, to all appear- 
ance, of violent delirium ; his thoughts wander- 
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ing, his articulation gone ; his faculties, in short, 
a melancholy wreck, at the mercy of the tempest 
which had shattered them. In that condition he 
lay, breathing and struggling violently, till a short 
time previous to his departure. The severity of 
the conflict then appeared wholly to cease. A 
smile of unspeakable serenity and peace spread 
itself over his features, and, in a few minutes, he 
gently expired. Such was the tranquillity of the 
last moment, that it was not marked by a strug- 
gle, or even by a movement. 

Thus departed Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 
precisely at the hour of eleven, on Monday 
night, July 8, 1822, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age, and the ninth of his consecration, to the 
inexpressible loss of the Christian Church. The 
persons present, at the time of his decease, were, 
the archdeacon of Calcutta, Dr. Loring,—the 
senior (^plain, the Rev. Daniel Corrie, — John 
Trotter, Esq, whom the Bishop had distinguished 
by his friendship and confidence, — his private 
chaplain Mr. Hawtayne, — and liis physician Dr. 
Nicolson. Of these, all, except Dr. Nicolson, 
were wholly unprepared for the bereavement 
they were about to sustain, till a few hours 
before he breathed his last. 

The death of Dr. Middleton was announced 
to the public, in an extraordinary gazette, by 
command of the Governor-general in council, in 
the following language ; which was worthy of 
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the distinguished body from whence it issued, 
and of the admirable prelate whose memory it 
honoured. 


m2. 


CALLCUTTA GOVERNMENT GAZETTE 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

Fort AVilliam, W^cdnesday, July 10, 1822. 

With sentiments of the deepest concern, the 
Governor-general in council notifies to the 
public, the demise, on the night of Monday last, 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

His Excellency in council, adverting to the 
unaffected piety, the enlarged benevolence, and 
the acknowledged moderation of the late Bishop, 
conceives that he only anticipates the eager andi 
unanimous feeling of all classes of the Christian 
inhabitants of this city, when he announces 
his desire, that every practicable degree of re- 
spect and veneration should be manifested, on 
this most distressing occasion, to the memory of 
this excellent and lamented prelate. 

His Excellency in council is pleased, therefore, 
to request that the principal officers of govern- 
ment, both civil and military, will attend at the 
melancholy ceremony of the Bishop's interment ; 
and that every other public demonstration of 
attention and respect, consistent with the occa- 
sion, be observed on the day appointed for the 
funeral. 

Y 2 
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By command of his Excellency the most noble 
the Governor-general in council, 

C. Lushington, 

Acting Chief Secretary to the Government. 


Friday evening, (July 12, 1822) having been 
fixed upon for the solemnity, the day was 
passed in making such preparations as might be 
conformable to the wishes thus expressed by 
the government, and, at the same time, consis- 
tent with that modesty and plainness which had 
been enjoined by the deceased himself. The 
flag at Fort William was hung half-mast high 
during the whole day. At twenty minutes 
before seven the funeral procession moved from 
Chowringhee, amidst every public demonstration 
of respectful sorrow. It consisted of the 
hearse, attended by the mutes and plume-bearers, 
and followed by the late Bishop’s carriage, and 
five mourning-coaches, containing the clergy, 
the pall-bearers, and mourners, with a numerous 
train of the carriages of the principal inhabitants 
of (^alcutta. Minute guns were discliargcd from 
the ramparts of Fort William from the moment 
of the departure of the procession till its arrival 
at the cathedral. The entrance of the proces- 
sion into the church, which was hung with black, 
and lighted, was marked by a solemn dirge from 
the organ. The proper psalm was read by the 
archdeacon. Dr. Loring, and the lesson by Mr. 
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Come ; after which was sung Handel’s anthem, chap. 

o XXVIII. 

— When the ear heard him, then it blessed 
him; and when the eye saw him then it gave 
witness to him. His body is buried in peace, 
but his name liveth evermore.” The body was 
then lowered into the grave’ within the com- 
munion rails, while the archdeacon concluded 
the solemn service. On the following Sunday, 
the archdeacon displayed the character and 
services of his deceased Bishop, in a funeral 
sermon, which left a deep impression on the 
hearts of the Christian community of Calcutta. 

It had been the wish of Bishop Middleton to 
be interred in the vault beneath the college 
chapel, had it been consecrated at the time of his 
death. But, althougli the incomplete state of 
the edifice rendered it impracticable to deposit 
liis remains there, the following beautifully sim- 
ple inscription, composed by hknself, has been 
since placed in the chapel ; — 

In. hoc. Sacello *. 

Nomen. meuni. aervandum. volui. 

Thomas Fansmaw Miodlexon, S.T.P. 


' Bishop Middleton was the first jierson interred in die 
cathedral, by the special permission of tlie government. 

• If the chapel had been consecrated, and the Bishop buried 
there, the beginning of this inscription was to have been thus 
varied : — 

ProjK;. hunc. locum. 

Mortales. exuvias. reponendaa. volui. &c. dec. dec. 
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Primus. Diccceseos. Calcuttensis. Episcopus. 

. Hujusce. Collegii. iEdificandi. Suasor. 

Et. pro. viribus. adjutor. 

Jesu. Christe. 

Lux. mundi. peccatorum. salus. 

Pracconibus. tuis. bine, exeuntibus. 

Optima, quseque. dona, elargiaris. 

Et. raiserescas, animae. meae. 

Obiit. anno. Redemptoris. mdcccxxii. 
iEtatis. Liii. 

Episcopatus. ix. 

Voluit. Euzabetha. lixor. conjunctissima. 

Eodem. marmore. insigniri. 

In person, Bishop Middleton was something 
above the usual stature. His complexion was 
lorid ; and his features were handsome and com- 
manding, His form indicated no ordinary measure 
of activity and vigour ; and it appeared, on an 
examinatiou of the body, that the general organi- 
zation waa perfect, and the frame sound and health- 
ful, without the slightest discernible indication of 
premature decay. It was remarked, however, 
that there were some peculiarities in the structure 
and conformation of the skull and brain, which, 
in the judgment of professional men, amply 
accounted for that susceptible disposition, and 
liability to nervous excitement, which he fre- 
quently displayed in his life time, and which the 
cares of his vast diocese were incessantly aggra- 
vating. In temperament he was sanguine and 
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zealous ; full of energy in the pursuit of objects 
which he believed to be praiseworthy apd im- 
portant, — intensely solicitous for the success of his 
exertions, — and liable, consequently, to occasional 
depression, from the effects of unreasonable and 
vexatious opposition. In one respect he was 
unquestionably an ambitious man, — he was ani- 
mated by an ardent passion to be distinguished 
among the wise and the good. He had incessant 
aspirations after every thing that can raise and 
dignify human nature. Whatsoever things were 
just, or lovely, or of good report, — if there were 
any virtucy or if there were any praise, such were 
the things perpetually present to his hopes and 
meditations. 

His thirst for knowledge was almost insatiable. 
His powers of intellect were vigorous and excur- 
sive, and his memory at once ready and tena- 
cious ; and the result was, that^ his scholarship 
was of the highest order. His admiration of the 
Greek writers, — more especially of their works 
in prose, — was almost enthusiastic ; and it would 
perhaps be difficult to name any literary man, of 
these latter days, whose knowledge of them was 
more intimate or more extensive. Among Eng- 
lish divines he is entitled to an honourable place. 
His theology was derived, not from modern com- 
pilations, but from a minute and laborious study 
of the sacred text, illustrated by the eloquence 
and by the expositions of the primitive Christian 
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CHAP, writers. Next to the study of the Bible itself, 

XXVIII. ^ ^ 

ecclesiastical histcrry was, probably, his favourite 
pursuit. There is reason to believe that no 
important period in the annals of tlie Church 
were left unexplored by him ; and that, in these 
researches, he trusted to no guidance but that of 
the original authorities. 

On the private virtues of Bishop Middleton, it 
is impossible for those who knew him best, to 
reflect without a melancholy delight. In de- 
scribing them, however; the author of these 
pages can hardly make any righteous pretensions 
to absolute and rigorous impartiality. A long 
acquaintance with the excellences of his lost 
friend may, perhaps, have disqualified him for 
I ft clear discernment of tlie spots and blemishes 
which may have been scattered over his cha- 
racter. He is, however, conscious of no wilful 
exaggeration in , representing Bishop Middleton 
as distinguished by those qualities which exalt 
into solemnity and sacredness, our regrets for 
the loss of great and good men. They who have 
enjoyed his society and his friendship, can never 
think of him without feeling their hearts burn 
within them, A mere enumeration of all that 
was valuable in his character, would convey no 
just impression of the man. We might say that 
he was warm and generous in his attachments,— 
that, as a husband, he was kind and affectionate, 
— that in all the various relations of life he was 
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exemplary, — ^that he was benevolent and charit- 
able, and munificently generous, — and ijiat his 
heart was warm with that good-will towards men, 
which is felt by none so deeply as by those, whose 
whole faculties are devoted to the glory of God» All 
this we might most truly say, and yet without con- 
veying a clear and appropriate conception of the 
truth. To obtain a just notion of the individual, 
as distinguished from many other amiable men, we 
must imagine these qualities in combination with a 
certain loftiness of mind, — with an utter incapa- 
city for any thing base or sordid, — with a single- 
ness and integi*ity of heart, wWch would lead those 
who knew him to consign to his keeping, with 
entire confidence, any interest, whether public or 
private, and however sacred and momentous, f 

In some respects, there is great reason to 
believe, that his disposition and temper have 
been much mistaken by many, whose knowledge 
of him was derived solely from their intercourse 
with him as a public man. Those who may be 
tolerably famih’ar with the more imposing fea- 
tures of his character, will probably learn, with 
surprise, that by nature he was, not merely kind 
and easy tempered, but singularly sportive and 
playful To him no mere earthly recreation 

* In this and some following parts of the Memoir, the 
Author has ventured to introduce some sentences, which he 
has already submitted to the public, in the pages of the 
Christian Remembrancer, for June 1827. 
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cjiAP. seemed equal to the abandonment of a select 
social circle. When surrounded by a few friends, 
who possessed his confidence and attachment, 
nothing could be more winning or more ani- 
mating than his society. His vast stores of 
erudition, his quick memory, his keen perception 
of pleasantry and humour — always kept within 
the limits of becoming mirth,” — rendered him one 
of the most instructive and entertaining of com- 
panions. Among his severest sacrifices in India, 
he used to reckon the loss of that sort of con- 
versation, which is enlivened by the brisk and 
freiiucnt interchange of classical application and 
allusion ; one of the most innocent, and, at the 
same time, most delightful recreations that can 
be enjoyed by a finished scholar ; but which it 
can be scarcely reasonable to expect in a society 
so peculiarly constituted as that of India. This 
circumstance is mientioncd purely for the pur- 
pose of shewing how open he was to all those 
blameless and ** unreproved pleasures,” vvliich 
sweeten the repose and leisure of superior 
minds. 

That, like all human beings, he had his 
failings, it would be absurd to question. But 
it may safely be affirmed, that even his defects 
arose, either from the excessive operation of 
some good principle, or from the extreme deli- 
cacy of his nervous temperament. It is well 
known, for instance, that, by many in India, his 
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personal demeanour was thought to be rather chap. 
too deeply stamped with official solemnity and 
rigour. If this were really the case, no doubt can *‘^^‘** 
be entertained by those who knew him well, that 
the peculiarity was connected with his lively and 
habitual sense of duty ; certainly with no feeling 
so worthless as that of personal arrogance, or 
love of ostentation. He was placed in a post of 
almost unexampled difficulty ; in a situation, the 
novelty of which demanded inflexible firmness, 
and unwearied vigilance ; and which, not un- 
naturally, led him to believe that it would 
scarcely be prudent for him to lay aside, for a 
moment, the iiigh public char<icter wliich he was 
called upon to maintain without compromise. 

Under these very peculiar and trying circum-"^"^' 
stances, it would not be surprising, if the posture 
of dignity, which he often felt himself compelled 
(IcJemwehj to assume, should, gradually and im- 
perceptibly, have given to his manner an air of 
constraint and reserve, very far from natural to 
the man. 

Again,— there neyer, perhaps, existed an indi- 
vidual more intensely anxious to do right than 
Bishop Middleton ; and this incessant solicitude, 
aggravated by the want of legal advice and supj)ort 
in ecclesiastical matters of the greatest delicacy 
and perplexity, and acting, too, upon a constitu- 
tion which, though robust, was unusually sen- 
sitive-may, at times, have given to his behaviour 
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c’HAP. an appearance of irritability, impatience, and 
* agitation. When we recollect the opposition 
he had to encounter, the jealous vigilance with 
which he was beset, and the vexation which 
perpetually assailed him, in the discharge of his 
new and arduous functions, it is truly wonderful^ 
— (and it shews the depth and power of the prin- 
ciples which supported him), — that the constant 
influence of this acute sensibility should, to the 
last, have left his strength and steadiness of 
purpose wholly unimpaired. That it must have 
rendered the process of arriving at his con- 
clusions extremely harassing, there can be no 
doubt: but yet, when his resolution was once 
fonned, he was always found to remain stedfoit 
^ and unmovcahle. His nerves may often have 
been shaken, but the moral principle within 
continued utterly impregnable. It can scarcely, 
however, be (juostioned that this severe and long 
continued wear of spirits must have materially 
liastcned the period at which he was to bow 
down beneath his burden. 

Of his labours as a Christian prelate who shall 
be worthy to speak? And, in the first place, 
who can fitly estimate that triumph of self- 
denial which he was enabled to achieve, when 
he obeyed the voice which summoned him to 
the diocese of India ? When he was invited to 
this vast and untried sphere of duty, be it always 
remembered, he was in the plenitude of comfort. 
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happiness, and reputation at home. He 
enjoying the society of the most distinguished 
scholars and divines of his day ; and he was, 
himself, among the most eminent of their num- 
ber. He was, further, well known as a powerful 
preacher, as an active, zealous, learned, and 
most intelligent churchman, as one fit to stand 
in the foremost ranks as a champion of the 
establishment. It would be difficult to name 
many individuals of his time, whose prospects of 
distinction and preferment were more bright and 
promising. Besides, nothing could exceed his 
attachment to his clerical friends and fellow- 
labourers at home, or the respect and esteem 
with which his friendship was repaid by them ; 
nothing could be more keen than his relish for 
the enjoyments of that enlightened society in the 
midst of which he lived. If, therefor% mere 
secular interests or motives coukl have made 
themselves heard, when he was called to the 
task of founding the Anglo-Indian Church, that 
Church would never have had him for her 
spiritual father ; and the banks of the Ganges 
might never have been adorned and hallowed by 
a monument so noble, as that which will now 
transmit his name to the remotest ages. 

His sacrifice of literary eminence was, if pos- 
sible, still more admirable than his abandonment 
of all professional hopes in his native land. 
And here, it would absolutely be unpardonable 
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CHAP, to defraud his memory of the just and eloquent 
' testimony pronounced by his admirable successor, 
Bishop Heber. 

** It was by a more than usual attention to the 
consistencies of his appropriate character, and to 
the paramount and indispensable necessity of his 
appropriate pursuits and duties, that the cha- 
racter of Bishop Middleton, became that which 
you beheld, and that which he, for the example 
of us all, has left behind him. That great and 
good man, had his mind been attracted to 
secular objects, possessed much of every quality 
on which the world bestows its favour. But, 
though his memory was stored with all profane 
and civil literature, the application of his learning 
and talents was to ecclesiastical purposes only. 
He ranked among the very foremost critics of 
his aget yet it was to Scriptural criticism only 
that his acumeu was directed. He had, I am 
assured, an inexhaustible supply of lighter and 
more elegant literature; yet he sought to be 
remembered as a preacher • and a theologian 
only. Nay, more, when his life-long labours 
were at length drawing near their term, as if 
fearing the applause of men, even in those 
branches of study which were strictly appro- 
priate and ministerial, he consigned, as a last 
sacrifice, his laboured manuscripts to the flames ; 
content to live in the memory of those who per- 
sonally knew, and loved, and honoured him, and 
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desiring no other reward than the mercy of him, chap. 
to whom his thoughts, his studies, and his 
prayers, had been long and steadily directed. 

" One monument, however, he has left behind, 
of the zeal which prompted, the wisdom which 
^nned, and the munificence which largely con- 
tributed to it, which must long preserve his 
name in the grateful recollection of the Indian 
Church ; and which bids fair, under Divine pro- 
tection, to become a greater blessing to these 
extensive lands, than any they have received 
from their foreign lords, since the gate was first 
opened by the Portuguese to the commerce and 
conquest of Asia V’ 

Of the principles which guided him in the 
administration of his diocese, the foregoing Me- 
moir will have put the reader in full possession. 

He went out to India, as he entered the Church 
in England, under the profound fonviction that 
episcopacy is, not merely one of many convenient 
forms of governing the Church of Christ, but that 
it is the form which was originally instituted by his 
Apostles, and which, without interruption or ques- 
tion, had been continued from generation to gene- 
ration, from the Apostolic times to the days of 
Calvin. He therefore felt a dispensatwn laid upon 
him to maintain all the rights and prerogatives, 
attached to the episcopal function and character. 


Bishop Heber’s Primary Charge at Calcutta, 
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inviolable. To purchase popularity by a surrender 
of those rights, was, in his estimate, no less than 
a perfidious, and almost sacrilegious, breach of 
the highest trust. The office* of a bishop he re- 
garded as a sacred deposit, consigned to him for 
the benefit of the flock of Christ ; accepted by 
him, not to pamper his own self-importance, but 
to enable him to lay, broad and deep, in the 
imperishable rock, the foundations of the Indo- 
Britisli Church. To talk to him, therefore, of 
‘concession, when the just authority of his office 
was in question, was like proposing to a faithful 
steward that his master’s debtors should be 
invited to write eighty measures on their bills, 
when a hundred was the number due. Besides, 
every day, and almost every liour, of his resi- 
dence in India, taught him that concession and 
conciliation do not always go hand in hand : — 
nay, more, that it would be absolutely impossible 
for a bishop of India, who should make conci- 
liation his ruling principle, to guard his authority 
from violation or decay. It is, indeed, very far 
from surprising, that the state of his diocese 
should have been such as, day by day, to fortify 
him in that conviction. From the hour in which 
a British factory had first been planted on her 
shores, up to the period of our imperial domina- 
tion there, no Protestant bishop had ever been 
seen in Ilindostan. A religious establishment 
was a thing scarcely known, or even imagined. 
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The very chaplains of the Company were so 
accustomed to civil or military control, that 
spiritual jurisdiction seemed to them, at first, 
almost like an usurping innovation. Episcopacy, 
therefore, on its introduction, met with ambi- 
guous support, or open prejudice and opposition. 
And how, under such circumstances, was the 
edifice to be completed by a builder who should 
appear to work as if he distrusted his foundations ; 
or who, by an attitude of hesitation and diffi- 
dence, should invito the scornful to leap over his 
walls, as they were rising above the ground ? 
How, in sliort, could the achievement be carried 
on, in the midst of hostility and assault, but by 
one whose heart was strong in the persuasion 
that the cause entrusted to him was sacred ; 
and that the fabric he had to rear must, he ftlij 
and finnhj framed togeOrer in order that it might 
grow into a holy temple In the Lord, 

There is one erroneous view of the episcopal 
office in India, which needs correction even in 
this country, and the prevalence of which, in the 
East, was a source of constant embarrassment to 
Bishop Middleton. It is not unusual to imagine 
that the president of our Asiatic Church, is 
chiefly to be regarded as a sort of head mission- 
ary ; and that his princij)al duty is to encourage 
and keep alive the work of conversion among 
the natives. To this view of his office Bishop 
Middleton firmly, and most justly, opposed him- 

VOL. II. 
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CHAP, self, in the very outset of his administration. 
The primary object for which he came out, was 
to govern an established Christian Church ; and. 
he conceived that his situation and his authority, 
would have undergone no essential change, #Vien 
if the design of spreading the Gospel among tiie 
Hindoos had been abandoned by all parties with- 
out exception. So long as there should remain in 
India a community of persons already professing 
the Cliristian religion, so long would the pre- 
sence of a bishop be required for its spiritual 
superintendence and government. To merge 
the pastoral in the missionary character would, 
therefore, be no less than, virtually, to desert the 
station which lie was expressly appointed to 
maintain, and to change it for other ground^ 
which would afford him no appropriate or distinct 
position. 

On this principal it was, that he was unifovml) 
anxious to keep the duties of the clergy, aiu 
those of the missionaries, separate from eacl 
other. It has been shewn that there >vas a con 
stant and powerful tendency towards a confusioi 
of these characters,— a tendency which he foum 
it extremely difficult to counteract. In spite c 
all impediments, however, he felt it bis duty t 
persevere in his resistance to it. Had he don 
otherwise, the usefulness of either office migli 
in all probability, have been seriously impaired 
and, besides this, the Bishop might, then, ha^ 
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had within his diocese a set of persons, who, in 
the discharge of their clerical functions would 
have been under his jurisdiction, while, for mis- 
aionary purposes, they could have continued 
amenable to an association of individuals. 

But though he was inflexible in the resolution 
to maintain the post to which he had been sent 
forth, it would be most injui*ious to imagine that 
he never considered himself as a debtor to the 
heathen. To the heathen all Christians arc debtors, 
according to the amount of their power and their 
opportunities. A Christian bishop, therefore, who 
is worthy of the name, will never think of dis- 
owning that sacred obligation. And accordingly, 
whenever Bishop Middleton could direct or ani- 
mate the labours of conversion, without desert- 
ing his own appropriate and peculiar station, he 
was ready to devote himself, with all his faculties 
and all his resources, to that glorious and blessed 
work. In truth, he regarded the episcopal office 
as a position which, though not assigned to him 
for that exjircss purpose, was yet, of all others, 
the most commanding and most advantageous 
for the superintendence and the encouragement 
of missionary operations. And if it he possible 
that a doubt of his sincerity in this matter 
should still lurk in any candid mind, we have 
only to point to Bishop’s Mission College for 
an irresistible refutation of it. 

They who would learn to appreciate justly the 
z 2 
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CHAP, services of Bishop Middleton, should know the 
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language in which his worth is recorded, by 
those who were in constant official intercourse 
with him; or by those who were fully in his 
confidence, and intimately acquainted with hi 
views* and principles. The following, fot in- 
stance, in the language of a gentleman very 
eminent in official station at Calcutta, in his 
correspondence with his friends in England 
shortly after the Bishop’s death : — 

During the last week my mind and time 
have been much occupied in a very distressing 
duty, that of assisting and comforting poor Mrs, 
Middleton, under her sudden and severe bereave- 
ment. I have written to my brother a very 
detailed account of the heavy loss which we have 
sustained in the death of the Bishop. On Tues- 
day the 2d inst I had a long and very gratifying 
conversation with him ; lie was in the enjoyment 
of perfect health, and occupied in speculations 
as to the means of diffusing knowledge and truth 
in this part of the world ; his own plans anti 
intentions, if Providence should spare his life 
his past cares and anxieties, and his future hopes 
and prospects. That same evening he w'ai 
taken ill, and he died on the following Monday 
The situation in which Dr. Middleton fouiu 
himself on his arrival here was a very arduous one 
In the discharge of his public functions he ha 
conducted himself with excellent judgmeni 
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sobriety, good sense, and moderation; by one 
class of persons, who anticipated from him imme- 
diate and decided exertions for the conversion 
of the natives, he is considered to have been 
.lukewarm in the cause of truth, and not to have 
sufficiently supported the labours of missionaries. 
But, as far as I can judge, he pursued, soberly 
and zealously, the only course calculated to 
accomplish the object in question. Had he 
adopted the notions of those too hotly eager for 
conversion, he would have excited jealousy, fear, 
and suspicion, to a degree which would, in all 
human probability, have not only created imme- 
diate mischief, but would have placed obstacles 
in the way of future success, which no subsequent 
explanation or prudence could have removed. 
He looked to the general spread of education and 
knowledge amongst our ignorant population as 
necessary to prepare the way for more direct 
endeavours ; and he gave his cordial support to 
tlie efforts of individuals and of societies directed 
to that object. But his chief attention, in the 
first instance, was judiciously given to the claims 
and wants of those amongst us who were, or 
called themselves, Christians. 

He preached frequently ; and his discourses, 
which were always clear, forcible, and eloquent, 
were, I am satisfied, productive of much real 
good. A beneficial change has certainly taken 
place in our societtjf of late years, and, in my 
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cfiAP. opinion, that change^ is mainly ascribable to the 
Bishop, His influence was unfortunately weak- ^ 
ened by a defect in his own character. 
high notions of his office, led to the assumption^- 
of a formal and rather haughty manner ; and he 
was, m consequence, thought pompous, repul- 
sive, and too acutely alive to any supposed want 
of respect on the part of others. His loss, how- 
ever, is duly and deeply felt ; his measures have 
smoothed the path to his successor ; and it is 
not likely that we shall have a successor possess- 
ing the high essential qualifications for the office 
with which Dr. Middleton was gifted. 

The income fixed for the Bishop of Calcutta 
is very inadequate; and Dr. Middleton was 
compelled to adopt a course of very strict do- 
mestic economy, to enable him to meet the calls 
of charity and benevolence, to which he was 
subject from ah parts of his diocese. I should 
be glad if the salary could be largely increased. 
He has, in the most solemn manner, enjoined 
the immediate destruction of all his sermons 
and manuscript compositions of every sort. This 
is a source of deep regret to all who knew him. 
He had preached here a course of lectures on 
tile Litany, full of learning, eloquence, and 
piety ; and he had contemplated their eventual 
publication, after he should have revised them 
for the press; but he has positively directed 
that they also should be burnt," 
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To this we may add the testimony of one, 
who admired and venerated him in his life time, 
who could not be prompted by interest to over- 
rate his virtues, and whose very name will repel 
jthe suspicion of any oblique or unworthy motive. 
** It would be scarcely reasonable,” (says arch- 
deacon Barnes, in a letter to a friend in England, 
during the vacancy of the see), '' to expect an- 
other so great and good a man as Dr. Middleton, 
at once a scholar and a divine, from conscience 
firmly attached to his Church, and, in very diffi- 
cult times, and trying occasions, supporting her 
interest with temper, firmness, and judgment.” 
The same estimable and highly respected indi- 
vidual, on another occasion, speaks thus of his 
departed diocesan : — In point of learning, and 
sound divinity, and zeal, and piety, and, I will 
add, moderation also, with great and high talents 
and abilities, no man could have been selected 
more fully qualified than Bishop Middleton. 
His only fault was something of a high carriage 
in his public demeanour, which gave an un- 
favourable impression to many, who will scarcely 
believe him to have had all those kind and bene- 
volent feelings which I always found on more 
intimate acquaintance.” Such is the language 
of archdeacon Barnes. It would be little better 
than superfluous and impertinent to heap up 
further testimony. 

It will scarcely be thought a digression to intro- 
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( KAP. duce here a representation, by the same high and 
unimpeachable auth<?rity, of the blessings already 
conferred by the Established Church in India; 
within the limits of his own archdeaconry, and ' 
in the course of the ten years of his own service. 

** When I came to Bombay in 1814 (says 
the archdeacon) there were only four chaplains 
on this establishment, and of these, three were 
absent. On my landing, therefore, I undertook 
a chaplain’s duty, and. performed it for several 
months. I succeeded in getting the Bombay 
government to recommend my application for 
an increase of chaplains, and the number was 
made nim\ Last year, as the other establish- 
ments, in consequence of the e.xtension of terri- 
tory, were enlarged, I applied for a further 
increase, and the number is now made txvelve ; 
which would, perhaps, be sufficient, if that num- 
ber could always be secured as resident in India. 

I lound, also, in 1814, only one church in my 
archdeaconry, with a room, indeed, fitted up and 
appropriated as one, at an out-station. Since 
then, Jour have been erected, of which three 
have been opened for Divine service, and the 
fourth is nearly ready. Those at Poonah and 
Kairah are exceedingly handsome buildings with 
lofty spires. Another church has just been 
sanctioned, and plans and estimates for two more 
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have been called for. All this is very gratifying, 
and, when added to the institution of religious 
societies, (as the district committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the Education Society, the proceedings of which 
you are well acquainted with), shew the benefit 
of the new ecclesiastical establishment; for 
surely the increase of clergy, the building of 
churches, the establishment of schools, and the 
supply of religious books and tracts, must pro- 
mote the extension of Christ's Church in the 
most effectual manner/’ 

If there be any who are doubtful of the effi- 
cacy and usefulness of an established Episcopal 
Church in our Asiatic territories, let them me- 
ditate on the above faitbfiil exposition, which 
exhibits such a Church in its legitimate and 
regular operation. The detailed history of the 
other two presidencies for the same period, 
would, doubtless, present us with results at least 
ccjually glorious and animating ; and would 
satisfy us that, while the first Protestant ])relatc 
of India was harassed with doubts whether the 
Divine blessing had descended on the work 
committed to his hand, that work was silently 
prospering beyond all the hopes and all the 
calculations of the most sanguine benevolence 
and piety. 

If it could be needful to establish by further 
proof the usefulness and efficacy of our episcopal 
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polity and discipline in India, we might request 
of any dispassionate spectator that he would 
compare that branch of our religious institutionsij^ 
as it now exhibits itself, — in its united character, ' 
its expanding energy, and its constantly accumu- 
lating moral influence, — with the condition to 
which the cause of the Church was reduced when 
Bishop Middleton took possession of his see. At 
that time many valuable clergymen were, doubt- 
less, devoting their hearts, their talents, and the 
best portion of their lives, to the conscientious 
discharge of their sacred duties in those regions. 
But they were unavoidably doomed to act without 
support, without concert, without that mutual 
sharpening of countenance \ which gives so pow- 
erful an edge to the exertions of Christian friends 
and brethren. They were left with no superior 
to advise or to encourage t^em ; with no autho- 
rity to direct and conjrp} their labours. The 
usefulness of each minister was, almost wholly, 
confined to the narrow circle of his own personal 
ministrations ; and the consequence was, that 
the efficiency of the clerical body w^as, in a great 
measure, dissipated and lost, for want of that 
principle of concentration which results from the 
superintendence of a single mind. While a few 
unconnected individuals were scattered over that 
vast territory, and labouring for the iinprove- 
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ment of dispersed communities of Christians, the 
Church, of which they were the only represen- 
tatives, had scarcely a local habitation or a 
name” in India. Its power over the public mind 
and heart was absolutely nothing. Even among 
its own professed members, its influences were 
scarcely felt, and its authority well nigh for- 
gotten ; and among the natives, its very existence 
as a Church was utterly unknown. The bene- 
ficial change which has been effected, in all these 
respects, since the local establishment of episco- 
pacy, is, happily, notorious and undeniable. 
Numerous and mighty obstacles may yet, it is 
true, remain to be surmounted. The contem- 
plation, however, of what has already been 
achieved, must be abundantly sufficient to 
strengthen our reliance on the Divine protec- 
tion ; and to animate us with the hope that the 
toils, the anxieties, and the -prayers, of this 
illustrious prelate will not have been in vain in the 
Lord, Humanly speaking, there is one thing, 
and one thing only, which can defeat his labours 
of love , — the want of generous courage, and de- 
voted zeal, and sustained perseverance, in the 
country which sent him forth to this vast sphere 
of exertion. 

Such, then, have been the blessed effects of 
that wisdom and piety which, at last, have 
planted an Apostolic Church in India; and, 
such as we have seen, were the masculine firm- 
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CHAP, ness of character, the power of intellect, the 
maturity of judgment, the elevated self-devotion, 
which the first Protestant bishop brought to th^| 
accomplishment of that holy enterprise. In this^^ 
cause he counted not his life dear unto him ; and, 
unquestionably, he poured out his soul unto 
death, for its prosperity and honour. Here 
then, let us cease from any further attempt 
either to disclose his virtues, or to draw forth 
his failings from their dread abode.” His vir- 
tues are laid up as a treasure which is become 
the invaluable and sacred property of the Christ- 
ian world. His failings, it were almost impious 
to doubt, will find abundant mercy at the hand 
of that (ioi), whom he served in faith and fear, 
and with heart, and soul, and strength. 


It should have been mentioned above, that, in 
addition to his donation of 400/. for the decora- 
tion of the chapel of Bishop’s College, and the 
service of communion plate from Mrs. Midffle- 
ton, the Bishop left a legacy of 500/. to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, with 
the power of selecting five hundred volumes from 
his own noble collection for the college library. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Contrast of character bettveen Bishop Afiddleton and Bishop 
Hehcr — Evil policy of placing so large a diocese under the 
charge of a single bishop — Necessity of dividing the Sec of 
Calcutta according to the Presidencies — Writings and pub- 
lications of Bishop Middleton — Character of his Sermons — 
Mrs, Middleton — Public proceedings of the Church Societies 
in England consequent on the Bishop's death. 


The loss of such a man as Bishop Middleton ^*^^^|** 
irresistibly invites us to a momentary contem- 
plation of the distinguished prelate who was 
selected to supply his place. The imagination 
can scarcely, perhaps, picture a contrast, in 
some respects, more striking, than that which 
was exhibited in the characters of Bishop Mid- 
dleton and his successor. It is, nevertheless, 
such a contrast as may well exist between two 
great and good men. Many qualities they had 
in common with each other. Each was dis- 
tinguished by rich and various mental accom- 
plishments, by a noble and almost saint-like 
disregard of mere personal interest, and by an 
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v.^^' which called them forth from their country. 
But, in the general form and pressure'^ of theif^fg 
minds, they were totally dissimilar. The soul ^ 
of Heber was essentially poetical. He surveyed 
with the eye of a poet all the regions both of 
art and nature, — the achievements of man, and 
the works and word of God. The power of 
poetry descended upon his dreams, and visited 
him in his private meditations and devotions, and 
often shed a celestial radiance over his minis- 
trations in the sanctuary. In Bishop Middleton 
the imaginative faculty was far less predominant. 
Ilis chief endowments were a profound and 
penetrating sagacity, — a vast strength of pur- 
pose, — a robust frame of mind, less fitted to 
pursue the blight creations of fancy, than to 
wrestle with severe truth, or to grapple with 
the stubboni realities of life. The characters 
of these two men may, perhaps, be said to have 
borne towards each other a relation somewhat 
resembling that which painting bears to sculp- . 
ture. The canvass delightt* in the glow and 
richness of vivid colouring, the intricate vicis- 
situdes of light and shadow, and the endless 
combination of objects and variety of distances. 

All these the marble rejects. It may be able, 
indeed, to bear the impress of every passion 
which can agitate our nature, or of every ex- 
cellence which can dignify it ; but the effect is 
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always, more or less, accoinpanied by something 
of a sober and austere simplicity. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely too fancifiil to surmise that, of those 
who intimately knew each of these eminent 
worthies, there might be some, who would so 
far enter into the spirit of this comparison, as 
to desiderate a painting of Heber, while they 
regarded a statue as the more appropriate repre- 
sentation of his great predecessor. 

The same contrast which ran through their 
moral nature, prevailed in their intellectual. 
The souls of both were thoroughly pervaded 
by a solemn sense of Christian duty ; but this 
principle was displayed according to the dif- 
ferent temperaments of the men. In the one, 
it often took the form of steady and inflexible 
resolution ; in the other, the aspect of facility 
and mildness. The one seemed incessantly 
watchful over himself, lest the jlleasure of com- 
pliance should betray him into the surrender 
of something which duty commanded him to 
maintain : the other, appeared fearful lest the 
responsibilities of pftblic life should make him 
insensible to the feelings and the wishes of men 
whose worth entitled them to respect. The one 
was on his guard against the suggestions of easy 
and mistaken benevolence. The other was 
fearful lest official integrity and firmness should 
petrify, at last, into obstinacy and self-will. 

Different, however, as these individuals were, 
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CHAP, it would seem to been providentially ap- 
pointed that two such men should appear in 
India, in the order which actually occurred. 
Without the unbending constancy of Bishop 
Middleton, it is very doubtful whether the found* 
ations of the Episcopal Church could have been 
solidly and permanently laid. But when that 
great work was once accomplished, the same 
degree of stern energy might not, perhaps, be so 
absolutely essential for carrying on the super- 
structure, and applying the decorations, and 
executing the details of that mighty and glorious 
design. When Bishop lleber arrived, the most 
enlightened portion of the Anglo-Indian public 
had been taught to regard the episcopal establish- 
ment with deep respect. The commanding 
qualities of the first bishop had secured for it 
the veneration of the community. It is not, 
therefore, altogether surprising that his successor 
should feel himself the more at liberty to follow 
the native impulse of his temper, and to choose 
the kindlier office of engaging in its behalf their 
cordial attachment and fidelity. And never 
surely was any human being more consummately 
adapted, than that successor, for the office of 
winning the affections. The singleness of his 
heart, the simplicity of his manners, the hea- 
venly sweetness of his temper, the passionate 
devotion of all his faculties to the work of an 
evangelist, — seemed to bend towards him the 
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hearts of all the people, as ihe heart of one man. chap. 
They who were, at first, surprised at the unos- 
tentatious plainness of his demeanor, were soon 
overpowered by the vast resources and genuine 
dignity of his mind. The result has been, that 
in the course of twelve years the labours of these 
two men have surrounded the Indian Church 
with reverence and affection, and have associated 
episcopacy in the public mind with every thing 
that is admirable in learning and genius, or sub- 
lime in piety and virtue. 

But it has seemed (it to the unsearchable 
wisdom of God to remove these, hi« f^ood and 
faithful servants, from the scene of their labours ; 
the one in the yery height of his usefulness, the 
other before he had well surveyed the field of his 
exertions : and the dust of two English bishops, 
we might almost say, two English martyrs, has 
now mixed itself with the soil* of Hindostan. 

Let us hope that their remains have given a sort 
of consecration to that vast territory, and marked 
it out, in the sight' of men and angels, as a por- 
tion of the Redeemer’s inheritance. Reflections 
and anticipations like these are greatly needed, to 
support us under the loss of two such men, and 
under the bitter disappointment inflicted on the 
Church by the policy, which appointed only a 
single successor to those illustrious prelates. It 
becomes us, perhaps, to ab.stain from speculating 
too deeply on the reasons which rendered the 
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which again consigned to one spiritual directo 
and governor, a field, in all its compass of duty 
scarcely too extensive for the labours of an Apos 
tolic college; and which tends to fix on ou 
Protestant institutions the reproach of a languid 
zeal for the highest interests of mankind. I 
is scarcely possible, however, to suppress th( 
searchings of hearty' and the painful bodings 
occasioned by this prodigy of lukewarmness o 
frugality. We cannot forget that it must reduci 
any individual who may undertake this over 
powering charge to a most appalling alternative 
It must either compel him to go forth to hii 
labours, with a resolution to offer up his life ir 
the cause, and probably to bring on a speedy 
repetition of 'the manifold and unspeakable mis 
chiefs that must always attend a protractec 
suspension of the episcopal functions in thai 
enormous diocese ; or it must tempt him to tlu 
adoption of a maxim, which all overlabourec 
functionaries may be strongly impelled to call ii 
to their relief; namely, the high-minded apho- 
rism, that where business is too heavy to hi 
properly disposed of, we must satisfy ourselves 
with getting through it with all practicable ease ! 
It is, of course, quite inconceivable that public 
men would, consciously and deliberately, in- 
cur the guilt of reducing to such an alternative 
even the most exalted virtue and piety. One is, 
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therefore, willing to take refuge in the surmise, 
that the turmoil and confusion of secular and 

t olitical interests may, sometimes, have the effect 
f partially suspending the religious sensibilities 
of statesmen ; and of making them, in a degree, 
unconscious of the evils inflicted on the human 
race by inattention to their moral and spiritual 
improvement. This conjecture furnishes, indeed, 
but a comfortless retreat from painful feelings. 
It is, however, far less wretched than the belief, 
that our temporal governors are capable of wil- 
fully trifling with the most precious and important 
of all the concerns committed to their guardian- 
ship. 

It must, of course, be in the recollection of 
every reader, that reflections like these have 
received a melancholy justification from the 
death of another exemplary prelate, Bishop 
Janies, the successor of Hcber irl the diocese of 
Calcutta, who was smitten down almost before the 
crozier was firm within his grasp, and whose de- 
cease imposed on India another long and disas- 
trous suspension of the episcopal authority ’. That 
a frequent recurrence of the evil may reasonably 

' Nearly four years .elapsed between the death of Bishop 
Hebcr, and the commencement of his episcopal duties by the 
present bishop, Dr. Turner ; and during that interval, with 
the exception of the very short [>criod of Bishop James’s 
administration, the diocese of India was deprived of episcopal 
superintendence ! 
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CHAP, be expected, under the present system, mus 
appear, from a consideration of the unceasin 
labour unavoidably incident to the episcopj 
office in a diocese co-extensive with so enormou 
a dominion. If, indeed, the Christian populatio: 
of India were collected within the limits of 
moderate territory, it possibly might not b 
beyond the powers of one man to administe 
effectually, and without excessive toil, the eccle 
siastical government of such a community. But 
that an exaggerated estimate has not beei 
formed of the labours, actually occasioned b; 
the dispersion of the Christians over sucl 
immense regions, is irresistibly clear from th( 
whole tenor of the foregoing narrative. W< 
have there seen that the life of Bishop Middletoi 
in India, was* a life of incessant toil. His exer 
tions were such as must have put to a severe tes 
the firmest constitution and the steadiest spirits 
even at an earlier period of life, and under i 
temperate climate, and favourable circumstances 
In a tropical region, no human energies can, foi 
many years together, endure such a course Oi 
application. It has sometimes, indeed, beer 
suggested, that the duties of the Indian diocese 
are assuredly not heavier than those which are 
attached to the office of Governor-general ; and 
that if the energies of an individual are equal to 
the task of administeiing the temporal interests 
of that vast empire, tliere is no reason why they 
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should sink under the labours of its ecclesiastical chap. 
government. A moments consideration must 
^ shew the fallacy of such an argument; for, in 
fact, the offices admit of no comparison. The 
Company’s territories in India, it should always 
be remembered, are divided into three distinct 
presidencies, the local details of which very 
rarely demand the care or the control of the 
Governor-general; his interference being chiefly 
confined to the adjustment of their relations 
with the native powers. It should, further, be 
recollected, that the statesman who governs 
India, is assisted by the judgment of responsible 
counsellors, and by the advice of legal authori- 
ties ; and, besides, that he is relieved from the 
burden of official drudgery, by a liberal appa- 
ratus of secretaries and preparatory boards. 

The bishop who administers the Church of India, 
has no such assistance or relief. • He is without 
the aid of a clerical chapter, and even rcvspon- 
sible or legal advisers ; and he has no bureau at 
his command to lighten the manual labour of an 
incessant and very extended correspondence. 

He is, in short, a solitary, unaided functionary, 
weighed down at once with cares which demand 
the highest faculties of his mind, and with toil 
which exacts the most unsparing sacrifice of his 
bodily ease : he is, moreover, chained to his post 
for a period of service which is scarcely ever 
exacted of the supreme governor of India. 
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Besides, it seems to be almost forgotten, th 
personal visitation and inspection, and a clo 
acquaintance with the clerical body and the 
several local duties, are absolutely necessary 
the effective discharge of the episcopal functior 
If, therefore, there is to be but a single prela 
for the whole of Hindostan, including the kinj 
colony of Ceylon, an enormous portion, both 
his time and strength, must inevitably be coi 
sumed in protracted and harassing expeditioi 
both by sea and land. It can scarcely be nece 
sary to dwell, at greater length, on the obvioi 
dissimilarity of these two cases. Their disparil 
may be conclusively summed up in this sing 
question: — What ’ estimate should we form ( 
the judgment of any individual, who shoul 
remind us, that one prime minister is sufficier 
for the government of the British empire ; an 
should gravely^ expect us to be satisfied tha 
therefore, a single bishop might well be able t 
take charge of every diocese within it ? 

But the overwhelming toil imposed on th 
bishop of all Imlldy is by no me?ins the onl 
consideration which demands a division of th 
diocese. It has already been remarked that, fc 
all civil puri)oses, our Eastern possessions ar 
divided into three presidencies ; each having it 
separate governor and council, and its separat 
judicial, civil, military, and medical departments 
while, in ecclesiastical matters alone, the Britis 
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interests are placed under the administration of chap. 

. XXIX 

a single individual. One inevitable consequence 
of this arrangement has been incidentally ad- 
verted to above: it exposes the diocese to 
perpetual interruptions of the episcopal autho- 
rity. On the decease of a bishop, the Church 
must look to England for his successor. Every 
vacancy, therefore, must be followed by a tedious 
interval, during the whole of which, the business 
of the diocese goes on accumulating, to fall with 
more intolerable weight upon the shoulders of 
the next prelate. It is no answer to say that, 
in the absence of the bishop, the ecclesiastical 
administration may, without inconvenience or 
confusion, be carried on by the archdeacons. 

There are various functions which, according 
to the constitution of the Church, none but a 
bishop can execute ; and the suspension of these, 
for a period of twelve or eighteen months, is an 
evil of enormous weight, especially in a diocese 
of such vast magnitude. Besides, it is perfectly 
obvious that a government carried on by substi- 
tutes or representatives, must always be com- 
paratively deficient in promptitude and efficacy. 

No merely temporary or delegated authority, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, can be exercised 
with the same vigour as if it were original, or 
command, in the same degree, the respect and 
confidence of the public. 

But further, if the immense extent of the 
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care of more than a single bishop, the circum- 
stances of India require that the division of that 
diocese should be made conformable to the' * 
separation of the empire into distinct pre- 
sidencies. The same reason which placed an 
archdeacon at each of those presidencies, would 
obviously demand that, in the event of a division, 
a bishop should be placed at the head of each 
archdeaconry. Not only are the presidencies 
distinct in their establishments, but within the 
limits of each arc numerous stations at which 
military and civil servants of the Company are 
resident, who may, in justice, expect an ade- 
quate provision for the maintenance of the 
religion in which they were born and nurtured. 

In each presidency, likewise, is a large, and con- 
stantly increasing population of the Indo-Euro- 
I)ean race. These it is neither safe nor right to 
leave without the amplest facilities for uniting 
themselves with that religious form and estab- 
lishment which is intimately connected with the 
state, and for which they h^ve already mani- 
fested a very strong partiality. In many parts 
of India, also, and more especially in the south, 
under the presidency of Madras, there are con- 
siderable numbers of native Christians, belong- 
ing to the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
who, from every consideration of prudence and 
of right, should be provided by the British 
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government with a supply of regular ministers, qiiAP. 
and be placed under the paternal care of a ^-^ 
British prelate. And by no arrangement can 
these great and holy objects be so effectually 
accomplished, as by the establishment of distinct 
dioceses, co-extensive with the presidencies into 
which the empire is already divided for the pur- 
poses of political administration. 

One objection, indeed, there is to the proposed 
division of the diocese, which has hitherto been 
produced as absolutely fatal,— it would entail an 
additional burden on the finances of tlie Com- 
pany, which, it is said, are now calling for re- 
trenchment throughout every department of the 
service. With reference to ‘ this consideration, / 
however, it is surely reasonable to ask, whether 
the needful reduction of superfluities in the 
various departments of that service, either 
civil or military, can afford a sufheient reason for 
omitting to complete a department, which, at pre- 
sent, is manifestly and notoriously imperfect, and 
inadequate to its high and sacred purposes. The 
duty of a frugal administration of national re- 
sources will not, of course, be questioned for a 
moment ; but it is earnestly to be hoped, that 
the finances of our eastern empire are very far 
indeed from a state of such disorder, that the 
allowance requisite for two additional bishops 
would prove a ruinous, or even a very incon- 
venient burden. But there is yet a more urgent 
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.^-Jmore wise, or more effectual, or more truly 
entitled to the name, than that which provides, 
upon a liberal scale, for the highest interests of^ 
mankind; which honours and supports that 
cause to which potentates are indebted for the 
obedience of their subjects, and empires for their 
peace, their stability, and their grandeur ? Can 
a Christian government ever lose sight of their 
obligation to promote-the empire of holiness and 
virtue ? And can it be doubted that the full 
efficacy of our episcopal establishment in the 
East would be most economically purchased at 
the additional cost of a few annual thousands ? 
It is, surely, in this department of public expen- 
diture, if in any, that there is a generosity which 
scattereth and yet increaseih ; and that there is a 
parsimony xMch withholdeth more than is meet, 
and yet it tendetk to poverty ! 

Under the calamitous repulse, however, which 
the Church has hitherto experienced in her appli- 
cations for a division of the Indian diocese, we 
arc encouraged to possess our souk in peace by 
one solemn recollection ; namely, that the great 
cause at stake is under the especial protection of 
Him who is always able to extract good from 
evil, and to overrule the blindest counsels of man 
to His own praise and glory. In his good time, 
we trust, the mighty harvest-field of India will 
be duly provided with labourers, and the rulers 
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of this land awakened to a righteous sense of the chap. 
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responsibility imposed on us by our connection 
with that country. Should they, at last, be 
roused to a full perception of this obligation, 
even by a succession of such sacrifices as we 
have recently deplored, the price, heavy as it 
might be, could scarcely be too great for the 
purchase of so blessed a consummation. 

To return, however, to Bishop Middleton. 

It is very greatly to be deplored that, in his 
last will, dated January 19, 1821, about a year 
and a half previous to his death, he left a 
strict order that his sermons, and other wri 
tings in manuscript, should be forthwith burnt. 

Some of them there were, which, if his life had 
been spared, it was known to have been his 
intention to revise for the press ; but most of 
them were left by him at his death in a state 
scarcely, perhaps, fit for publication. Among 
these we have more especially to lament the loss 
of his memoir on the present condition of the 
Syrian Church in Malabar, for which he had 
collected an ample and various store of precious 
materials, and which, as we have seen, had been 
the subject of his long and anxious study. Next 
to this work, in importance, were his lectures on 
the Litany; and, in our bitter regret for their loss, 
we may be allowed to express something like 
surprise that they, at least, were not preserved 
from destruction ; for they had actually re- 

13 
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XX rx. 

v^v^' peremptory condemnation. It may readily be 
imagined, that they must have been extremely 
valuable, composed, as they were, with the 
design of unfolding to his congregation the in-' 
estimable excellencies of that Liturgy, which he 
himself esteemed next to the works of inspira- 
tion. They were, nevertheless, unhappily con- 
signed to the flames, together with the rest; 
the injunction being considered so positive, and 
so indiscriminate, that his widow and executrix 
felt herself left without the liberty of exercising 
any discretion on the subject. 

The performances by wliich only he can now 
be known as a writer, are the dissertation on the 
Greek article, which has already been spoken of ; 
and his printed charges, and occasional serndfbrfs * ; 
those, chiefly, which were delivered by him in 
India. Of these, it is probable that none were 
so attentively and anxioiisly laboured as the 
lectures on the Litany ; and some of them were 
inevitably composed in haste, under circum- 
stances which made much research absolutely 
impracticable, and which, indeed, would have 
rendered any thing beyond a faithful exposition 
of the simplest principles, wholly unseasonable, 
and almost useless. All of them, however, in- 
dicate a vigorous and athletic frame of mind, an 

* Edited by archdeacon Bonney, 1 824. 
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intellect perpetually conversant with Christian 
theology, and a heart intensely fixed on its effec- 
tive application to the spiritual interests of man. 
His style is that of a person who regards every 
thing with a view to its practical consequences 
and results. It is but sparingly embellished with 
imagery or colouring ; but it is always luminous, 
and often bears the impress of a severe, mas- 
culine, and powerful eloquence. His compo- 
sitions are eminently fitted to accomplish many 
of the highest purposes of Christian ministration. 
They seize forcibly on the rational faculty : they 
leave all wilful blindness without excuse : they 
fix upon the mind that impression, which is 
always made by masterly knowledge, sagacious 
judgment, and unfeigned zeal. 

It. would be scarcely pardonable to dismiss 
our notice of the Bishop's writings, without pre- 
senting to the reader the following short, but 
eminently beautiful 4iiscription, written by him 
for the Botanic Garden, and considered by him- 
self as among the happiest of his own efforts in 
that style of composition : — 

Quis(|uis. A<lcs. 

Si. Locus. Suavitatc. Mentcni. Pcrniulcct. 

Aut. Adnionet. Ut. Pie. Sentias. De. Deo. 

Ilabendus. In. Ilonore. Tibi. 

Roxburghius. 

Horum. Hortorum. OHm. Proefectus. 

Vir. Sciential. Botaniccs. Laude. Florens. 

•• 

idemque. Ama'nitatum. Agrestium. 
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XXIX. 

expenses of his station, the large amount of 
house-rent, and the repeated claims on his cha- 
rity from all parts of India, left him but little 
ability to make an. adequate provision for his' 
widow. He had, however, with due regard to 
her interests, effected an insurance on his life in 
one of the offices in London, which would have 
secured some addition to her comforts, on her 
return to England. Unfortunately, however, — 
through some mistake, it is believed, in the 
interpretation of his instructions to his agents, — 
the necessary payment on the policy had been 
discontinued, and this source of provision was 
' altogether lost. Mrs. Middleton’s income was 
thus reduced to such means alone as remained 
from the scai>ty savings of the Bishop, and from 
her own family resources. A memorial was, 
therefore, presented on her behalf, by Bishop 
Middleton’s friends, to the Directors of the East 
India Company, who consented to grant her a 
pension of 200/. per annum, being as much as 
it was in their power to give, without a special 
sanction from the Court of Proprietors. 

As soon as the loss, which the Indian Church 
had suffered, was known in England, it was met 
by a deep feeling of public and private concern. 
The religious societies, who had long been in 
close connection with Bishop Middleton, and who 
regarded, with unlimited confidence, the wisdom 
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energy, and talent with which he forwarded chap. 
their views, held special meetings, at which hi^ 
grace the Archbishop of Canterbury presided, 
to consider of the best mea'ns by which they 
♦might evince their feelings of gratitude for his 
services, and admiration for his abilities. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
with a view to a more durable expression of 
their esteem and regret, came to the resolution of 
erecting a monument to the Bishop s memory, 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul, the expense 
to be defrayed by the individual subscriptions of 
members of the Society. In this resolution 
the members of the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, were, at their 
own desire, permitted to co-operate. The So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge also 
agreed to place the sura of 6,000/. at the dis- 
posal of the sister Society, for* the purpose of 
endowing five scholarships (besides affording the 
salary for aTamul teacher) in the Mission College, 
Calcutta; such scholarships to be oallcd by the 
name of * Bishop Middleton’s Scholarships.’ 

In India, a private subscription was entered 
into at Calcutta and Bombay, for the purpose of 
erecting a small monument in the cathedral, in 
which his remains arc deposited. 

Testimonies like these are, doubtless, signally 
honourable to the feelings and the principles of 
all who have shared in offering them. And yet, 
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XXIX '' 

honouring the memory of Bishop Middleton will 
be among the very foremost to allow that, after 
all, the noblest memorials of his worth have been 
raised by his own hand. The solid, and, we trust, 
imperishable foundations of our eastern Episcopal 
Church, are his work ; his zeal for the diffusion 
of his Saviour’s dominion has been embodied in a 
glorious monument,* which may almost be said to 
have consecrated the banks of the Ganges to the 
true and living God ; and his name will live 
enshrined in the hearts of numberless genera- 
tions, who will venerate and bless him as, under 
Providence, the father of their peace and joy ! 
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CHAPTER XXX.^ 

Provisions on the vacancy of the See — Death of archdeacon 
Loving— ‘Appointment of Bishop Ileher — Provisions for the 
further efficiency and comfort of the bishop of Calcutta — 
Increase of chaplains — Decision in the case of archdeacon 
Barnes and ^Mr. Davies — Consecration of churches — 
Licensing of the chaplains tnid missionaries— New South 
H ales added to the diocese — Poivers given to the archdeacon 
of Australia — The Bishops attention to the concerns of the 
Mission College — District committees formed of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel— Ilis statements of the 
deficiency of clergy — Ilis visit to the southern missions — 
Testimony in their favour — His death — Appointment of 
Bishop James — His several episcopal measures and arrange- 
menls — His illness and death — Nomination of Dr. Turner 
^ as fourth Bishop of Calcutta. 

On the death of Bisliop Middletoir, archdeacon 
Loring began to take upon him the episcopal 

‘ Subsequently to the compilation of the foregoing narrative, 

It was suggested to tl»e author tlmt the work would be ren- 
dered sonjewliat more complete by a brief outline of the affairs 
f'f the Indian Church, during the interval Ix-tween the decease 
of Bishop Middleum and Ac apj>oiiUmcnt of ilie jiresent bisliop, 
Dr. Turner. In compliance witli that intimation, tliis Sup- 
plementary Chapter has lieen added. 

B 1) 2 
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jurisdiction, according to the terms of the letters- 
patent, wliich provided that the archdeacon of 
Calcutta, during a vacancy of the see, should 
exercise the episcopal functions, so far as by law 
he might” Within two months, however, this 
amiable and excellent man, who had long been 
the intelligent assistant of Bishop Middleton, 
fell a sacrifice to that dreadful scourge of British 
India, the cholera morbus. Under such circum- 
stances, the Governor-general in council was 
authorised to delegate the functions of the 
bishop, cither to the archdeacon of Madras, 
or the archdeacon of Bombay, or to any two 
clergymen resident in India. The Marquess of 
Hastings preferred the latter mode; and Mr. 
Corrie and Mr. Parsons were directed to exer- 
cise the necessary jurisdiction, until the vacancy 
in the see should bo supplied from England. 

By this appointment, the manifold evils of a 
long vacancy in the episcopal office were most 
unhappily exemplified. The representatives ap- 
pointed by the government on this occasion, 
discovered various objections to the manner in 
which the clergy had been licensed by Bishop 
Middleton; and choosing to proceed in conformity 
with their own views, rather than those of their 
deceased diocesan, they entirely abandoned that 
most important department of their duty. They, 
moreover, omitted to ^ive ai^ decision on a 
variety of points, wdiich required immediate 
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attention; and the consequence was that the 
cliief affairs of the diocese were nearly sus- 
pended. A multitude of references and papers 
were left to accumulate ; and a formidable 
pressure of business was prepared for the suc- 
ceeding prelate 

Bishop Middleton, it will be remembered, died 
in 1822 ; and it was not till October, 1823, that 
his successor, Dr. Reginald Heber, reached Cal- 
cutta. Previous to his cb?parture from England, 
an Act of Parliament was passed, making several 
salutary provisions for the improvement of the 
bishop s public efficiency and personal comfort. 
The period of his service in India, as well as 
that of the archdeacons, was reduced froni fifteen 
years to ten, and the bishop was permitted to 
enjoy a graduated portion of the .pension, in 
case he should be compelled, by ill-liealth, to 
return to Europe at a prior pefiod. It was fur- 
ther enjoined, that a suitable house should be 
provided, by the East India Company, for the 
bisliop’s residence in Calcutta ; a fixed allow- 
ance was made for his ordinary visitations; and 
he was relieved from all difficulty in conferring 
holy orders upon natives of India ^ No provi- 
sion, however, was made for securing a similar 
portion of their allotted pensions to the archdea- 


‘ Lift' of Bidfiop vol. ii. p. 153. 

' See ante, p. 277 of this Volume. 
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CHAP, cons, on their necessary retirement prior to the 
full period of service ; neither was any allow- 
ance j)rovided for archidiaconal houses or vi- 
sitations. 

d'he Court of Directors, before the intelligence 
of Ihshop Middleton’s death reached Kngland, 
in conse([uence of his reiterated and urgent re- 
presentations, agreed to increase the number of 
their chaplains, particularly in the archdeacon- 
ries of ('alcutta and . llomhay : but, notwith- 
standing these indispensable additions to the 
numerical strength of the clergy in India, since 
the establishment of episco[)acy in 1814-, the 
want of cha])lains has still been most severely 
felt by every succeeding bishop; and no one 
can peruse the Journal of Bishop Ileber, without 
lamenting the unavailing applications for resi- 
dent chaplains from the inhabitants of many of 
the principal stations, and the frecjucut occasions 
on which ho found himself called to perform 
clerical duties, where no clergyman had been 
t‘ver placed. 

It will be thought somewhat extraordinary 
that, among the references which awaited Bishop 
lleber’s decision, was the question respecting 
the right of the archdeacons to occupy the 
pulpit in their respective presidency churches. 
It will be in the recollection of the reader, that 
this very (piestion had been raised at Madras 
m the time of Bishop Middleton ; and that. 
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utter the fullest consideration, it was decided eiiAe. 
by liiin in favour of the archdeacon. Neverlhe- 
less, in spite of this determination, the exercise 
of that very right by archdeacon Harnes was 
resisted by the Rev. Henry Davies, one of the 
cliaplains at Bombay. When the case was sub- 
mitted to Bisliop Ilebcr, lie contirmed, in the 
amplest manner, the regulations of his prede- 
cessor ; and, in pronouncing his judgment, ho 
adopted the same princijiles which Bishop Mid- 
dleton himself liad laid down, on the previous 
appeal from Madras, besides enjoining com- 
pliance, in the present instance, by various other 
forcible arguments and considerations '. 

One of the first of Bishop Heber's episcopal 
acts, was the consecration of the churches at 
Duni-Dinn, and of St. James, in Calcutta. With 
regard to the guarantee of the inviolability of 
the churches consecrated, on, which subject 
Bisho[) Middleton had njferred to l^ngland, 
Bishoj) lleber, by advice, adopted the following 
course of proceeding. He recited, in a letter 
to the government, the different churches which 
had been erected, offering to consecrate them, 
if government would undertake to maintain 
them “ for the service of (iod, according to the 
forms and discipline of the Church of I’mgland 
and their assent to these terms was deemed sufli- 


' Lik ol Bisl)<){) Hiber, vol ii j>. 1 'S 
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CFFAP. cient to warrant his proceeding to the act of 
consecration *. 

It has been stated above, that Bishop Mid- 
dleton had licensed every chaplain to a particulav 
station, in order to secure to that station all 
its ecclesiastical advantages, and to compel the 
permanent residence of the minister ; and that, 
if the chaplain were afterwards removed, or suc- 
ceeded to another station, the Bishop tiius in- 
dorsed his license, “ removed with our consent.” 
It has, alsOj been noticed, that Bishop Heber, 
in some cases, added the term district,” to 
that of station,” as being of a less restricted 
nature ; and that, in one or two instances, he 
also granted licenses to native missionaries, who 
had been ordained, to preach, and perform the 
office of minister, within a certain district, and in 
a particular language ^ The indorsement, how- 
ever, of the license, on the removal of a chap- 
lain, was found to be frequently attended with 
consid(?rahle delay and inconvenience, from the 
vast extent of the diocese : and, accordingly. 
Bishop Heber, after some difficulty, was induced 
to abandon the practice of this indorsement, 
by the consideration, that every essential object 
might he attained by the notification of all ap- 
pointments or changes to the bishop, or arch- 


‘ Life of IltluT, \ol. ii. p. iiOL 

* Ahhoit's ;\n:il\sis of the Duifese of Calcutta, p. GO. 
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deacon, by the local governments. He also chap. 
conceived that the bishop's license might, without 
much practical inconvenience, be general in its 
form ; since, of course, it could not be held to 
justify a minister in encroaching on the station 
of another, or leaving his own district without 
the permission of his ordinary *. 

With respect to the licensing of missionaries 
of the Church of England, bishop Heber him- 
self writes to archdeacon Twisleton in Ceylon ; 

— I rejoice to say, that the difliculty felt by my 
great and good predecessor is now removed, by 
an opinion given by the King’s advocate, that all 
clergymen of the Church of England, employed 
in any public ministry within the diocese of Cal- 
cutta, are, by the terms of the patent, subject to 
the bishop s authority. I will, therefore, thank 
you to take measures that I may forward the 
necessary licenses, as in the case of chaplains. 

You may, then, without scruple, admit them to 
assist the regular chaplains, whenever such 
assistance may appear to you necessary and 
expedient ; of course, keeping in view the dis- 
tinction which should, in ordinary cases, be 
observed between the duties of a chaplain, and 
of a missionary 

In the year 1824, the Indian diocese was still 


‘ Life of Bishop Heber, vol. ii. p. 230. 
* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 170, 
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CHAP, further extended by the erection of the colony of 
New South Wales into an archdeaconry, which, 
for ecclesiastical purposes, was placed by his 
Majesty’s government under the bishop of Cab 
cutta. It is remarkable, that, in many respects, 
the efficiency of the archdeacon of Australia 
seems to have been better consulted than in the 
Indian appointments ; and, in order to avoid the 
difficulties and inconveniences which must ne- 
cessarily arise from the submission of ecclesiastical 
matters to a superior at so great a distance, the 
archdeacon was invested with some new and 
extraordinary powers. He was directed to make 
an annual visitation of all the churches through- 
out the colony, including the settlement of Van 
Diemen’s land, where he was to appoint a rural 
dean to officiate in his absence ; the expenses of 
such visitations being paid by the Governor-in- 
council. He was to recommend to the govern- 
ment the several stations at which it miglit be 
desirable that chaplains should be placed ; and 
all the inferior officers of the Church establish- 
ment, nominated by the officiating ministers, 
were subject to his approval. All schools, like- 
wise, maintained by his Majesty's revenue, were 
placed under him as visitor. In point of rank 
he was placed next after the lieutenant-governor. 
In (jiiestions of a legal nature, arising in the 
execution of liis office, the attorney and solicitor 
general of the colony were directed to afford 
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him advice, and, in cases of special importance, to chap. 
act as his assessors. In the event of the arch- 
deacon being of opinion that the interests of 
religion required the suspension of any clergy- 
man, he was to signify the case in writing to the 
governor, who was to act on the responsibility 
of the archdeacon; but was to transmit a full 
. statement of the case to the diocesan : and if the 
further suspension, or the permanent removal of 
any such clergyman should be ultimately directed 
by the bishop, the governor was, in that case, to 
act in conformity with such decision. The letter 
from Earl Bathurst, then colonial secretary, to 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, will be found in the Ap- 
pendix. It forms a somewhat curious document 
in the history of the episcopal establishments of 
our colonies ; since it invests the archdeacon of 
Australia with some powers, which exceed those 
conferred on the bishop of Indian These powers, 
however, it must be perceived, were by no means 
greater than were required to give to the arch- 
deacon becoming authority and weight, in a de- 
pendency so remote from the seat of episcopal 
jurisdiction : and, after all, the settlement must, 
practically, be left destitute of the rite of confirm- 
ation, the consecration of churches, and all the 
acts and offices peculiar to the episcopal func- 
tion, so long as it remains under the jurisdiction 
of a bishop, whos(? itistance renders a visitation 
of this part of his diocese next to impossible. 
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On Bishop Heber’s landing in Bengal, he, of 
course, assumed the office of president of the 
diocesan committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The native schools, and 
the various other branches of the Society’s 
labours, engaged, in common with the other re- 
ligious societies, much of his time and exertion ; 
and the interests of their missions powerfully 
engrossed his attention during his last visitation 
of the southern provinces of the continent of 
India. 

The concerns of Bishop’s Mission College, 
which had Iain so close to the heart of his pre- 
decessor, could not fail to attract the notice of 
Bishop lleber. Immediately after his arrival in 
India he undertook the management of the 
college, as visitor, and assumed the power of 
inspecting its internal arrangements. The first 
missionaries whom the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel sent out, Messrs. 
Morton and Christian, arrived in Calcutta 
soon after the Bishop. It was not till January, 
1824, that the complete state of the college 
apartments and offices enabled the Principal 
to take up his residence within its walls ^ 


‘ It is stated in the Life of Bishop Heber, (vol. ii. p. 171 ), 
tljat “ since the death of its founder, tlie college building had, 
from various causes, especially fr^n the want of money, been 
much retarded ; but under his (|||hhop Heber a) inspection, 
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In the following month the Society’s third mis- 
sionary, Mr. Tweddle, arrived in Calcutta. No- 
thing now remained to prevent the admission of 
students ; and on MarchO, 1824, two were admitted 
by the bishop from the archdeaconry of Calcutta 
to the Incorporated Society’s theological scholar- 


ami the assistance of the annual liberal grant from the 
Church Missionary Society, its progress was rapid.” This 
statement must have originated in error. Bishop Hober him- 
self writes thus to the Society, June 23, 182t: “ To account 
for the slow progress which bad been made, it would perhaps 
be sufllcient to mention, that, since undertaking the college, 
Captain Hutchinson had been employed by government in 
‘'i xeral other public buildings, which inevitably prevented his 
gi\ing to this establishment so much attention as had been 
expected from him. But, in truth, every wwk of the kind in 
India is, and must be, tedious, to u degree which, in ICurope, 
may be hardly credible.” As to the want of money, the 
greater part of the proceeds of the king’s letter yet remaiqed 
in the hands of the Incorporated Society^ and the bishop was 
invested, by them, iiith full authority to draw, at once, upon 
their treasurer for his necessary supplies. It was not until 
lie had h‘ft Calcutta for the up])er provinces, that his first re- 
port, on the state of the college, was despatched to the 
Society in London ; and as soon as the) learned, which they 
did with some sur])rise, that it had been thought necessary to 
resort to other funds for the jmrposes of the building, directions 
were despatched by them for the immediate restoration of 
wliatc\er had been thtis diverted from those fimds. 'I'he 
bishop’s attention was, at the same time, recalletl to his 
tmrestricted credit with the Society, for the ptirposes of the 
college ; and to that sourfb of supply he was requested 
directly to rqsort in future^ 
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ships. In April, a third student, not on the 
foundation, was admitted, whose charges were 
defrayed by the Church Missionary Society; 
and in May, a fourth was nominated by the 
bishop from the archdeaconry of Madras, as 
one of Bishop Middleton’s scholars, on the 
foundation of the Society for Promoting Christ- 
ian Knowledge. A few months after, the college 
printer arrived from London for the pur- 
pose of conducting that very important depart- 
ment of its labours. The same vessel brought 
the elegant present of communion plate from 
Mrs. Middleton for the chapel, and an excellent 
collection of books for the library, from the In- 
coqiorated Society, to the amount of about 
1000 /. 

The second and third professors’, Messrs. 
Holmes and Craven, accompanied by Mr. De- 
melho, another -missionary, arrived at the latter 
end of 1825 ; and on the 1st January, 1827, the 
regular inmates of the college were, — the three 
professors, with their families, two of the mis- 
sionaries, whom the statutes required to remain 
till sufficiently prepared by the knowledge of the 
languages, and eleven students; one of whom 
was the Armenian deacon, who had been left 
under the Bishop’s charge by his uncle, the suf- 
fnigan bishop of Jenisalem. 

* Some domestic circumstances, of a distressing nature, had 
occasioned the return of Mr. All to England^- in July, 1825. 
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The land originally granted by government chap. 
for this institution, being found too small to 
admit of the necessary improvements. Bishop 
Heber, in 1825, obtained an additional grant of 
about sixty acres of waste ground, immediate- 
ly adjoining its western extremity. And, at 

the present time, two additional ranges of 
buildings, in the same style of architecture with 
the original wings, are in progress, by the imme- 
diate direction of the Society, for the accommo- 
dation of an increased number of students, in 
furtherance of Bishop Heber’s views. 

On a full investigation of the necessities of 
the college, the Bishop resolved to adopt a plan 
for their relief, suggested by archdeacon Barnes : 
and, accordingly, soon after his arrival in Bom- 
bay, he preached in the presidency church on 
behalf of the Incorporated Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and formed*thc first district 
committee of that Society in India. The meet- 
ing was attended by the governor, the judges, 
the members of council, and all the chief autho- 
rities in Bombay. The result of this mea- 
sure afforded a most gratifying evidence of the 
extent to which the cause of Christianity had 
gained on the public feeling, and of the convic- 
tion generally entertained respecting the various 
and signal advantages promised by the founda- 
tion of Bishop’s College. The sul)scriptions 
and donations at this meeting, to which were 
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CHAP, subsequently added considerable sums from the 
out-stations, amounted to nearly eighteen hun- 
dred pounds ; the whole of which it was deter- 
mined to remit to the college, in consideration 
of its unfinished state, and of the heavy expenses 
unavoidably incidental to a new establishment 
Similar committees were subsequently formed 
by the bishop at Ceylon and Calcutta, and 
letters were addressed by him to all persons of 
rank and influence, requesting their assistance 
in forwarding his views ; and from almost every 
quarter he had the gratification of receiving 
liberal subscriptions, and promises of future aid 
and support. Among the subscribers, appeared 
the name of Baboo Muthoonaath IMiillich, a 
Hindoo gentleman of great respectability, who, 
after visiting the college, begged to give 400 
Sicca rupees (50/.) annually to its support ^ 

The management of the native schools in Cal- 
cutta, under the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowh'dge, were placed in close connection 
with the missionary institution of the Incorpo- 
rated Society ; and as soon as the district com- 
mittee was formed at Madras, in 1826, the whole 
of the former Society’s missions in the south of 
India were tranferred to the latter Society, that 
they might be more fully in union with tlie 

' Lite ol'Bi'.hop Heber, vt)l. ii. p. 312. 

’ Ibui. \ol. ii. p. 343, 
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Mission College, and thus confirm vth6 hope, cuIp. 
with which its projector delighted to contem-vS^ 
plate it, of combining and consolidating, so far 
as may be, into one system, and directing into 
the same course of sentiment and action, the 
endeavours which are made to advance the 
Christian cause in India 
The peculiar difficulties incident to the ex- 
ercise of official examination into the conduct 
of the clergy in India, which had been so 
strongly felt by his predecessor, were expe- 
rienced, in their full weight and measure, by 
Bishop Heber. On one occasion, more espe- 
cially, his want of legal assistance and advice 
almost compelled him to a more lenient course 
of proceeding tbdn he would otherwise have 
adopted, and one which he, doubtless, must 
have felt to be very inadequate to the||P^e 
nature of the case. We have already seeii the 
embarrassment and opposition which Bishop 
Middleton had to encounter in the establishment 
of his consistorial court; and the forms and 
details of that tribunal were far too imperfectly 
understood to make it an effective instrument of 
ecclesiastical discipline in the hands of his suc- 
cessor \ 

‘ Bisliop Middlt'ton’s Advent Sermon. 

’ Life of Bishop Heber, vol. ii. |>. 335. 
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(HAP. It would be quite superfluous to dwell at 

^ length on the transactions of Bishop Heber’s 
episcopate, and on the various interesting details 
of his visitation journeys ; all of which are now 
fully and distinctly before the public. It may 
not, however, be improper to introduce here the 
following important notices from his correspond- 
ence. From the provinces of Bengal he writes, 
that, there are, on the whole, more native 
Christians than he calculated on finding; but, 
he tulds, if the number of native Christians 
is not great, that of European Christians, even 
independent of the army, is far greater than he 
expected ; that the anxiety for more chaplains is 
exceedingly painful to witness : their paucity is 
really most grievous ; many very important 
stations are at this moment as effectually cut off 
from preaching and the sacraments, as if they 
were in the centre ol China In addition to 
these expressions, we may appeal to the language 
of his charge to the clergy, in which he adverts 
to the same painful subject, and which is too 
remarkable to be altogether omitted here. After 
expressing his gratitude for some measures cal- 
culated to give increased effect to their minis- 
terial labours, he is induced to mention the very 
great deiiciency, in numerical strength, of the 


Life of Bishop llebcr, vol. ii. p. and 19S. 
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clergy on the Indian establishment. “ 
twenty-eight chaplains assigned by the Honour- 
able Company to the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, fifteen only are now on their posts and 
effective. Five are, from ill health and other 
unavoidable causes, at present absent on fur- 
lough; while, of the remaining eight appoint- 
ments, no fewer than seven are represented as 
vacant, the clergyman who fills the eighth only 
being reported on his voy<ige from England. 

" The consequence has been, that even in Cal- 
cutta and its vicinity, some churches must have 
been shut up, but for the occasional help of cler- 
gymen and missionaries, not in the Company's 
service; that at Cawnpoor a single labourer 
is sinking under the duty of a military canton- 
ment, about five miles in length, containing two 
places of worship, two burial-grounds, two dis- 
tinct establishments of barracks, schools, and 
liospitals, and for which the wisdom of govern- 
ment had designated two resident ministers; 
while in the other Mofussil provinces, some of 
the most important stations are addressing to me, 

. almost daily, their earnest, and, unhappily, their 
unavailing applications, for that comfort and 
instruction, which, in our own country, is iicces- 
siblc to all. 

‘‘ This is a state of things, beyond a doubt, 
suflicienly lamentable. It presents the revolting 
vc2 
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( H AP. spectacle of a nation almost without a priesthood 
to the Romanists who dwell among us, and to 
the surrounding heathen. It has a tendency to 
increase itself and its own evils, by oppressing 
and overpowering the strength of those labourers 
who still continue in the vineyard. And it 
excludes, in the worst and most effectual man- 
ner, from the teaching and ordinances of our 
religion, the daily increasing multitude of our 
countrymen and their 'descendants, of whom by 
far the greater part are still ardently attached to 
tlic faith and worship of their fathers h” 

It is but just to notice in this place, that the 
Ch)urt of Directors have so far attended to these 
appeals, as to make a further addition to the 
numher of tlieir chaplains in India ; but, un- 
happily, the frccpient and necessary absences 
of the clergy do not permit above three-fourths 
of their nominal list to be effective and resident 
in the country, The following is a tabular view 
of the number of chaplains, at the present time, 
1 830, together with the number of <5hurches in 
use and in the course of building, as they occur 
under each archdeaconry, which is co-extensive 
with each presidency : — 


' nibhop Hebfr’s Cliaij(e, p. 4. 
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Chaplains. 

Churches in use. 

Churches building. CHAP. 

Calcutta . 38 . 

. . . 12' . . 

4 

Madras . 23 . 

... 10 . . 

. . . . 1 

Bombay . 15 

. . . 8 . . . 

. . . . 1 

*76 

30 

6 


In the beginning of 1826, Bishop Heber 
visited Madras, and from thence proceeded to 
inspect the missions of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, which, as we have seen, had engaged 
so much of the anxious attention of Bishop Mid- 
dleton, How deeply and powerfully his Christian 
sympathies, and pastoral feelings, were excited 
by all which he^thcre witnessed, is now, happily, 
well known, and indelibly recorded. He more 
than once observed, that these scenes afforded 
no ground for the imputation of exaggerated 
statements, and liopes extravagantly sanguine ; 
that, on the contrary, the fault, if any thing, was 
that public report had done but scanty justice 
to these blessed labours of benevolence and 
piety ; and the contemplation of the result drew 
from him the memorable exclamation that, 
there lay the strength of the Christian cause 
in India ; and that, grievous and heavy would 


* In 1814, it is believed, the number of chaplains were about 
40, and the churches did not exceed 10. 

* Including the cathedral, and the cha]»el at Bisliop's Col- 
lege, and 4lM|^urch at Penang. 
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CHAP, be the sin, if England, and the agents of lier 
bounty, should fail to nourish and protect the 
churches whicli had thus been founded ” in the 
midst of a moral wilderness \ 

It need not here be told, that, from tliese 
truly Christian and paternal labours, the second 
Indian bishop wjis suddenly removed to his rest 
and his reward ; and tlnit, thus, the see of Cal- 
cutta was a‘i;ain, most calamitously, deprived ol 
the effective su[)erinti‘ndence of its head. Ilovv 
just and honourable an estimate was then formed 
by the Indian ])uhlic of the advantages and 
blessings of such superintendeiu'e, the reso- 
lutions passed, on th(‘ (h'ath of r»ish()[) Ileher. 
at the severid prc'sidencii's, uKJst amply testify. 
Scarcely a (h'zen yc'iirs before, the attempt to 
(devate and ( nlighten our Christian fellow-sub- 
j(‘cts was dej)r(“cat(‘d, by fear and prejudict', as 
an ( uter])rise ptegnant with all the e\ils of a 
frightful revolution. 'These ap])rehensions had 
now passed away; and men of all classes, while 
honouring by their tribute of affectionate regard 
the memory of tlu‘ departed bisho]), e\ iiiced, b\ 
their munificent suj)])ort of the “ Mission Col- 
K'ge,’’ their love of the linglish Church, and 
their anxiet) to mak.e it, by Cod's blessing, an 
instrument for enlarging tin* general C’hurch of 
('iirist, among tin* inhabitants of our vast pos- 
si'ssions in the Cast. 

' Liii ol Itixlidj) IKIifi, \ol. 11 ji. 431. 
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Dr. John Thomas James, who was nominated 
the tliird bishop of Calcutta, left England in July, 
18*27, and lauded in Dengal in January, 1828 ; 
the sec having been tlius unavoidably exposed to 
the absence of ejiiscopal control and intluence 
for )io less (I period ihan l\eeii(ii-oiie montha. The 
colony of the (ape of (iood Hope never having 
hitherto enjoyed the benelil of any episcopal 
\iNitation, which was felt to be much w'anted. 
Lord N'iscouiit (roderieh, the secretary for the 
eolonios, thought it ad\isable that Dishop James 
should be charged with a sj)('eial eonnnission 
from the crown to coininence his episcopal func- 
tions at tliat place. Ih-om the time that this 
colony was taken from the Dutcli, the English 
icsidents, though yearly inerc-asing, were a(‘ens- 
toined to solicit the use of tlu* Dutch nTormed 
church for l)i\ine service, ha\ing no building ol‘ 
tlicii ow n. One t)rinei|)al object *»f Dishop James’s 
\i^it was to make known a grant from the crown 
ol a [)i(‘ce of land, together with half the sum 
necessarv lor building the church, ))rovidi‘d the 
inhabitants would furnish tin' other hall. J'he 
suhsci i])tions were \er\ hbeial l)oth m Jiioney 
and in kind ; and tlu- bishoj) consecrated llu* 
land, as also a !)urying-gromid Il.uing ar- 
ranged sonu‘ otlu-r maltcis c(nmnitted to his 
charge, he proceeth-d to his ultimate destinali(m. 


, * Munoii of Bishop Liim. I*. CO. 
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xxlf' Unhappily the climate of India took a fatal 
hold on the Bishop’s constitution almost imme- 
diately after his landing in Bengal. He, never- 
theless, grappled zealously and vigorously, with 
the accumulation of business which awaited him, 
and soon made arrangements for effecting some 
measures which had been recommended to him 
previously to his departure from England. He 
assigned parochial districts, and a definite sphere 
of duty, to the several clergy in Calcutta, and 
made enquiries for the purpose of effecting the 
same division at Madras and Bombay. He gave 
special commissions to the archdeacons of Ma- 
dras, Bombay, and Ceylon, respectively authoris- 
ing them to make, in his absence, the necessary 
endorsement on the licenses of the chaplains. 
He obtained .tlie sanction of government for 
granting marriage-licenses as in England, and 
appointed surrogates in certain districts ; and, 
with the approbation of archbishop Sutton, ho 
empow^cd the chaplains, in certain cases, and 
in the hot season only, to shorten the morning 
service of the liturgy; no unauthorised curtail- 
ment, such as had been not unusual before, being 
in future permitted ‘. 

In a letter addressed by Bishop James ’ to the 
archbishop of Canterlniry, ho states that he had 
ordered ‘‘ quarterly returns of all marriages, bap- 


' Memoir of Bishop James, p. li>5. 


Ibid. p. 
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tisms, and burials, whether by clerical adminis- 
tration or otherwise, to be received at the regis- 
trar's office of the archdeaconry of Calcutta.” The 
circumstances are these : Bishop Middleton, as 
soon as he had fixed registrars, with a salary 
from government, at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, directed his clergy, as noticed in his 
second charge, to make punctual half-yearly 
returns of marriages, baptisms, and burials, to 
the registrar of the archdeaconry;” and these 
returns, after being copied and certified, were 
regularly transmitted by the archdeacon, through 
the government, to the India House in London. 
But besides the ministrations of the chaplains, 
burials, marriages, and even baptisms, were con- 
tinually performed both by civil and military 
persons in the absence of the clergy. For these 
irregularities the bishop, of course, could not 
hold himself responsible ; neither did he feel it 
right to give them his official sanction, altliough 
they might be dictated by an undeniable^heces- 
sity. The returns of such irregular ministrations 
were accordingly transmitted as before, to the 
secretary of government. By the continuance of 
this arrangement, some inconvenience was, un- 
doubtedly, occasioned ; to obviate which. Bishop 
James, in compliance with the wishes of the 
Governor-general in council, consented to issue 
the order adverted to in his communication to 
the archbishop. 
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XXX. 


On Ascension Day, May 15, Bishop James 
consecrated the chapel and burial-ground of 
Bishop’s College ; a ceremony which had been ex- 
pected with much interest by the Christian inha- 
bitants of Calcutta. The sermon was preached 
by Principal Mill, on whom the archbishop had 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 
Immediately after, a meeting was held of the 
College Council, and the plans finally arranged 
for erecting two buildings on the southern side, 
similar to the present wings, and so placed as to 
form a second court, fronting the river, like the 
present one. These buildings are calculated to 
afford accommodation for forty additional stu- 
dents. The expense of erecting them, it was 
expected, would be nearly met by the votes of 
credit which the bishop had at his disposal for 
this purpose ; one of 5,000/, from the Society for 
the Propagation*of the Gospel, and one of 3,000/. 
from the Church Missionary Society, a certain 
number of whose students were, in consequence, 
to become admissible at the college *. 

In the course of the month of June, Bishop 
James held in Calcutta an ordination, a con- 
firmation, and the visitation of the clergy. He 
then proceeded with his family up the river, on 
a tour to the northward ; but the rapid progress 
of disease sj^eedily aiTcsted him ; he w as compelled 


’ Mt'iiioir of Bishop James, p. 101. 
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to return, and to embark hastily on board a vessel chap. 
proceeding immediately to sea. Here he deter- 
mined to tender the resignation of his bishopric, 
after a certain date \ and to return to Eng- 
land. But within ten days from his leaving 
the Ganges, he sunk under his disorder, and 
again rendered the see of India vacant by the 
death of its bishop, for the third time within 
fourteen years. A fourth prelate. Dr. J. M. 
Turner, has now gone forth, again to undertake, 
single-handed, this most arduous of episcopal 
dignities. But surely the time is come, when 
the voice of humanity, as well as of duty, shall 
be heard ; and the overburthening toil and 
responsibility of this immense diocese be ap- 
portioned conformably to its separate political 
divisions. 


* Memoir of Bishop James, p, 1G9. 
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No. I. 

The following is the iiiscri])ti()n on the inoninncnt, appeN- 
erected to the meinovy of Swartz, by the Rajah of 
'riuijore : — No. i. 


To the Memory of the 

KUVEREND CHRISTIAN I'REDEIU(3 SWARTZ. 
Born at Sonnenbnrg of Neumark, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
the 26th of October, 172 * 6 , 
and died at Tanjore, the 13th of February, 1798, 
in the 72d year of his age. 

Devoted from bis early manhood to the office of 
Missionary in the East, 
the similarity of his situation to that of 
the first Preachers of the (JosjTel, 
produced in liim a peculiar resemblance to 
the simple sanctity of the 
Apostolic Character. 

Ills natural vivacity won the affection, 
as lus unspotted jirobity and purity of hf< 
alike comrnanflcd the 
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j> |i . reverence of the 

< 'hri'stian, Mahomedan, and Hindu ; 

No I. for .Suvcrei{rri Princes, Hindu and Mahoraedan, 

selected this humble Pastor 
as the meditnn of political negociation with 
1'he British (ioverninent ; 
and the very marble that here records his virtues 
was raised by 

the libel. il .iflection and esteem of the 
Baja (*f 'I'anjoie, 

Alalia Baja Serfojee. 


\(). II. 

No. II, On Fiiday, Deotiiibor lotli, llio fiuindation- 

Htoiic of l{isho]>\ College u.is laid l>\ Hisliop Aliddle- 
toii, amidst .1 great i-oiKouise of ju'rsons, incliidiiig 
many of (lie first distmetion, who wen' iiuiled to wit- 
m's.s (Ills iiili'n'htiiig solomnitN 'The following were 
till’ jii.tM rs used, and the proceedings winch took place 
on (lie oee.iMon : - 

“ Almighty God, the Fathei of onr Lord Je.siis Christ, 
we thy hninhle ser\anis, Before we enter njion the work, 
whieli we are now asseuihh-d to taki‘ in hand, imjilore 
thy grace and blessing. A\'e know that the designs of 
man ,i\ail not to th\ glory, unless lhe\ are accepted for 
the sake of th\ Simi, and are aidi'd li\ tii\ Holy Spirit. 
The offerings ol the rich and the counsels of the prudent 
ale .dike nnpiolilahle. it Fhon, in w liose hands are the 
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i Velios of all things, witliholdost tlic briglitnoss of tliy AIM’KN- 
j)ri's(MU’L‘. A oiiclisafo tlion, O Lord, to look down from 
lu avcii, in the abundance of lliy mercy, on our liearty H- 
desires to ad\ance tlu' kingdom of thy Son. Deliold 
ns hero surrounded by millions of our fellow men, who 
know not the name of Him, by whom aloiu' tluw can 
be saved, having their understandings darkiaied, and 
being sunk into sin and s{'nsualit\. Mo\<‘d with com- 
]iassion at this their slat(*, and desiring to impart to 
them tin blessc'il knowh‘dg<' and .sa\ ing lailh, whieh 
Thou hast niereifuily re\ealed to oursi‘l\es, W(' unIv thy 
favour to .in iiislilulion, ad.ij>t('d, as wr belieie, under 
thv gracious Pio\i(h nee, to the dillusion ol truth ami 
of consolation in a Sa\iour. In ths goodness, tluai, 

]irosper this our umleitaking, th.it so it m.i> ndoiUid to 
lh\ glory and to the sah.ation ol souls. \ ouehsafe to 
all, who shall belong to this seminary, thy especial 
gimlance and blessing. Li't those who sh.ill govern it 
lie e\er mindful of the solemn tiust eoinjiiitlecl to them, 
ami labour to maintain within its walls sound discipline 
and (’hnstian holines'.. Let thos^*, who shall be 
msiiuetors, es])i-c‘iall\ direct the minds of \outh to tlui 
"bjeets of their sacred e. tiling. Let the students grow 
u]i in graee, .and become <laily more and imtre disposed 
to lenounee .all seeiil.ar allurements in the hope of bt mg 
a( (e))ted instruments in advancing the kingdom of thy 
^'>n. J,i-i its learned men be might} in the Serijttines, 

.and so skilled in langu.tges, that they may iaitldnlly 
and inti'lligild v pi’ojxmnd thy Jloly \\tn<l Let its 
nnssioiijines go forth in meekm'ss, in p.itienee, .and in 
l<we unleigned, as tailhtul a]) 0 ''tles of .le'.us ( hrist • ami 
niuN .ill, who sh.ill ill an\ wa\ be .idmitteil to its bene- 
fits, Ite aetuatt <1 b\ unit\ of spint, and spc.ik the s.ime 
tiling: bt no sehisni'', or hmesn-s, oi dnismns, defe.at 
I) d 


>oi, II. 
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the end of their calling, or give occasion to the enemies 
of Christ to blaspheme: but let primitive truth and 
apostolical order and unwearied labours of love, be 
evidences that Thou art with them, and that thy Spirit 
has deigned to rest upon the spot from which they were 
sent. 0 Lord, we pray thee, accept this place unto 
thyself: let it be a school of pastors and teachers, for 
the work of the ministry and the edifying of the body 
of Christ; increasing more and more, until this land of 
darkness be illumined in all its recesses with the light 
of the everlasting Gospel, and the Gentiles, sitting 
down together in the kingdom of their common Re- 
deemer, shall glorify God for liis mercy. Hear us, we 
beseech Thee, for the sake of thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Amen. 

0 Lord, who alone puttest it into the hearts of sinful 
men to seek thy glory, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
been pleased t9 stir up in our Church and nation that 
zeal for the honour of tliy name, of which this institu- 
tion will be, as we trust, among the blessed fruits. Our 
fathers saw not in their day these manifestations of thy 
kingdom. More especially we bless Thee for all the 
labours of the Incorporated Society for tlio Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and particularly for the 
extension of their charitable designs to lliis quarter of 
the globe. We thank thee that it haUi pleased our 
most gracious sovereign to authorise (he collection of 
the alms of the pious throughout our native country, in 
aid of a desire to diffuse the light of the Gospel through 
those parts of the contiuent and islands of Asia, which 
are subject to Briti.sh authority. We acknou ledge it 
to have been of thy goodness, that other religious so- 
cieties and pubbe bodies ha\ c munificently contributed 
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to the furtherance of this Christian enterprise. Wc appkx> 
recount V’ith gratitude, that the supreme government of 
British India has, on behalf of the Honourable East No. ii. 
IndiA Company, and for the purposes of this institution, 
granted and assigned this spot, well adapted to the 
cultivation of sacred studies and to holy retirement. 

And we forget not to praise Thee for every manifesta- 
tion of good will to tliis design, whether it be from the 
rich and powerful, or from those who can only pray for 
its prosperity. Suffer not, O Lord, this zeal to abate, 
if, as wc trust, it be of Thee, and has been kindled by 
thy Holy Spirit: that when wc, who behold the be- 
ginning of this work, shall be gathered to our fathers, 
they, who shall come nftcr us, may gladly support and 
extend it. Raise up to this house, wc humbly beseech 
Thee, a never-failing succession of benefactors, who 
shall be animated with the spirit and views of its 
founders; and whose names may be perpetuated through 
all generations as of blessed memory, gnd their good 
di’cds be accepted at the throne of graces through the 
sole merits of our Lord and Savipur Jesus Christ. 

Amen'' 

“ 0 Lord Almighty, who has promised to be evermore 
with thy Church, militant here on earth, wc commend 
to thy especial guidance and protection that a])ostolical 
branch of it of which wc arc members, and wliich is 
now established in this country. And herein we juay 
for our most gracious sovereign Lord King George, and 
the wliole of the royal family ; for the ministers and 
dispensers of thy word and sacraments, nliercver dis- 
persed,, and for all congregations committed to their 
charge. More particularly, as ne are in duty bound, 
wc ask thy blessing on the Honourable the East India 
Ii d 2 
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APPEN- Company, and on the government of this great empire; 

on the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, the mem- 
No. 11. hers of the Supreme Council, and on all who act in au- 
thority under them; on the judges of the Sujireme 
Court ; on the magistracy, and on all ranks and orders 
of the people ; grant that in their respective stations 
they may be influenced by an unceasing regard for the 
improvement and happiness of the less favoured chil- 
dren of the same Creator; and so dispose their hearts, 
that the renown and dominion in these eastern regions, 
to which thou hast wonderfully exalted our nation, m^^ 
be found to have been among the counsels of thy 
vidcnce for the diflusion of thy saving and eternal truth. 
And suffer not, O Lord, this end to be retarded by any 
habitual violations of thy Gospel, among those who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians ; but teach us all to 
feel, that we are required to be examples to the unbe- 
lievers in purity, in piety, tond in charity. Furthermore, 
w'e ask, that thy choicest graces may be vouchsafed to 
those who arc called and sent to bear the tidings of sal- 
vation to the Gentiles. Endue them, 0 Lord, witli that 
power of thy wwd, with that holiness of life, and sin- 
gleness of heart, and freedom from the distraction of 
secular and parly views, which are the endowments of 
the true missionar)’, and which alone can call dowm thy 
blessing on his endeavours. Increase the number of 
those, who in this spirit are ready to devote themselves . 
ns apostles of thy blessed Son ; and may the house 
w hich we now build, be the fruitful parent of those, who 
having converted many to righteousness, shall shine as 
the stars for ever. Lastly, we commend to thy Holy 
Spirit ourselves, who are here assembled : in this, and 
in eveiy work of charity, may we find our hearts more 
deeply and surely engaged in thy service, and more 
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indifferent to the perishable concerns of the world. Let APPEN- 
* DIX 

every day bring us nearer unto Thee : let a more fervent 

love of Thee, a more profound adoration of thy great- No. ll. 
ness, and a warmer zeal for thy glory be the encou- 
ragement and reward of our imperfect endeavours to 
exalt thy name : nor let us forget that, a little while, 
and all which shall remain of our earthly career, shall 
be the fruits of our faith in Christ, and those works 
which follow us. These prayers we offer unto thee 
tlirough the sole mediation and merits of Jesus Christ, 

IP whose blessed name and words we sum up our pe- 
tid^dns : — 

Owr Father^ Sfc, 

'Then the following inscription was read from a brass 
plate : — 


Individusp. £t. Denedictae. Trinitati. (iloria. 

CoUegii. Misflionarii. 

Societatis. De. Propagando. Apud. Exteros. 
Evangelic. » 

Episcopalis. Auiem. Nuncupandi. 

Primum. Lapidein. Posuit. 

THOMAS. FANSHAW. EPISCOPUS. CALCUTfENSlS. 
Precibua. Adjuvante: Archidiacono. C»teroque. Clero. 
Respondente. Et. Faventc. Corona. 

Die. XV. Decembris. 

.Anno. Salutis. MDCCCXX. 

Britanniarum. RegU. Georgii. IV. Prime. 
Princeps.'IUe. Anguitisaimus. 

Quiun. Regentifl. Munere. Fongeretur. 

Literas. Societati. Benigne. Concessit. 

Quibus. Pionim. Eleemosynas. 

Per. Angliam. Universam. Petere. Licerct. 

Hob. in. Usus. Erogandas. 

Jn. Eosdem. Vir. Nobilissimus. 
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Franciscus. Marchio. De. Hastings. 
Rebus. Indicia. Feliciter. Praq)08itU8. 
Agri. Sexaginta. Bigas. Bengalenses. 
Ad. Ripam. Gangetis. Prope. Calcuttam. 
Nomine. Ccetus. Honorabilis. Mercatorura. 
Anglicorum. 

Chartulis. Assignavit. 

Societas. Vero. De. Promovenda. Doctrina. 
Christiana. 

Particcps. Consilii. Facta. 
Grandcm. Est. Largita. Pecuniam. 

111a. Itidem. Missionaria. 

(Jui. Nomen. Ab. Ecclesia. Ductum. 

Nc. Tali. Tantoqiie. Decssct. Incepto. 
Par. Munus. Ultro. Detulit. 

Christi. Non. Sine. Nurninc 
LtTta. Ilicc. Fuissc. Primordia. 
Credant. Agnoscant. Posteri. 

Amen. 


Tlieii the i)lato was deposited, and the stone was laid, 
the Bisliop j)ronoimcing : — 

In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, one God blessed for ever, I lay this, the 
foundation stone of the Episcopal Mission College of 
the Incorjiorated Society for tfie Propagation of the 
(fospel in Foreign Parts, to be commonly called and 
known as “ Bishop’s College, near Calcutta.” 

O Father Almighty, through whose aid we have now 
commenced this work of chaiity, we bless Thee that wc 
have lived to tliis day ; O prosper the work to its con- 
clusion ; and grant that so many of us as thy provi- 
dence shall presene to witness its solemn dedication, 
may join together in heart and in spirit in praising thy 
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name, and in adoring thy mercy, and in supplicating appen- 
tliy favour to this house evermore ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. No. ii. 

The peace of God, &c. &c. 


No. III. 

Portion of a Letter, forming part of a volume intended No. III. 
for publication, and addressed to Ravimohun Rog, 
by T. F, Middleton, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 

Sir, 

The point suggested by the perusal of your tracts to 
iny earliest consideration is, what is the authority of 
the whole volume, whic!^ ‘Christians receive as the 
word of God, or as Divine revelation ; J)ut this is con- 
nected with the previous question, whether any revela- 
tion was to be expected. The latter point, supposing it 
to be matter of doubt, should, of course, be first 
attended to; for if revelation be really impossible, it 
were useless to examine the character and pretensions 
of that which we profess to have received ; and even 
a high degree of improbability would impose tlie neces- 
sity of the strongest proof, that such alleged revelation 
came from God. Notwithstanding this arrangement, 
it may be convenient • to state in what way the main 
enquiry arises out of your avowed opinions. 

With respect, then, to the extent, in which you 
receive the Christian Scriptures, it is possible, that 
since the publication of your first tract you may have 
seen cause to go furtlier than you ventured to do at 
• U 
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APPRN- tlie outset ; though of this I find not any unequivocal 
declaration. In the introduction of that tract, in a 
iNo. ill, passage already cited, you speak of some, who require 
from persons claiming to be Christians “ only an ad- 
herence to the doctrines of Christ as taught by himself, 
without insisting on an implicit confidence in those 
of the apostles;” and you make this distinction your 
own, by adopting tl\e opinion of the liability of the 
aj)osllcs to mistake and error, like other men, except 
when speaking from inspiration,” and subjoin what you 
consider as instances in a note. It is obvious, that 
such an exception, so undefined, would make the whole 
volume of the New Testament, except when Christ is 
rejircsented as the speaker, wholly useless for the proof 
of cither precepts or doctrines. The “ Precepts of 
Jesus,” indeed, understood as sayings actually deli- 
vered by Clirist, could be drawn only from the four 
Evangelists ; but in the dia^nons into which that 
publication has led you, which are so multifarious 
as to involve almost every part of Scripture, I observe, 
that though you somewhat relax in your mistrust of the 
Acts and the Epistles, they make no considerable 
figure : ycju cite them in a very few instances to show 
that your opinions have even their countenance, and 
in one place you observe', that the authority of the 
apostles having been brought against you, you think 
yourself justified in citing two texts from the E])istles, 
(I Cor. XV. 24 — 28, and Col. i. 15), altliough you 
“ should be contented to deduce your arguments from 
the direct authority of Jesus himself.” 

It is true, that in your appendix to your Second 
Appeal, No. 2, “ On the references made to the Old 


’ Second .Vpiveal, p. 1 6. 
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Testament in support of the Deity of Jesus,” you APPEN 
examine such citations as you find tliem compared 
\\ith passages, not only of the Gospels, but of the No. ill 
Epistles; still, the general impression will be, espe- 
cially when your notion of the fallibility of the apostles 
is recollected, that yon do not even yet receive with 
equal confidence all the books of Scripture ; and your 
native readers may be led to exclude, that the Acts 
and the Epistles, though holy books, are rather to bo 
considered in the light of those Poorans and Tnntras, 
which unfortunately have not had any respectable com- 
mentator, and are, therefore, not admissible in evidence 
of the genuine Brahminical doctrines *. In fact, I do 
not discover in your tracts any thing like a reason 
for your receiving any part of the Christian Scriptures, 
unless it be your high and just admiration of the pre- 
cepts of Christ; and even in this you seem not to 
consider, that the saying of Christ rest upon the autho- 
rity of the reporters ; auH the authority of St. Luke, 
from whose Go.spel three-eighths of the i)rccepts 
are taken, must be as good for tlie Acts of the 
Apostles as it is for the Go.spel called by his name ; 
for of both he was the author, with this ditlercnce, that 
what he relates of our Saviour he could know only 
from others; while of much which he tells of the 
a])ostles he was an cyc-witncss. I was, indeed, sur- 
j)rised to observe, that in addressing your countiy^inen, 

(ycHir avowed object in your first tract) you did not state 
the grounds on which you offered them religious in- 
struction drawn from such a source, and called upon 
them to receive what must be revolting to their preju- 
dices. It seems as if you had trusted to their intuitive 
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APPEN- perception of truth, or, in default of that, to their habit 
of dispensing with inquiry ; or it may be, that you 
No, III. yourself have no distinct conception, why we receive 
the Christian Scriptures, otherwise than as ancient 
books, which have come down to us by tradition. I 
conceive it, therefore, to be proper, that I should lay 
before you something of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of our sacred writings ; indeed, this will be indis- 
])ensable, as I mean totpiote them indiscriminately in the 
course of tlie following discussions ; and to this subject 
1 pur|)osc to devote the whole of my next letter. 

The subject of my present address will be the possi- 
bility and antecedent probability of revelation ; you do 
not, indeed, call either of tliese into (juestion ; what 1 
have already adduced in this letter exonerates you from 
all such suspicion. Notwithstanding this avowal, the 
consideration of this subject will be seen to fall witliin 
Uie ])lan of my present undertaking. At the same time, 
I should observe, that though you speak of a Divine 
revelation as something which really exists, you fre- 
(pienlly drop expressions, which indicate, that you 
should distrust an alleged revelation, which could not 
Iw made l<» quadrate wdth your preconceived o])inions. 
You have a very reimirkable pass^ige to this efluct in 
the introductum already (pioted ; “ to those, w ho aro 
not biassed by prejmlice, and who are hy the yrave of 
(iml open to conviction, a simple enumeration and 
sUitement of the respective tenets of diflerent sects may 
be a sudicieut guide to direct their inquiries, in ascer- 
tiiining which of tlnuu is the most consistent with the 
sacretl iraiiilionxj and most iicceptahle to common 
nenxe.'' By the “ sacred traditions'’ you probably 
mean the Chri.stian rcN elation, though as used by an 
.uUocate of the Vinlant, lire tenn is somew hat etjuivocal ; 
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ut I am surprised at one of the effects, which yon apprn- 
scribe to Divine grace ; that a mind enlightened by 
t, and tlius “open to conviction,” will be enabled to No. HI. 
scertain, what is “ most acceptable to common sense.” 
lurcly, Sir, this would be strange tlieology in any 
chool ; common sense, it seems, is so impotent and 
apricious and miserable a thing, that without Divine 
yace, it knows not even what it* will accept; and yet 
ts acceptance of the tenets proposed to it is indis- 
»ensable to give them the validity of tmth ; that they 
ire “ inconsistent with the sacred traditions” is not 
n itself enough, lliis is not to deny the possibility 
>f revelation : but 1 much fear, that with your pre- 
:onceived opinions of what nature a revelation should 
>e, and to what object it should be directed, it might 
IS well have been impossible, and common sense IcB to 
Uelf. There are many hints interspersed through your 
iracts which are of a stniilar tendency. 

It is not, how'ever, in reference to, such passage* 
that I proceed to the subject of tliis letter. You in- 
form the ])ublic, and I hear it witjj concern, that you 
are acquainted “ with several Etiropeann and Asiatics, 
who doubt the possibility of revelation With respect 
to the former I had no knowledge or suspicion of the 
fact ; but knowing it, iU4 I now do, on your authority, 

I conceive, that I ought not, in a work directed to 
a review of your writings, to pass over it in silence ; 
it deejdy affects the well-being o( some, who arc called 
by llic Christian name;, and the notion may gain 
slrengtli by notoriety, even though it lias not your 
sanction, if it pass unquestioned. 

Your “ European and Asiatic” friemls seem to have 
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APPKN- carried their Deism, or whatever it may be called, even 
further than the enemies of revelation have usually 
No. Ilf. done in England; of whom few, I believe, have pre- 
tended to doubt the possibility of revelation, whatever 
pains they may have taken to throw discredit on the 
Christian Scriptures. Morgan, a writer of that school, 
and of considerable celebrity, when it was in its highest 
vogue, admits, “ thaj God may, if he think fit, com- 
municate his will by immediate inspiration, or* super- 
natural illumination; yea, and that, w'hich he thus 
communicates, may come with evidence equal to a 
mathematical demonstration At the same time, ho 
intimates his belief, that no such revelation can be 
[)roved to have been given. Chubb, another of the 
same fraternity, says, “ When men are sunk into gross 
ignorance and error, and arc greatly vitiated in their 
affections and actions, God may, for any reason 1 can 
sec to the contrary, kindly interfere by a special appli- 
, cation of his power and providence, and reveal to man 
sucli useful truths, as otherwise tliey might be ignorant 
of, or might not attend to ; and also lay before them 
such rules of life, as they ought to walk by, and like- 
wise press their obedience with proper motives, and 
thereby lend them to repentance and refemnation 
And liord Bolingbroke observes, that “ an extraordinary 
action of God on the human mind, which the word 
inspiration is used to denote, is not more inconceivable 
than tlie ordinary action of mind on body, or of body 
on mind ; and tliat it is impertinent to deny tlio exist- 
ence of any phenomenon, merely because we cannot 
account for it ; though, as he adds with equal propriety, 


• U'land’s View of Deistjcal Writers, I. p. 147- 
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“ it would be silly to assume inspiration to be tnie, APPEN- 
bccause God can act mysteriously, that is, in a way 
unknown to us, on his creature man\” He even No. HI. 
acknowledges, that “ wdien a revelation hath all the 
authenticity of human testimony, when it appears con- 
sistent it all its parts, and when it contains nothing 
inconsistent mih any real knowledge we have of the 
Supreme all-perfect Being and of natural religion, such 
a revelation is to be received with the most profound 
reverence, with the most entire submission, and wiili 
tlie most unfeigned tlianksgiving This last con- 
cession amounts to overy thing which the Christian 
desires; but no where in these j)assages is there any 
pretence of the impomhilHy of revelation, whatever 
doubts may be cast upon the reality of that which we 
rt'ceive. And wherefore should the possibility bo 
called in question ? If God cannot reveal his will to 
man, he has not the power even of man his creature, 
who unfolds his purposes and desires at any moment 
nith the utmost facility. If God cannot reveal 
self, it will imply, that wc clearly apj)rehcnd all the 
ways in which ideas are communicable to the human 
mind, and that no one of those can be conceived to exist 
in the case supposed. If the infinite mind cannot acton 
finite mind, it is, at least, contrary to the analogy, 
which obtains in the material world, and which, 
perhaps, is of the two the less ccnceivable. If God 
cannot communicate his will to the sentient and ra- 
tional beings of his creation, they are alUigetlicr inde- 
pendent of him. In a word, if revelation be impossible, 
it will follow, cillier tliat the power of God lias a limit 
fixed to it, not by any contradiction in the nature of 


‘ Leland, II. p. 17 
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APPKN things, (such as that a thing should be and not be at the 
same time) and therefore, that he is not omnipotent; or 
No. HI. course of nature framed by himself ig 

inconsistent with the free exercise of his own attri* 
butes ; which is absurd : or else, lastly, that there is an 
eternal fitness of things absolutely independent of God, 
who, therefore, is not supreme. 

If, however, there be few, who doubt the possibility j 
of Revelation, there are many who do not distinctly 
that the condition of man requires it : they hold that 
reason is suflicient to direct him in his duties, and to 
make known to him all which really concerns him; 
they have convinced themselves, and would fain per- 
suade others, that man naturally perceives the diil’ercnce 
between right and wrong, aiul that in the natural exer- 
cise of this discrimination he will iilways be able to 
satisfy the condition of his being, and ilie relation in 
which he staiuls towards (iod. In this case, the doc- 
of religion will be regarded as impositions on 
Ira&an liberty, and lievelation itself be questioned, as 
not being actually required. It may be proper, then, 
in a very few words, to discuss tliis question of the 
sufficiency of reason to the moral and spiritual wants of 
man. 

It may be observed of those who hold such t>pinions, 
that while they exalt the human faculties, they equally 
depress the Being who gave them, and lower the standard 
of human responsihilily. Tlu*y argiu*, that the relation 
which is said by the advoealos of religion to subsist 
between (iod and man, cannot have been tndy repre- 
sented ; that tlie Almighty will not rigidly exact all that 
divines and moralists j)ronounce to he according to his 
law; that human nature is \\hat he himself has made 
it, that the passions and c\il propensities of man, if 
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they must so be caUed, arc a part of his constitution; appeN- 
and that witli all the blindness and ignorance of our 
nature, he, who uses such faculties as God has given No. HI. 
him, and especially he, who abstains from doing injury 
to otliers, has nothing to apprehend ; that acts of great 
generosity and kindness arc done by men, who think 
little about religion ; and that the world, so far as 
appears, woidd be better without it, es])ccially as the 
conflicting tenets of philoso])hers do not lead to any 
breaches of charity ; in truth, their .schemes of Deism 
and your theory of Christianity are directed to pretty 
much the same conclusions : “ peace and ha})}nness” i.H 
the motto of both ; and neither looks beyond tlie jue- 
sent world. 

Upon the actual state of the relation b(‘tw(*on God 
and man I may take oj)portunity to speak hereafter ; 
in iho mean time let us examine the powers of reason 
as displayed independently of the influence of religion. 

I cannot, however, consent to admit any iufereucol,? . 
from the writings or the lives of modem Deists; noit 
that I think tlicm in general such as to afford any 
.‘*uj)]mrt to the notion of the suflicicncy of reason. Such 
instances are not fairly adduced. Men may now write 
Well and justly upon moral subjects, without faith in 
religion, ])ro\idod they are content to di8j)cn8c with 
motives, and humanly to tell what is right, precisely as 
persoiiiS who are unable, or Um idle, to follow the dc* 
monstrations of tlieorems in the Newtonian philosophy, 
may safely adojit the result, and afl’cet to despise the 
process, by which alone it could ha\e been deduced. 

'Ihc sciolist in philosophy owe.s nothing to mathematics; 

})rcci8<‘ly as the moralist, wh<) lives in the meridian light 
of Christianity, owes nothing to the Gospel ; that is to 
say, tliat both would have been ignorant of tlicir re- 
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AriM’A- Kpoclivo subjects, if they bad been left wholly to Iheni. 
selves; nor can either of tlicni stand Ids ground, if lu- 

No. III. meet with o])])osition : the one cannot utter a syllabli' , 
in defenei; of his ])hilosoj)hical positions, if they l)o 
denied ; and the other has nothing to say for his mural j 
doctrines, if he meet with a ])erson, who on the wliule 
]>ref(Ts to li\ e according to nature. It is not, howe\er, ; 
my meaidng, that infulel moralists do alwa}s a\iiil j 
tlicmselv(‘s r\en of the cu/o7//v/u//v establislh d b} Ue\c- 
laliun so far as tluw might ; but onls tliat it is dilhciilt 
in such a c.ise to keep the indepemh'ul deductions of 
reason distincl from knowledgi* already fimiliar tons, 
and derived from a dillerenl source. Christianity has 
shed its light upon human life, upon the ojMidon«, the 
habits, the \iews, ami the judgments of men, and is 
bU'mh'd with them, whether (hey cordially r(cei\e it or 
not; and no other solution (.in be given of the fad, 
that the rel.itions o( Iile, its diitii'sand its charitii'.s, liold 
a di'gri'e ol impoit.ima* even among our unbelievers, 
which was utteil\ unknown among tlie wisest and best 
nun, who li\ed before tlu‘ era of the (lospel. Still 
there is a proud disdain of bmng thought ti) be nndei 
any obligation to it, it is much the same kind of pei- 
MTseness, as that wliieli shoiihl induce a nnn to Jiass 
all the (bus of his life in a d.uK t hambei, .md to pursue 
his occupation by moonlight, for the s.itistai tion of sa\ - 
ing tli.it lit' owed nothing to the Min ; and this, after 
.ill, would not be tine. 

The ([iiestion, therefori', is more properl} limited to 
the (Mse of those, who ha\e no(,ore\en cannot ha\e, 
enjo\ed e\en the rcllected light of Chiislianils . 'I’he 
fonner of tliese cl.isses will hardl\ einluace the lollowei.s 
ol .Moll. mimed , tiu' Koian contains siuitmients, llo.iting 
indeed onl\ In le and thcic inci a wide i \p.ins(', which 
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jssundlv would not liavc Bcon toiiiid in it, if tho AIM’KN- 
Andnan cliii'lLiin hud li\nl Indore the appeaniiiei' of n’l 
(’}iii''l, But the Hindoos, the Ohinese, and many otliiT 
nations may he fairly 


No IV. 

riii, lollowm^' loiter was uiitlmi ]>y Mr. Mill, the N*' !'- 
lameipal of the eolh’i^o, shortly after tin' ileatli of 
Bl^hop Middlel»>n. It i^ iii''i'ited heie, as eontainin}^ a 
\ariet\’ of interesting" and impoilant <letads on siil>jeets 
iK'.irly connected with tin* desii^ns of tin' Society for 
Propa^^atin;.," the (iospel; and, amon^ them, a \alnahl(‘ 
notice respecliiio the S> ro-Malahaiic Chnrc'h. 

Ajmmt Juhj '>{}, IH'2'2. 

Ilf \ 1 IfLN D SlIJ, 

I he Iniio inters al that has elapsi'd hetwc'cn my last 
i' tier, aniioinn iii^" oni arrisal in India, and tin’ po'sent, 
lia^ not, I tnisi, hien nnderslofxl hy the Society, as 
I'OK ( ( dinj^r I'loiii .iii\ nant of respect to them, or of 

0 e ird to tin 11 (»h)ec|s .111(1 iiitcie''ls III this countiy. 

1 \(I\ thiiio H college lia\ niK heeii hitherto 

Iiansacted hctwiin the Bidiop ol (’akntta and the 

( irt\ . .nnl the ( oncein of tin- piiin ipal and professors 
111 Its .idiiiinistialioii ha\in^' h« cii, h\ the iiatun* of 
till'' arranyt nient, ''U^'pf nded till the return of the ap- 
jooid "I iluli s lioio IhiLdainl, it is (ih\i(ais that we 
h id liitU or nothin^ to lejioit, l)e’'ide the (.ontiiiuan(.e oj 
1 • 
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APPKN- what we had announced before — the necessary study of 
languages, and other important and preliminary duties 
No IV. of our station. The few articles of intelligence that 
went beyond this, we thought we might safely leave 
to the bishop’s correspondence— embracing doubtless 
every thing in which the infant interests of our esta- 
blishment were even remotely concerned. 

' Rut, sir, the severe and unexpected loss we have jw 

sustained, makes a total change in our condition in 
resjiect. It would be useless and irrelevant in 
attempt to commemorate to the Society, a ^ha^ter 
whose splendid talents and virtues they have^^ long 
and so worthily appreciated. But the loss of him to 
UH at this critical time, when the institution, which his 
<'nlighiened zeal had projected, and watched over 
hitherto, was on the point of commencing its regular 
labours— is one which, while we acknowledge the 
secret wisdom of the Divine dispensation here, and 

% deavour to rise to the necessity it imposes, we feel 
&t we can scarcely loo much deplore. Under these 
circumstances, it l)ecomcs our duty to make a more 
^ particular return of ohr past and present proceedings ; 
' and even thosfc points of local and minute information, 
which at a less extraordinaiy' season might be addressed 
to the bishop only (or in his absence to the archdea- 
con), are now, on our founder’s decease, proper to Ik 
submitted to the immediate consideration of the Society 
The attention of my colleague and myself was nc 
cessarily drawn at first to the study of the Hindostanet 
—a language, the Hindoo basis of which, diversified ir 
dialect, is the vernacular longue of that extensive 
crntral district of North India from which I am non 
writing, and which in its mixed slate with Persian am 
Arabic, has l)ecn, ever since the Mogul conquests, th< 
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general medium of communication in every other part of appen- 
ihc country, in nearly the same manner, and with the 
same varieties, as the French in the several parts of the No- tv. 
European continent. In addition to this, Mr. Alt had 
lately, at the suggestion of our lamented bishop, 
undertaken the study of the Bengalee^ the vernacular 
language of the Hindoo population in the eastern pro- 
of Bengal Proper, totally distinct in construction 
idiom from the Hindoo before mentioned. My 
0irll attention had been from tlie beginning chiefly 
devotaito the Sanscrity the ancient Brahminical lan- 
guagt^^ which all the terms of Hindoo religion and 
philosophy are contained, and by which alone we can 
hope to understand that singular system of opinions, to 
which the whole of this vast population is enslaved. 

Tins, togedier with maintaining and improving my pre- 
vious acquaintance with Arabic and Persiany the lan- 
guages of theology and literature to all the better part 
of the Maliomctan inhabitants, made, up with mo||jP^ 
ordinary pursuits and studies, my principal occuj)atid^' 
in the country. , 

It will be evident to the Soci^y that of these live 
necessary languages, tlierc is none, with the exception 
of the second, which is learnt with greater advantage 
at Calcutta than at any other place : the first and two 
last are better acquired in the regions adjoining Delhi 
and Agra ; the Uiird in every place (as Benares, Oujein, 

Poona, &c.) where the Brahmins have the ascendancy. 

Hearing therefore distinctly, that my official duties 
would not commence till after a year, and knowing that 
from that time they would detain me necessarily within 
the immediate neighbourhood of the presidency, I ob- 
lained (after eight months’ residence in Bengal) our late 
bishop’s approbation for visiting a friend at Poona, 

E e 2 
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Ai»i>KN. whom the event has connected more intimately with the 
concerns of our establishment than I then expected, 
No. IV. and for taking in my way several parts (interesting 
in another view) of the coast of Malabar. Being, there- 
fore, supplied with letters from his lordship to Cochin, 
and to archdeacon Barnes at Bombay, I embarked at 
the end of October last year, and arrived at the former 
])ort in November, with the intention of visiting 
Christians of St. '^Tliornas, as they have been very 
rally called, in the interior. # 

I trust I shall not barely be excused, but couMlMr 
as performing a duty to the Society, in ei||||pi^ a 
little on the subject of that singidar communion. For a 
(dmreh, subsisting like theirs, if not from thd tipostolical 
age (a tradition justly suspected), at Icasl'from the ages 
immediaUdy succeeding, whose members have been 
recognised as a <listinct and respected class of the com- 
inunity, in the very heart of Hindooisra, for more thto 
fifteen centuries, is a jdienomenon which cannot but 
claim the attention of ever}' one engaged in the propa- 
gation of the (fospel in this country, and is itself a most 
satisfllOtory answer to the many w ho contimd, tliat its 
|>cniMmenl reception by any class of respecUible natives, 
is an im|K)S8ibiIity, 

'Ilie Christians of St. Tlionias, though evidently 
Indian themselves in origin, as in complexion and lan- 
guage, (which is tlie Malayalim,) have received their 
orders, with tlreir liturgies and ecclesiastical traditions, 
from the more ancient parent church in Syria. Accord- 
ingly (notwithstanding tlte inaccurate later rumours 
concerning them, which seem with many to have super- 
sedcrl the excellent and laborious accounts of their 
former history, given by Dr. Michael Geddes, and by 
Iax Croze,) they resemble, in Uieir form of govenimenl, 
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cverr other aucient church of which we have any know- appkn- 

Df \ 

ledge, by which Christianity has been planted in the 
midst of idolaters : neither in the three orders (to which No. iv. 
they have superadded many of confessedly inferior au- 
thority) do they differ from the Western Church, except 
that tlie deacons exerci.se fewer of the proper functions 
of tlie catanars or presbyters, than custom has allowed 
^^em among us. It were happy if, with this apostolical 
regimen, of which tliey arc most carefully tenacious, 
tbe^ had prcsened uniformly unimpaired the funda- 
articles of the Christian faith ; but the unliappy 
dki^i respecting the person and natures of our Lord, 
which, beginning willi verbal fpiestions, ended with 
dividing the Oriental Churches into two opposite erro- 
neous confeBsious, have extended their evil intlucnct; to 
the Church in Malabar. It is evident from the accounts 
that La Croze has detailed with his usual candour and 
sagacity, that at tlie time when the l\)rluguese were 
forcing the Romish usurpation, with |ill its noveltiog^y 
upon them ; they were, like the see of Babylon to whi^ 
they adhered, Ncstorian. Al^ it i^ evident also, that 
those bishops and priests from Syria, by whose ^sist- 
ance, half a century after, they were enabled, for the 
greater part, to throw ofl’ that usuqjation, and recover 
tlieir ancient ecclesiastical independence, were from the 
see of Antioch, tlie most opposed to that heresy being 
Jacobites. And this is accordingly the creed of all the 
independent part of the Syro-Malabaric Church at tliis 
day, who are under a metropolitan bishop of tlieir own 
nation. Tliese correspond witli the Church in Antioch : 
like Uiem have the anti-catholic expression (to say the 
least) in use, of tlie two natures forming one nature ; and 
unanimously hold tlie Ncstorian duality of persons in 
the utmost detestation. The other great division of this 
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Ai’i’i'N- Church, who remain under that forced subjection to Uie 
vis' ll, see of Hume, thougli they have still priests of their oun 
IV. nation, and their litur^^ in Syriac, printed at Home for 
their use, have all their superior goveniors sent to them 
fnjiii Iuiroj)e, and are in a singular state of schism : tim 
Portuguese archhishf)p of Cranganore, a suflragaii of 
(ioii, still claiming them as his charge, while this ri^Oit 
is denied hy the Pr(>]>aganda Society at Home, who ha\e 
constantly sent out Italian \icars apostolic, and now 
latterly an Irish hishoj), residing at \'cra])oli, to rule 
them. 'I’hese unfortunate Churches, still siifhcienlly 
proud of their ancient character to feel for their present 
degradation, \et under the terror of the exclusive pre- 
tensions to Catholicism and infallihility, submit ])arllv 
to the oiu’, ])arlly to the other, oi these oj)posite 
claimants. 

It is th(' former and happier division of this singular 
])i'ople, t<t wlioiii we look with the greatest intircst and 
hopi', as those >\h(ts(‘ recovery and rise to their earlv 
]irimitiM‘ character will, as we may confidentlv (‘X])ecl, 
bring widi it the emancipalion of tin' rest. From their 
veutTttble metropolitan, Mar Dionysius, who is exerting 
himself in various wavs lor tin* improvement of h!'> 
clergy and people, 1 had the liapjiiness ot hearing very 
Wiirin e\j)r<’ssinns ot n'sjnat and all.ichment to tiu' 
(diurch of Ihigland, and our late regretted bidiop, 
whos(’ interviews with himself, and mutual pn'seiits, he 
evideiitlv rememben'd with grv'ut satisfaction. I received 
Imtli from him, ami several of hi.s clergy, copies of the 
New 'restament, and other works in Syriac, which 1 
hope, at no distant lime, to deposit in our college library. 
The readings of these copies (of which I collated iiianv 
niitie at di/lerent ( linrclie.s for seven of the more n*- 
markahle passages! add hut lillle to the iiitiuanation 
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juil'li-'lit'd by Piolossor Adler on this subject; they arc 
tliirlly remarkable fur a {jfross interjmbilion in some 
Ncstorian copies, in lleb. ii. 0. and a careful expunc- iv. 
lum of this, with an omission equally unauthorised, 
ihoii^di not so impious in meaniii'^, by the o]>posite 
p.iit\ : and the\ cuiiously exemplifv the elfect ol con- 
tiar\ rieresu’s in pri's('ryinj^, as \m‘11 as indirectly con* 
jirminJ^^ the f^eneral inte^uity of the sacred text. Ihe 
want nf 1 John \. tb vcxet])! in one copv interpolated 
by the Romanists', ami of the history at the bei^duninfr 
of .lohn \ni. is common to all. 

Till' ]>eisoii> to w horn I was chielh imh-bled for my 
intercourse luilh \\ith the juu'sts and lait> ot this extiM- 
ttrdinary ])ei>ph! (of wlntso Indian lan^ma^m 1 was wholly 
i^Mioranl.) were ihivi' cleiXMiieii of tlie Cburcdi of Rn^^* 
land resident at C'oU\am in 'riavancoie, ami actiNely 
t nqihwed in superintending^ the colle^o* and the jiaro* 
ehial schools: the former of w Inch, b\ the ^o-ant of the 
Heathen j^^)\irnment of that counti\,^the latter, by the 
desire and contribution of these Christians tln'insclyes, 

'have b«'en recently established in tlimr community. 
Sin^Milar as sneb a superinteiideuce may appear, and 
almost unprei e<lent<’(l, there is nothing in it, as exer- 
cised bv these ch'i^wmen, which opposes the order, 

• ilher of that J 'q)iscopal Church tlu-y visit, or, as far as 
I am capable of judging, of that to which they thein- 
st l\ es belong. For the /hrwer, they e«Ttainly d«) nothing 
but by the e\pre.s.s sanction of the metropolitan cimsult- 
ing and em])lo\ing them : their list* of the Anglican ser- 
Mce for lliem>ehes and families at out* ol his chapt ls, is 
agreeable tu the Catholic practice of th(‘Kc (Christians 
,wh(» allowed the same tioO years ago t.» the Portuguese 
pri. sis, ;is to pt i.soii> rightly ami canonically ordained, 

• \ tn while lhe> were resisting their usur|)atioiis), and is 
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totally imcrmnected with any purj>osc of obtruding e\ en 
that liturgy upon the Syrian Clmrch ; while tlicir con- 
duct witli respect to those parts of the Syrian ritual and 
practice, which all Protestants must condemn, is that 
of silence, which, without the a])pearance of appr()\al, 
leaves it to the gradual inllucnce of the knowledge now 
disseminating itself to undermine, and at leng\h, l>v 
regular authorit} , to remox e them. Fur the hitter^ w hich 
invohes the inon* immediate and far more sacred diitv 
of the two, though no opportunity for the display of this 
has yet existed in this native government, without the 
Coiii|)any’s territory, and the limits of the operation of 
our Indian CMmrch establishment hitherto, }et 1 believe 
they fully acknowledge that episeM>j)al lelatiim and juris- 
diction, to which the\, c([ually with mvself, or with any 
chaplain of the (’oinpany, are spiritually subject. What- 
ever suspicion ma> aiis«* on this head from the avow(‘d 
ecclesiastical princi|des of too many who support their 
rcspecti'd Sotm'ty (the Church Missionary Society) in 
Kngland, 1 cannot, if 1 may be allowed the e\j)ression 
of my own judgment in tliis way, extend the same sus- 
picion to them. For it appears plainly impossible that 
men of j)iely and integrity (such as 1 am persuaded 
these are) should thus support and act upon the ancient 
j)riuciples of unity and order in another Church, without 
at least cfpially regarding them in their own. 

In slating these points respecting the S\ro-Indian 
Church to the Society, 1 do little more than repeat 
w hat I had before stated at greater length to Bishop 
Middleton: and it is not among the least of the losses 
that I have sustained from his lanumtcd and unforeseen 
departure, that I have been deprived of hearing from 
liiuiself an ojvinion on these subjects; on some of which 
h(' alone was competent to decide, and on all of which 
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]\'\s interest in this j)COj)lo, and extensive acquaintance APl’KN- 
AMth their concerns, ancient and modem, enabled liiin 
to decide so well. I had tlie satisfaction, however, of ‘N‘>- IV. 
rcceixin^^ from him, in reply, a full a]q)rol)ation of my 
taiquiries, with remarks of his own: as, indeed, betore 
np (le])artnro from ('alcntta, I had heard him express 
a wi''h, that the large collections of MSS. he had him- 
^elf made in Malabar, might at some future time pro- 
ceed from (lur college prc'ss ; and .‘'peak of sending lor 
SM'iac t\pes (together with the Arabic, Nagree, and 
other Eastern t\pes wante<l by tin’ establishment) l<>r 
that purpose. 1 am not at this nnnnent acapiaintcMl 
with the distinction ofthos(‘ MSS., which, together w ith 
those dejiosited by the late Dr. (’. Ibichanan in the 
library of Canibiidge, and a few w ithin our possession 
in India, com])ose, I belie\(*, nearly all tin' monuments 
which Europeans lia\e eyer obtained of this singular 
society. 

.Mong the whole of this coa.st, fnuii (/ape Comorin to 
Calicut, then^ exists another class of Christians, totally 
distinct from either of the two divisions of the fonner 
Church (though Eiiropeaii.s who do not visit the interior 
too lVe(|uenlly confound them, to the great injury of the 
Syrians). d’hese are all persons of the fishermen’s 
caste, which further north is Pagan, whom the Portu- 
guesc, on their first landing, found little diflicnlty in 
persuading to submit to be baptized, and embrace their 
modes of worship. These poor ]K*ople liyo in grc'at 
Ignorance, repeating the Latin ritual like rollers of the 
.sime cla.ss in tin* south of Europe, and arc subject to 
the Portuguese bishoj) of Cochin. Ear beyond the 
n gions which contain these, from Mangalore northward 
to the (loa country, lie the most numerouH remains of 
the con\erb made by Francis Xavier, and other Portu- 
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AlM’KN- f5mcse missionaries of the sixteenth century. Tlu> 
character of these is j^enerally respectable as compared 
IV. with tlieir Ifeatlien and Mahometan neighbours: though 
in all their ideas, and their mode of considering even 
the sacred mysteries of Christianity, they rather resoiu. 
ble Hindoos than Christians; in the paganism of their 
rites, exceeding greatly the Romanists of the western 
world, and e\eu retaining the distinction of easier 
among themselves, 'Fheir jaistois, who are all of the 
half Rortugm se half Imlian race, sent to them from 
floa, are little disposecl or rptalified to renio\e these 
evils, and a])pear to hohl their people in the utmost 
cont('ni])t. A few Italian Carnndite missionaries sta* 
tifnied in tlie Canaresc country, far suq)assing these 
country pastois in intelligence and gi neral character, 
only serv(; to shew’ more strongl\ the inelFicacy of that 
corrupt form of religion, when exhibited in the most 
fa\ouiMl)le shape, to jiroduce any good elli'ct in this 
country, d he city of (Joa now’ presents a most remark- 
able spectat le. Its splendid cathedral, clnirchos, con- 
vents, kc, now’ stand insulated ;is in the country, no 
retantluil existing of that })opuh)Us city w ith which they 
W'cre ouci' suiToundcd. I’hc new' city, Fan|am, i.s a 
conipamtivoly mean place: the impiisiium, too well 
known for its atrocities in the cases of F. I'.phiaim 
Neves, M. Dellon, &c. is now mouldering to ruins, 
w ithout the least prospect of ^eco^(Ty. It is said that 
all the Fairopcan I'ortugucsc, W'ho refuse to take the 
oaths to the new' govennucnl, which is a government of 
half-castcs, w ill be banished the country; and in this 
miiuber the arclihishoj) jirimate is included. To this 
prelate, the kindness i>f the conmuuuler atCamuiorc had 
gnen inch tiers; and I rocci\ed considerable altenliims 
fiom liiin during my sta\. 1 Iuinc bad the satisfaction 
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(if sending him since a copy of Uic bishop’s sermon, on 
l.iOngtlio foundation of the college at Calcutta 

From GoJi 1 ])rocco(lefl bv sea to Bombay, and tbence IV. 
to Poona. At this latter place, vvliich was the priii- 
cijial object of my journey, 1 bad the bai)pincss of 
assisliiij' at the commencement ol a work, which forms 
the ]>nncij»al otiicial inti lli^ence I ha\e now to commu* 
iiicate to the Society, I mean the Persian version of the 
Old 'J'eslament, nmh rlaken under their ansj)ices by my 
friend, the clniplain of that station. Mr. Robinson is, I 
believe, ahr.nlv la\onrably known to the Society, from 
his Bombay N'l'.itation Sermon lately published, on the 
ditlicullies and the ])rosj)ects of the clergy in India, and 
his (jualiticalions as a Persian scliolar are {jjenerally 
acknowledged in this country, lie engaged in this 
undertaking with the a]iprobation and encouragenu'nl 
of archdeacon Barnes; and one of the last acts of our 
late ( xeellent diocesan’s life was the formal acre])tance 
of his labours, sulijeCt to all the statutes of the collegt! 
resji(>cting translations, its committees of re\ision, &.C. 

'I'lus work, in conjunction with tin; New’ 'resUimeUt of 
the late e\c< llent Mr. Alartyn (which may also bo pro- 
pi rly made a suliject for the revision of the college), 
will, it is hoped, be the means of supplying the Malio- 
metan natives of India, as of other parts, witli a classical 
faithful version of the Scriptures in their fa\ ouritc lan- 
guage, and forms in every view’ a most dcsiralde open- 
ing of the labours of our college in this department. 

For what concerns the translation of Indian trach^ 
that work is already begun: Mr. yVlt having already 
completed the llindostanec laml Bacon’s Confession 
<»f Faith and other useful treatises, of which, I 
helieve, accounts ha\e been already transmitted to the 
5^oeiety. 
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API’EN- From Surat, tlic last place in the western coast 
which I visited, iny intention had been to return to 
No. IV. BtJiijral by sea; but the accounts I received of the un- 
certain length of a pa.ssagc at this season, together will j 
an invitation from the Resident at Pertabgiirh, to ac- 
company him to his station in Central India, deteniiined 
me to picfer returning overland. Before leaving tins 
interesting coast, 1 inist I shall be excused in remarking 
to the Society, on the peculiar want of Protestant 
missionaries hen*, compared with the oj)positc side of 
the ])eninsula, and the peculiar necessity here, con- 
sidering the persons with whom they would have to 
do, — that these should be of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, or else of one of lier sister Fipis- 
co])al communions in America or Scotland. A remark 
of a ditferent nature, but curious as relating to the his- 
tory of religion in this country, should not be omitted. 

1 alludo to tin’ existence of /Hack Jrn'ff in the Concana, 
*or low tract of cpimtry bctWQeO Bombay and Malwan 
On this coast, in (Mjual or even suj)erior numbers to those 
in the far southern neighbourhood of (.’ochin, who have 
for more thmi a centur}' engaged the attention of the 
Christian j)nblic in Europe, lin y have, like the 
otlierH, rabl»ie8 from Uiat division of Jews in Fmropc, 
called Saphardiin, or Spaniards. I'liey ha\e })riuted 
service-books also from them; circumstances .which, 
with tlieir possession of all the Old Testament, are »uf- 
ficicntlv destnictivc of the imagination hastily entcr- 
taim d hy s<)me, tlmt they arc of the ten tribes. Many 
of the sopo}s in the service of the Comj>any at Bombay, 
are of this singularly inleresling nation. They are 
called by themselves and their fellow-soldiers, Israeli ; 
and all these men, however ignorant in other respects, 
can read the Hebrew letters. 
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When I had already proceeded as far in my return appkN- 
ah Nusseerabad, in the territory of Ajnieer, and had 
recebed letters from the bishop in the course of my No. iv. 
inarch, intimating that I should be in Calcutta before 
the end of October, the journals announced to me the 
melancholy event, which seems to have changed the 
face (»f all our proceedings in India. My return can 
be I'flbcted with ease within the limits assigned to it; 
but I lost no time in writing to archdeacon J^oring, that 
he may re(piire my presence earlier, shonhl this in the 
present crisis be thought nece.ssary. In the mean while, 

I hope that the time con.sumed in thi.s tour, protracted 
as it has been be}ond my calculation, will not be 
deemed lost, (‘veii to the ]mrposes of stmly. The 
marches in India, with the retinue and eonveniencoH 
they require, arc Air from being unfavourable for this ; 
and the slight deficiencies as to reading, are more than 
compensated by the opportunities aflbrded for obscr\a- 
tion and intercourse with cla.sM‘s of natives. I » 

ha\c been enabled, by this means only, to collect docu- 
ments respecting the Pars(‘cs (or rei|mants ot the ancient 
I’ersians, fire-worshi[)per8, at Guzzera), the .lains, and 
other singular tribes or sects in the which, 
with other books obtained during Uie same journey, 
from the Ilrahmins and regular Hindoos, may not be 
unlit ttr the library of an institution destined^ as wc 
hope, to embrace the whole of this country. Another 
reason, though not strictly belonging to the purpose for 
which I am sent hither, nor conteinjdated by myself 
boforehaml, will not be heard with indifference by that 
Society which I have the honour of addressing,— it is, 
the miserable tlefect of ecclesiastical institutions of every 
kiml in this central region, rrnehTing ewen the casual 
l).iM\ jKissage <tf lui unknown clergyman of more im- 
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M'i'LN- j)orlauc(! can rca<lily ])c conceived in Fliiro|if. 

'Flic imillitiidcs who, within a few hours, applied to 
IV. iiM,* for ba])tisiii, .&.(•. in llie cantoniinaits ol’ Nu^sceniliad 
and \enmch, w'(Te (‘iion^h to iiiark what itnist be the 
want 111 the other stalions (e([ually aboiiiidin^^ in I'hiro- 
pean tro(jps) of Mliow, A.^'seir^oirli, Saiijor, 11 iisseiiiabad, 
Na^^]H)re, iSce. ivc., all oOl) miles or more distant iVoin 
llie ne.uesL pl.iee where then- a clia])lain, in either of 
the tlnre snimniidin;; ])r('siden( les. 'l lu' commander at 
the lii^'t mentioned military station, who had ajijdied 
laiu' in vain for a renualv of this-cvil, had jia^sed, as 
li(' told nn*, sixteen years of his life vvitliont seeiii|.( a 
('leif^^v man,— u as ohlujcd to pi'rfonn seveial projicrlv 
ileiical olfn <‘s himself, and this in .some ol* tlic most 
po])iiloiis of onr Stations in India. \11 the oiiiccrs ti* 
whom 1 have spoken upon this snbjiat, have a])pear('d 
even astuiushed at a im^di c t lioni vvhicli the Dutch, the 
l’(alnf^ues<', (he I’lem h, and Danes in liidi.a, are so 
maikedlv liee, and which 1 helieve to he without pa- 
lalh'l 111 the colonial history of any Christian nation. 
'I'he [Meiudiei's of jhe natives h.ive been straili^elv 
alh'ged at home in excuse tbr this , win n it is known to 
all who have most ('onversed with tln in .is ni.iv he said 
w illiont fear of eontradielion , th.it in propoition to their 
fear of inlerferemi' with lln ir own modes of irh^Mon, is 
their disposition to eoiideiim and even dispise iho.sc 
win) have no religious institutions tlnnisih es. '1‘heir 
t siiH'in for (he Ibitish n.ition seems to liave inereased 
fiom the h.ippy and ilecided, hut vet verv partial, 
.ip])ioaehes to a hetter stati* th.it h;i\e I iki'ii pl.iee 
do'idv . troni the public opinion, winch is now even 
I Hid npini the suhpti, we should In* h.ippy to an^mr 

Mlcl I 

li w.is niv vvisli (n add lure somethin;,^ irspuMing 
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tiir iiianv apinairaiicfs H')^^ Ikst prost'ntod, Ari’KN- 

,,t ilif o])('nii]^^ ol’llio iiati\o miiul in India; such as are 
ihf inlnalucUon of native new s])a])ers in their own 
lan;,Mia‘j:e, their cnnosvt\ respectini^ (tilier manners and 
historii"' than tlieir own, their desiri' to h'arn hhi^lisli, 
iiid 'notw itli^tandini; that Mis]»ieion on tin* article of 
oliui"!!, wliuh 111. ikes every I'aution, ''liorl of dissiinnla- 
iK'ii or ( oiiijinniiise, ]ieeesv;ir\ .ind |>ro])er towards tlieni) 
to i(M(l in tli.it \ n w men Sluis/rfi of oiirs, whi’ii con- 
sideii-tl as .1 ji.iit of l'n_t;lnh t'lhic.ition. d'liis is a 
l.u'oe ''nli]e(loj mi ll, iiji -nwlneli I liope lieie.ifler more 
lull) to .uMiess till' ,Sneiet\. Blit there is one .i])])ear- 
aiK'e ol tlm Lind, wliieli, ;n it he.ir'' more immediateh’ 
upon the gre.it (/hjeet .ilwaw helore in, I i annol omit ; 

I mean the imu in dilleieiit ji.iils of India, ol'jteisons 
a lio, on the principle'' ol n.itui.il religion onl\ , opjiose in 
'pt eeh and writing the leigning snpeiNtilions oftheir 
( iimli v men, as impious and iikomin.ihh'. 'I'lieM' men, 
w lio aie mostly of high caste as 1 1 indoos, .md lelani fnllv 
ilii ir place in soeie|\, are not imleisl enlightened as to 
the reme(l\ w.mtnl toi (he e\i]s ^iIkw diseern : they 
imngle ofli n with their opjiosition, ^iew's ri"'pecting 
' iii''l.ieti in and atonement, moii' remote from the truth 
ihaii the liadition'' diowe\er distorted and corrujit) of 
dll ])ro])li tin \ oppose; and tlie> all w aiit that disposi- 
lioii to uiidoign s,ii nfiees in tlm cause of truth, wliieh it 
o I'liis that iiothim; Imt a better hope th.an theirs i. s' able 
to nispiH’. ^ rl tin 11* ji.irty n « \temling il'^elf; and 
'\lnlo tin le.nh rs, ( ontoiii w jih tin* sort of admiration 
ihr\ e\eHi-. ( nmpls ontw.iidl\ witlitlie eoiinptions and 
^np. 1 millions tin \ aie nmlermining, the elh>et on tin* 

' "innmnilv at l.irg< , of tins ilisj-nssion, semis to he 
l"'inc lln w.iv tm tin ii tiii.d d» "li m tioii. 'I'lie nn* 

I'^'liiniti I oiirsi whnh tin mi"**! n-h hr.itrd n} iIm-sc 
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leaders, Rammolmn Roy of Calcutta, has taken, is per- 
haps not unknown to the Society. Froin being an adver- 
sary of the IJrahmins, his brethren, on their own ancient 
principles, endeavouring to restore, on the authority of 
some part of the Vedas and their commentators, the 
primeval tradition of the Divine unity, the evil of 
idolatry, of bloody and obscene rites, &c., he has lat- 
terly turned to profess himself a Christian ; but it is 
such a Christianity, as being unaccompanied with any 
submission of mind to its authority as a supernatural 
revelation, leaves us no reason to applaud the change. 
A work published by him some time since, under the 
very welcoim* and just title, Tlic Precepts of Jesus the 
(iiiide to Happiness and Peace,” was an artful attemj)!, 
— in exhibiting all the discourses of Christ which repre- 
sented i)ractice as the sum and substance of his reli- 
gion, to set the morality of the Gospel against its 
mysteries ; studiously omitting all tlioso discourses 
which joined the two inseparably together. The 
work, if divested of its insidious short preface, 
was perha]>H calculated to do good, being composed 
of passages froiif ' the Gospels only ; but when the 
Baptists (‘f Serampore directly attacked the j)ubli- 
catiun, he issued forth what he termed “ A Defence 
of the Preci'pts of Jesus/’ being an elaborate tract 
agJiinst the doctrine of the Triiiity, with that of the 
incarnation and sacrifice of our Saviour. 'Fliis treatise, 
certainly not entirely his ow'ii — and, if report speaks 
truly, dictated by one who had separated from the 
Baptists, and has since opened an rnitarian meeting- 
house at (’alcutta — is conspicuous for nothing so much 
as the j)rcsumptuous vanity of its nominal author: iU 
alha tation of wc.steru learning, and attempts at (ireek 
au 1 Hebrew criticisin'', are to the last degree con- 
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templiblc ; and what there is in it to desen'c notice, is APPEN- 
lK)rro\vcd from the long confuted su])porters of the same 
impiety in England. Whatever mischief may he ap- N‘>- IV. 
prehended from this puhlication (which, like his other 
publications, is not deficient either in style or plausi- 
bility of manner) amongst the malignantly disjiosed, 

\dio will not iiKiuirc further, or amongst those of the 
Mahometan superstition, who, with their strong pre- 
judices against the characteri.stic mystery of Christianity, 
are yet half convinced by its evidences, there are yet 
satisfactoiy' aptK'arances that the antichristian apostiicy 
it supports wull not gain ground among the Christians 
of tins place; and the rock u])on which the Church is 
built will xeniain here, as in tin' whoh' world, unshaki'u. 

With ^pealed assurances to the Society, of my d('- 
uition to dioir cause and objects in this country, 

T am, reverend sir, yours very faithfully, 

w. n. Miu,. 



No. V. 


from K(irl Uathursi to Sir Thoman JirishanOy ' 
rvspvctimj the archdeaconry of New South fFate/t, 


Sia, 


London, January 1, 1825. 


1. His Majesty having been pleased to erect an 
archdeacomy in the cohmy of New South Wales, by 
letters-patent, bearing date the second day of October 
last, has been pleased to nominate the Itevcrend Tho- 
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APPEN- mas Hobbes Scott, to be the first archdeacon. Mr. 

Scott will proceed by my direction, in the present con- 
No. V. veyancc to take upon himself the duties of bis office. 

2. llic duties of the archdeacon arc, in a great mea- 
sure, defined by the letters-patent under which he has 
been appointed, and where they are silent, the canons 
and ecclesiastical law of tlie Church of England will 
furnish the rules by which his conduct will be guided. 
But in order to j)roinotc, as far as possible, the effectual 
accomplisliment of those important purposes with a 
view to which this appointment has been made, I take 
tills opportunity of communicating to you his Majesty’s 
pleasure upon some of the more material questions 
which may be expected to arise respecting the duties of 
the archdeacon. 

d. Mr. Scott will report his arrival ‘to y«» ^Wn as 
possible after he has reached the colody, and you will 
cause a proclamation to be issued in his Majesty’s 
name for making known to all his Majesty’s subjects in 
die colony, the erection^-lhe new archdeaconry^- and 
the appointment Mr. Scott as the first 

archdeacon, and jHjffing all the clergy of the esta* 
blished Chiuch, other his Majesty’s subjects, to 
yield all duo canonical obedience to the archdeacon. 

4 . It will bo one of the earliest duties of the archdea- 
con to exercise, on bis Majesty’s behalf, the power of 
\ isitor of all schools maintained tliroughout the colony 
by his Majesty’s revenue; and he will transmit to you 
bis report of such circumstances connected with tliosc 
establishments as he may think necessar}' to bring under 
}our consideration or to transmit Uirough you to tliis 
tlc])artineut. 

6. 'Fho archdeacon w ill also enter, nitli all convenient 
dispatch, upon the performance of the inqmrlant office of 
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making a public visitation of all the churches throughout appen 
the colony, including the settlement of Van Dieman’s 
Land, llio various chaplains in the colony, and all No. v. 
churchwardens, officiating clerks, and other persons 
connected with the celebration of Divine worship, or 
with tlie service and care of ecclesiastical edifices, will 
iindcrstand tliat they are bound to attend the archdea- 
con’s visitation, and to render to him such infonnation 
as he may require from them, connected w ith the spi- 
ritual or secular concerns of tlic Church. Tliis visitation 
will be annually rej)eated. The ])eriods for making it 
will be fixed by the archdeacon, who will, however, 
communicate with you, before he notifies to the clergy, 
his intention of holding any such visitations; you will, 
of cotuie, atibrd him every degree of assistance and 
co-operatioil 'W^h it may be in your ]>ow'cr to render. 

6. The distance of Van Dieman’s Land from Sydney, 
rendering it impossible that the archdeacon should, in 
his own person, maintain an habitual in.q)ection of the 
concerns of the Church thj^|fighout the whole of his 
archdeaconry, he will appoiiiV i>||ppcr person to offi- 
ciate as rural dean in Van Diemaiiiii Laud during his 
absence from that settlement, and you will piake that 
appointment known to the lieutenant-governor of the 
island. * 

7., In the execution of his office, and Qspecially of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction vested in him by his 
patent, questions of a legal nature may arise, upon 
which it may be desirable that the archdeacon should 
rec( ivc the opinion and advice of one or both of his 
Majesty’s law officers in the colony. Yon will, there- 
fore, transmit officially to the attorney -general, or, in 
ca.Hc.s of 8j)ecial importance, ImHIi to the atU)mcy and 
s(dicitor-geneTal, for tlieir opinion and advice, any 
F f 2 
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APPKN- questions, of a legal nature, wliich the archdeacon may 
desire you to propose to him in reference to his official 
No. V. duties. 

8. In the event of its becoming necessary that the 
archdeacon should exercise the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
with which he is invested, you will signify to tlie 
attoniey-gcneral of the colony, or if for any reason ho 
should be unable to act, then to the solicitor-general, 
that it is his Majesty’s pleasure that he should act as 
assessor of the arclideacon’s court, for the ])uq)ose of 
assisting the archdeacon’s judgment upon any questions 
(»f law which may arise in the course of any judicial 
process d(‘|)ending before him. 

q. Upon the arrival of any chaplain in the colony ])y 
virtue of any appointment made snbse<juently to the 
date of lli(! archdeacon’s patent, such chaplain will, in 
tbe first instance, report his arrival to you. It W'ill then 
beconu' your duty t(> refer him to the archdeacon, who, 
v>itliall convenient expedition, will signify to you in 
writing his opinion, in what ])articular station such 
chaplain may be UM^.ftdvantageously placed, and you 
will accordingly, ISeference to the judgment of the 
archdeacon, appoint each chaplain to officiate in the 
pl«<#iO Commended to you. 

10, It will further be ihc duty of tlic archdeacon 
to regulate, in reference to tlie canons of the Church 
of Isngland, the times at which Divine service shall 
be ])erfonned in each of the churches, chapels, and 
public establishments of ffie colony, and he will be 
authorised to admonish the clergy respecting the par- 
ticular seasons at which tliey are to celebrate and 
pt rlbrm the various ordinances contained in the Book 
of I'oinmon Prayer. 

1 1. All the inferior oflicers connected with Uie cede- 
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siaslical csUblislmiciit throughout the colony, such as 
\t‘rgers, clerks, sextons, and hell-ringers, will be noini- 
iiatcil by the ofliciating minister of the church or ' • 
cha}>el to whicli they may be attached. Every such 
nomination will be reported by such minister to the 
arclideacon for his ajiprobalion ; and unless llie arch- 
deacon should see good cause to disallow' any such 
iij)pointment, he w ill apj)rove and confirm it, and, there- 
fore, the ]>erson so appointed w'ill be considered as 
invested with his otlice, tlnmgh subject to be removed 
by the archdeacon for any reasonable and suflicient 
cause to be judged of by the archdeacon. 

1*2. In the event of any clergyman conducting him- 
self in such a manner as to create a ]mblic and notorious 
''Caudal, or being guilty of any gross lu'glect or abuse 
of his clerical duties, if the archdeacon should be of 
opinion that the case is such as that tlie interests of 
religion retpiire the suspension of any such ])(‘rson 
from his clerical functions, and should ceilifv that 
oj>inion to you in writing under his hand, )f)u w ill be 
authorised to act upon the recommonda- 

ti<m and resj)onsibility, and t^i||^pcnd any such 
( lergwiian accordingly. And it will' Be the duty of tlie 
archdeacon immediately to transmit, Uicous^yaikto 
his diocesan, a full statement of the case, Tf the 
restitutiem, <jr tlie further susjiension, or the permanent 
nMiioval of any such clergyman should be ultimately 
directed by the bishop of the diocese, you will act in 
that case in confonnity wdth .such decision as you may 
r('cei\ e fn)m him. It is, however, to be distinctly bonie 
in mmd, that the archdeacon will not interfen.' in recom- 
memling the suspension of any clergjman, except only 
on the ground of otfenees committed against th(‘ order 
and diseipline of the Church of England, or of im- 
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ArPKN- moral and licentious conduct. You will exclusi\elv 
retain in your own hands the pow'cr of animadverting 
N(.. V. upon the conduct of any clergyman whose offences oi 
misconduct may be merely of a political nature. 

13. If any special occasion should arise (such, for 
exam])le, as the celebration of a public fast or thanks- 
giving), in which it may be necessary to observe special 
and peculiar ecclesiastical ceremonies, you will, in his 
Majesty’s name, issue such a proclamation for that 
])uri)os(; as may be prepared and recommended by the 
archdeacon under your immediate sanction and direc- 
tion’. All (pu stions which may arise for your decision 
relative to the stipends and allow ances of the inferior 
clergy, will be submitted by you to the archdeacon foi 
his opinion and advice, before you finally adopt luiy 
measures respecting them. 

If. I ha\e to communicate If) you his Majesty’s 
pleasure, that the archdeacon is to take rank and 
precedency in the colony, next after the lieutenant- 
gov(-rnor, and >ou will on all public occasions be 
carelid to confer an him such marks of attention as 
may most elfectucJ^ recommend his ])erson and his 
sacred olfu e to the respect of the lower and less edu- 
cated classi's of society. 

16 . In the event of any diflbrence of opinion arising 
between the archdeacon and* yourself, respecting your 
relative duties and authority, yoti will transmit to me 
such explanations a.s the case may require, in order that 
I may he enabled to funiisli you witli instructions for 
your guidance. 

Id. His Majesty having been plca.scrl to grant a 
salary of two tbousand pounds sterling F.nglish money 
f«>r the support of the archdeacon, you will ohsenc, that 
thi.s Nulary c(uuiiience<l from the 5th of Ajuil, lH-24, the 
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(late of Mr. Scott’s api)ointmeiU ; and that it will be 
payable by half-yearly instalments on the usual days, 
and that each payment is to be etTected in the same ' 
maimer, in the same cumaicy, and at the same rate ol 
exchange, in nhich the corresponding instalment of 
ymr own otiicial income may have been paid. \ou 
will further defray out ot that part of the public re- 
Ncmies, which is subject to your appropriation, such 
moderate expenses as the archdeacon may unavoidably 
incur in maliing his visitations, the charge for such 
expenses being previously laid by you befoic }our 
council and allowed b> lluun. 

1 ha\e the lionour to remain, 

.Jvc. t^C. &c. 

liA I'Ill HST. 




I \ I) r, \. 




1 N D E X. 


A 

AnH\ii\M, a |tn('st, ti. 12^5. 

AlwlMi t (if a c’li iri/r tn iltr cirri;)’, 
u. »7 -:»7, 2:ri 21I . Ot a s»r- 
iimn nil AcEciit Suiul.i), ii l*»l, 
cf a Hcrinon for tlic I'.diication 
Society, n. 

.^hi/twiia, colony of Jews at, ii. 2U7* 

/l^ujKUumlxin, china h at, i. JiOri , 
nio»lc of pcrfirninif; Divine aer- 
vuc, ihid. 

Ikhtinitiir, inonastencs of, i. 

.//i/,(c, arrival at, i. Iil7 : 
visited hv thrci* catniiars, ilnd. 

\ii\is nr \li.M 7rs. art hhishop of 
<ioa, I 271 , his /cal and diipli- 
iity, ihid , his hnroiry, i. 

Ai.t, Professor, arrives at Cnlnitta, 
M. 221 : translates Indian tracts, 

\i»P IV. 11. 127. 

vdlai'c, 1. 205, 

.Hunfittm, I.iiu oinshirc, i. 4. 

Aviri.iv St Ml, ilonation to the use of 
schools, 1 It to. 

An wn Mi.sshE, a native Christian, 

u. 111. 

Ancient u»aji;cs of the Svnan Church, 

i.271 

(hnrih of, 1. 312; con- 
fi rence with Syrian Z \c ii arias at, 
ihid. 

Jntoirh, patriarch of, 1. 209, 365. 

\ppc.d hy Uammoiiin Hoy, ii. 
221 

p:o!s, I 23tt . nnhtarv 
works. 231 

\rfhhi»h<»ps III the East, 1 92 


Archdeacons, resident m i 

47: salaries, 1 IH ; hy whom un- 
pointed, I 57. institution, i. Ill , 
what duties a«si|fm‘d, 1. 112, 

dci;rce ot D.D. confcrrcil, 11. 12. 

.\rmcni.m Christi.int*, 1, H9; charac- 
ter, ihid; V him lies, ihid; lonKre- 
Hatioris, t. {Ml; dcp\itation to the 
Hishop, 1. 194; interview with a 
pnlate, 1 239, antii|uity of the 
chim h, ihid : lanifiiai/e, 1, 249 ; 
manii'^rijits, 1. 39(i; translation, 
h.2t)9. 

Armovh, Mr , oiilinatton of, ii,2l2; 
akctch of his lil<-, ihid, 213, 

Anitas of en.pnry jirejiared hy 
the Bishojp, 1. 173 ; circular letter 
prefixed, ihid. 

Aaiatic Researches referred . to, i. 
205. 

Asremann, Hiblioth. Orient i. 207 ; 
value of hi» workB, i 305, 

Asylutn for leper.s founded, i, 492, 

Augustiniana at r/o«, i. 95; church 
and convent belonging to, ibid. 

Austrului, archdeacon of, ii. 37H ; 
powers conferred on him, ihid, 

379. 

.\wful thunder-storm, ii. 142. 


U. 

Bacon, Lord, Confession of Faith. 

in Hiiidostanee, Apji. IV. 11. 427 
lialfihatt}/, I. 2<43. 

Bana, what meant by rr,idiTig, 1 332 
lifittfnlore, situation of, li. 02 



Banverman, Colonel, governor of 
Penang^ ii. 7^ ; liis death, ii. 88. 
Barnes, Sir Kdward, governor of 
Ct ylon, ii. 20l) ; his character, ii. 
2li); intended entertainment to 
the Bishop, ii. 213. 

Barnes, Bev. IJr., archdeacon of 
l}itmbay, i. 6? ; arrives there, i. 
82; reports to the Bishop, i. 113; 
letters to, from the Bishop, i. 118, 
140, 155; preaches, i. 245; ap> 
olies for Oriental MSS. i. 383; 
letter to, on licensing the clergy, 

i. 418— 448; salary suspended hy 
the Bombay government, i. 484 ; 
degree ol 0. D. conferred, ii. 12; 
letters to on gi'iieral subjects, ii. 
130, 131—134; his testimony to 
the merits of Bishop Middleton, 

ii. 34:i. 

Baptism, irregularities respecting, i. 
114; how lulminutered in Ma- 
la bar, i. 233. 

Ba^itist missionaries at Serampore, 
it. 231 ; proposeil culieginte insti- 
tution, ibid. 

Bahiliuh, Mar. i. 201 
Bathurst, Karl, i. 304. 

Bathurst, Bight Hon. C. B. letter 
to, 11 . 270. 

BaySi.s, Bev. Boln-rt, chaplain at 
Bombay, i. 411 ; his re.signation, 

i. 448 ; licenc'd to the chaplaincy 
of 7^mh, I. 440. 

Btnewen, ii. 72; district committee 
of the Society for Progioting 
Christian Knowledge formed at, 
ibid ; tmiported by the Governor, 

H. 7S^ .• 

pl«T|^ in, i. 82 ; government 
ininutM quoted, i. 80; correi- 
iiondcncc with the government, 

I. 460. 

Bisset, Rev, George, Cotmbo, i. 
335 { letter to, on the death of 
Mr.ToHW-y, I. 387. 

Bishop’s Mission College, Cnlcnttn^ 
details relative to its formation, 

ii. 18; objects proiKwed in the 
establishment, ii. 10—32; how 
n-ceived and patronised in Eng- 
land, li. .33; Bishop’s plan ap- 
provetl by the Society for Propa- 
gating theGosiKd, ii. 35; letter of 
the Bishop in conscNiueiice, ii. 37 : 
further details on the subject, ii. 
04; foundation-stone laid, II. 162; 
prayers on the occasiim, il 406 ; 


site described, ibid ; general prin- 
ciples of its management, ii. 183— 
188; death of the architect, li. 
229 ; progress of the building, n. 
232; Bishop Heber undertakes 
the management, ii. 380. 

Black Jews in India, i. 108; con- 
jecture on their origin, ii. 287; 
noticed by Professor Mill, App. 
IV. ii. 428. 

Blunt, Gregory, Esq. six letters' 
i. 8. 

Bohras of Surat, ii. 290. 

Bombay Education Society, i. 114; 
its object, i. 243 ; apply to the 
National S(K‘iety, i. 244 ; supplied 
with religious hooks, ii. 16; 
Bishop jireachea in its aid, H,' 
173; benefits of the institution, 
il. 174-188. 

Bombay, presidency of, i. 47 ; arch- 
deaconry, 1 . 67 i casualties at, i. 
82; Anneiiiaii church, i. ffi); 
want of clergy, i. 113; Christian 
education, i. 114; district com- 
mittee of the Society for Pro- 
inoiing Christian Knowledge pro- 
posed, i. 151 ; Bishop's arrivM, i. 
238; district comniittcc formed, 
i. 240; Educiljon Societv» ibid; 
consecratitJn of St. Thomas’s 
church, i. 245; history of thit 
building, i. 240; cemetery con- 
secrated, i. 247 ; discussion with 
the government on the validity ul 
the Bishop’s licenses, i. 440; 
error ^ the government on the 
■uspe^pbn of the archdeacon’s 
salary, i. 484 ; supplied with reli- 
gious books, li. 10; Bishop’s visi- 
tation, ii. 180; history of the 
Parsees, ii. 100. 

Bonnby, archdeacon, quoted, i. 18, 
extract from a letter to, i. 51. 

Bosca WEN, Admiral, i. 199. 

Botany Bay, setlhriacnt of, li. 90; 
eilucation at, ihid. 

Brahmins, interview with, i. 208: 
deputation from, i. 227 1 bigotry 
ol^ L 328; exp<'dieiit to avert 
cholera, i. 458 ; dislike to Christ- 
ianity. ii. 118. 

Bray. Dr. library on the plan of, 

i.22l. 

British ami Foreign Bible Sorieiy, 
i. 17; m Valcnila, t 147; >n Cey- 
lon, i. 347: grant of 5,000/., ii. 
302. 
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Brownrioo, Sir Robert, governor 
of Ceylon, i. 330; eulogized, i. 
:W0 ; donation of Taiuul prayer- 
IkKika, n. 123. ^ 

Bhuk, Dr., 1. 128; conduct of, ». 
1 2!> : i^tition on Scotch marruages, 
i. 132, mentioned, li. 228. 
lUciUNAN, Rev. Claudius, Bcuff/il, 
1 . 41 ; (’hristian Researches quoted, 
1.01,03, 95. 

Bi i MNUUAMSHIRK, Karl of, i. 50. 
Buddhibl temple, i. 331. 


C. 

OxuMF.RKii, Rev. Mr., missionary, 

i. lOi. 

fVi/cH</<i, diiMMse of, I. 47. 107: 

Bishop’s srtlar), i*4»; liigh rate of 
howM'-rent, i. 4U , supreme court, 

i, 57; Bishop’s arrival, i. 70, de- 
scrij)^, i. 71 i Armeiii.ui church, 
1 . 89; missionaries,!. 105, cli- 
mate, i. 116; free achool, i. 146; 

ii. 252; orphan school, i. 147: 
religious institutions, ibiil ; dis- 
trict committee of the Society for 
Promoting ChriitiaQ Knowledge 
f^ormed, i. 148; Brst confirmation, 
i. 162; primary visitation, i. 163; 
tpiHcopal duties, i. 370; native 
M-htwls established by the district 
committee, ii. 3 — 8; School Book 
hocuty, n. 10,249; Bishop’s se- 
cond visitation, 11 . 4t{ ; St. iames’s 
church and school, ii. 86, IV j frce- 
sclnvol, ii. 148; arrival of Profea- 
Hors Mill and Alt, ii. 221 ; third 
visitatic n of the Bishop, if. 235; 
consistorial court established^ ii. 
263 ; Bishop's addreM on its for- 
mation, ii. 2fi4 ; proceedings of 
the dWesan committee, ii. 299 ; 
Govefmment Ottette extraordi- 
nary, ii. 323. 

CawUtridf^e, university of, i. 2 ; com- 
mencement sermon at. i. 13. 

CoiMinorc, arrival at, i. 236 ; church, 
i. 253 ; second visit, i. 260 ; confir- 
mation, ibid. 

( ondenaad, church at, i. 300. 

L 89. 

Copt ojf Good Hope, i. 91. 

Capuchins, church of, i. 205. 

('ahcy, the Baptist missionary, i. 

72 . 


Carmelite missionaries, Italian, i. 

90; mentioned, App. IV. ii. 426. 
CartniGr, the, i. 94 ; nabob visits tlie 
Bishop, i. 124. 

Caste, distinctions of, i. 337. 
Catanars, Syrian, i. 287* 

Catechists, ancient appointment of, 
ii. 49. 

C<iumpoor, school at, i. 86. 

Ceylon, i. 97 ; Bishop arrives at Co- 
lomlto, i. 330 ; native converts, i. 
331 ; Bhuddist temple, ibid ; pro- 
mising state of Christianity,!. 3513 ; 
district committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge established, i. 3.‘W>: distinc- 
tions of caste, i. 3.’i7 ; Bishop 
preaches, i. 3.‘18 ; nccomit of his 
visit, 1.345; letter on its connec- 
tion to the hishoprie of CalcuUa i. 
394; that iiUMsure conlirmed, i. 
471 ; Bishop's second visit, ii. 
207 ; occup.vtioii of his tune, ii. 
208; pr«H'4‘edings of the district 
committee of the Soeielyftir Pro- 
moting Cliristiuii Knowledge, ii. 
209 ; allowance of government 
fur visitations, ii. 217 * 

Chniias, a caste in Ceylon, i. 337. 
Challonfitabash, Bhuddist temple at, 
i. 331. 

Character of the native foresters in 
Malabar, i. 328. 

Charlotte, Princess, death i. 
482 { sennon on that event, 1. 

484f 

Charter, Eatt India Company's, i. 
38 1 early one <|uoted, 1* 30 { pro- 
vides for religion, i. 3^ 

Cboleni morbus, dread^ nvRgef 
of, i. 458; curious incident re- 
specting, I 477- • 

CkiUutHmm, Bishop's visit to, i. 
207 : conduit of the natives, i. 

20 a 

Chittagong, institution at, it 124. 
Chrifltianity, propagation of, i. 28; 
early legialaavc provisions re- 
specting, i. 29; duty of Christian 
governments in regard to their 
colonies, L 31 ; church esta- 
blishment propoiM'd for Ihithh 
/ndfal 37—40; on what grounds 
opposed, i. 41, 42 ; ri'iKirt of Par- 
liament on the subject, i. 42 ; de- 
fended by Mr. Wilbehporce, i. 44 
— 47 i extension of its blessings, i. 
47—49 j general state of in Ilia 
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<lostan, i. ; Syrian church, i. i 
H8; ArincnianK, i. 88; Homish 
cstablishincntj), i. 80—98; Dutch 
cuiiji^rcj^atioiiK, i. 97 : D.imsh rnis- 
hiotis, i, 99 ; inisMons und* r the 
Society tor Proniotinjif Christian 
Knovs ledge, KM); TrKhiiiopolij inn- 
hioM, 1. 108, diocesan toiimuttee 
established at Calruttn, i. 148; in- 
lluence ol' tlie Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge,!, l.'il ; 
dioces.iii committee establi'.lied at 
Maitras, i. IH(»; missionary stations, 

i. 199. 'i08 ; diocesan committee es- 
tablished at liimhmj, i. 240, ami at 
Ci-yloH, i. 980, 1‘tnttitff and Ben- 
conh'u diocesan committee tormed, 

ii. 7^: variouH iiiodea in which 

Christianity ih rcjireHctited in 
India, li. 228, 229, general jiriii- 
(i|ile.H ot lUslio|) MiDiu.h ton’s 
administration ot the episcopal 
ollue, 11 . 99.'»; beneticial results 
ot the ecclesiastical establishment, I 
II. Ot.'i. I 

( hiisiian Hese.irdic'', 1 Ucii,\n\n’s 
( pioted, I 91. 99. O:*. 

Clnist’s Hospital, 1 2; the Hishop 
elia led agocti nor, ibid, Wilson's 
H istory, II. 909 ! letter t(* the 
licasurt r, ii. 901. » 

Cluirc h ol |'’,ngland i*st.iblifc|Tnieiits in 
Jiulid proposed, I. !12, recom- 
by the Sot tety for.Pro- 
mndtu Chit'iian Knowledge, i. 
37^-fi. oppnvd in Englithd, i. 
41 j provision tor episcopnoy, i. 
47p m«wv«rc approved by the nu- 
tivtn, i. 7«li inadcipwcy of epis- 
coffli jowers, i. 79 ; want of clergy, 

I. 11^84 ; Chrwiian churthca, i. 
85 ■’ Hishitp MiDDLKTON’a pro- 
eeiHlings for ita regulation, i, 1 1 1 
— 118; regulatiomd' the Governor- 
general in council, i. 140 ; partly 
rescinded by the Court of 1)1- 
rc'ctora, 1.14^ 

Church Missionary Society, i. 401 , 
exertions in India, ibid; build a 
church, ibid; clergy not licensed 
ibui . letter on that subject, i. 
409; eo.ihlifh native schools, ii. 
4; domiiioii to the college, ii. 311. 
Churdi of Home, i. 90; influence iii 
the llu.st, ibul , government of con- 
gregations, i. t)l . ii|»ostoltc vicars, 
i. 92 ; jainiwlicium of prcLites. i. 
93; Italian Carinelitea, i 94. 


churches, i. 95 ; contrasted with 
the Church of England in Imha^ 

1. 98 ; intrigues and violence of 
its agents in Malabar, i. 270; pro- 
cetslmgs of tlie synml of Dinmjwr, 
i. 27I— 278; churches left in its 
possession hy the retirement of 
the Syrians, i 279. 

Church, Syrian, in Malabar, i. 87, 
by whom founded, i, 88 ; extent, 
il)id; condition, 1. 233; Hisliop 
Miudi.i.ton’s object in visiting, i. 
284 ; historical records respecting, 
ihid ; origin and privilegi's, ibiii; 
dis«overe<l by the Portugtiese, i. 
288 ; oppressed by the liomidi 
church, 1. 270 , proiecdings of the 
synod of Diamper in respect to, 
i 271 ; account of am lent usage*, 
ihid ; sacrainonfs, i. 272; bap- 
ti.sm, i. 273; order of ministra- 
tion, i. 278 : Its independence in 
p.irt restored by the Dutch, i. 278; 
ehun lu‘s b ft in possession of the 
Papists, I. 279 : loss of the 
Ihshop's nn moir on tliLs subject, 

I. 280 ; the liij.hop v isit.s the 
I hurt lies, I 283; Tt iponfnrnh, t. 
2)13; congregations, i. 284 ; Cwr- 
nngaehi rry, i. 285 ; conference 
with tin cat.'inars, 1. 287 ; Moolan- 
M/ti/, i. 298; Candomail, i, 300, 
Vdiampoor. 1, 30] ; Vt r-i/Ki/i, i. 303, 
Ji'fipemiitbo, I. 'M)4 . mode of cele- 
lu.uing Divine si rvice, i. .’{O.'i . ac- 
knowledgi- sc\en sacraments, 1. 
!)09 ; conference with tin* Syri.m 
Z.ichanah, i. 312; and with the 
Syrian Itisliops nt kutnii, i. 314, 
318; I\Uahhnonr,\. 913; Jlepa', 
i. 317 : gener.il refh'i U dih on tlie 
state of till’ chiirihcs, 1 318; the 
Hishoji’s .secotid visit, ii. ‘JO.*) . 
interview with the Syn.uv prelate, 
li 208, interesting notice hy 
Professor Mill, App. iV*. ii. 42(). 
Churches, delu leiicy of, i. 85 ; dif- 
ficulties ri>iK’cting con.sceration, 

li. 2:)7. 

Churches of (!iui, 1. 95, 

Cing.di.se works bv the Dutch, i. 98, 
(’ommoii Pr.iyer, 11. 100. 

('1, VHKK, .Mr. Kichard, Vac/rar, 1. 
188 , liis exertionii in Ivchalf of the 
SiHietv for l*roai»>ting Cliristijn 
Kiiowiidge, li. 200. 
t'lergymen, want of in India, i. 80, 
11. ;«I5, 
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roBBF, Rev. Richard, formerly chap- 
lain at liomhaif, i. 245 ; ohtaius 
^..iitribiitions tor a church, i. 24U; 
amount of itb ojH'uin}?, ibid. 

see of, 1. 'd2. munhor f)f 
( liri''tians, i. 1)5; black aiid white 
.Jfws, 1. 105; iheir religious ser- 
\Kf', II 2:i4, their town d( St nbed, 

1. 200, tonjeciures on tluir on- 
>jin. 11. 257; Ui.sbop’s iMt to, 

I 255. Its condition, ibul; chaJ)- 
l am ajijKiinted, i. 5(i2 ; free nhool, 
ibnl ; recall of the chaplain, i. 
;t(>5 ; IVishop’s second \isit, ii. 205. 
Collec lion of rules by the liisho]), i. 

CO. 

Colli‘{(c of Madras, i. 187 ; Hishop’s 
visit to, ibid, tfbjects, i. IfOt. 
Coiombo, \. 107. Risliop’s arrival at, 

i. 330; eb nry, i- Fort 

church, i. 55C, second visit, ii. 

207. 

( utfifity, near CuUmlo, 11. 20? 
ComlHicouHtn, Mr. Koiii.oit meets 
the Bmhop at, i. 211 , village de- 
scribed, i. 212. 

( i.mttriii, Cape, i. 47 ; i* 55; i, 1)2, 

1. 22c. 

( onsccration of churches, ii. 257. 

( tmsistonal (’ourt at Culcutta, ii. 
2)«5 ; at Madras il 2CC. 

('i nslanloioijfi', 1. 80. 

( oiivi lit of Sauta Clara, i. C8. 

Cmokk, (ieiicral, Hovihoy, i. 231). 

( nj.tuhafin), college at, 1. 105. 

( uuntry Spectator, i. 5. 

Ctii iiTi.sAV, T. 1*. Ks(|. M.l*. {Se- 
cretary to India Board) letters 
from the Bishop to, on the state 
<>t religion III India, 1. 1158 ; on the 
llmdcKi college, 1. 588; on the 
iinmi'etion of Cn^Um to the hi- 
fdiccpnc of Calrutta, t. 594; on the 
bccatiop ol the Compaiiy’H chH|)- 
lain«, I. 405 , on the Bishup'N 
power of ordaining natives, ii. 

27a. 

( lanfitnorr, i. liH ; sec of, 1. 92 ; nuni- 
k'r of Christians in, i 1)5. 

( ntidolorr, miHsion established at, 
I lOl ; innwion chun h, ibid ; Bi- 
shop’s visit, I. 200; decajed state 
of the nussion, ibid, chapbins 
n. 103. 

( nrnnifarfurry, church described, i. 
285. 


D. 

Dagabn, a Bhuddist building, i. 532. 

Danish Kast India Company, i. 104. 

Daiysli mission at Tranqmhar, i. 
99 : l.dioura of miHsionanes, ihid ; 
nuinher ofC'hrislians, i. 100; part 
ir.inslerred to the Swittv for 
Promoting (’hristian Knowledge, 
ibid, ajiplv for assistance, i. 118); 
the Bishop’s anxiety to relievo 
them, ihid ; grants an aid, i. 210 ; 
iiu'iitioned, 1. 585; recommends 
to the Sm-iety for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge its union 
with Tanjore, i. 5)14 ; distressed 
state, 11. 85; subscription to re- 
lieve, ii. 84; missions in Tanjore 
trnnsterred, ii. 122. 

David, Christian, i. 228; pupil of 
Swartz, ii. 123; hi.s character, li. 
290. 

Dvviks, Rev. Henry, chaplain at 
Homhaif, 1 575 ; <{crit!lon of Hi 
shop II Kill. R respecting the arch- 
de.u oil’s right to the pulpit. 

D»Mtli-hed ot SwAiir/., 1, 219. 

Deputation of Brahmins, i. 227* 

, Dost riptioii i\{ Madt'tra, i. 05. 

Dntiupn, svnod ol, 1 271 , clnirch, 1. 

301. 

DicHM V df^Cahntia, extent of, i. 47; 
popubtioh, i U)7. 

DioNtsina, Mar, interview withi h 
254,314; his death, 1. 503r 

D01.BT, Rev. .Mr. 11. 217 * 

Dutch settlements in the Kast, i. 31, 
32; congregations, i. 97| 08) >u 
Malabar, i. i - 

military station tU ) ; 
church consecratetl, ii. 3 1 inicrij)- 
tion on the foundatido-stone, ibid. 


K. 

East India Company, renewal of 
charter, L 28 ; early charter 
quoted, i. SO; relations with India, 
i. 31 ; resolutions respecting reli- 
gion. L 33: atfnirH exaniinod, i. 
34; dominions extended, i. 5.'); 
connection with native piwers, 
ibid ; chaplains, i. 80 ; pojniliition 
of dominions, i. 107; rescind the 
Oovernor’s regulations respecting 
the location of chaplaiqi, 1. 400; 
Court's refusal of a bouse for the 
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Bishop, i. 415; dispatch of the 
(’oiirt on licensinj^ the clerjfy, i. 
4 If) ; decision resnectinj{ the Scotch 
church, ii. 24)J: letter to the(’ourt 
on church consecration, ii. 267. 
K'tsT, Sir K. subscrilics to Ilmdgo 
toilette, i. 474; returns to Eng- 
Ifiml, li 27fl. 

K.istcr, rule for keeping in Malabar, 
1.21)1. 

Ecclesiastical law in India, ii. 266 ; 
deficiency of legal advice, li. 
26(1 ; respecting consecr.ition of 
churches, ii. 267 ; remarks «it the 
Hisliop on that subjoi t, ii. 26)1. 
Erhmialzin, patriarch of, i. f)(); h- 
liranes of, i. 

Edmation of half-castes, i. 16.'». 

Edm ation S<Kietyat Hmnhay, i. 114 ; 

I. 240; sermon in aid of, ii. I7‘k 
Hli‘i>hunt(t, island of, i. 206, vi.sit.s 

t... i. 21)1; ii. Id?. 

English ('hurdi in India — See 
(’Imn h of England, 

Eusmm,, William, Es>j. account of 
EU'fthanta, i. 2411, f). 

Eucharist in the Syrian church, i. 

2f)i,). m 

European .society in India, ii. 227 t d* 
264. 

Ei/si.Bira quoteil, ii. 46. 

Erm iiF.M, I. 2f)2. « 

E.xamination of native RludonUi, i. 

148 . 

Exctm^unicfltion, i. 285. 


F. 

JPuBRiciui, a tniasionarj', 1. 109 1 
femnl to, i* 264. i 

Fnlnaliea, (lie, i. 262 j unknown in 
fVAia, I hid. 

Faiiiilv Bible of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowleilge, i. 30. 

Firo*, Mulla, a Par»c« priest, li. 
183. 

Fimt confirmation in Calcutta^ i. 216. 

Fisiikh, Ucv. Mr., chaplain at JfirrNt, 
ii. 107 ; converts and baptizes a 
native, ii. 112 : acx'ount of that tn.-. 
rurrence, li. 1 13~118. 

Foresters iii Malabar, character of, i. 
32H. 

Fort VViUiam college, i. 121—125. 

Far.DI.RtC IV, (King of Ikamarl), 
amploy's niiaiiiwries, i. 99. 


Frce-schoolat Calcutta, i. 146; child* 
reti educated, ii. 146; ii. 162. 
Fuut'fml, island of Madeira, L 6,3; 
described, i. 65. 

Fullahton, Colonel, letter quoted, 
i. 103. 


a. 


Garriel, Mar, i. 290. 

(ialkrcse, Christian village of, i. 333. 

Gan^cn, river, i. 47 : hehl in reve- 
rence by natives, i. 212. 

G\ski\, Kev. Dr., i. 66; mentioned, 

i. 210 : letters to, from the Bishop, 

ii. .3, -64, extract from a letter 
to, 11 . 100. 

Geisi.er, mis.sionary at Cuddalore,\. 

101 . 

Gi'.ohoe I. receives Zieoenbalo the 
miKsionary, i. 9f). 

Gkkicke, missionary, i. 21 ; rebuilds 
a thurc|i, i. 101; establishes a 
mission, i. 102; generous bequest, 
ilud, L 199; attends the death- 
iied of SwAHTZ, i. 219. 

Gliazecpoor, riding school at, i. 66. 

Goa, see of, i. 92 ; extent of arch- 
bishop's jurisdiction, i. 93; nu- 
merous churches, i. 95 i cathedral, 
ibid ; church and convent of Au- 
gustinians, ibid ; inquisition esta- 
blished, i, 96 ; Bishop visits, i. 
257 ; historical recortl, i. 258 ; 
consists of two cities, ibid ; pre- 
sent conditipni •• 259 ; ileserted 
by its traders, ibid ; popu(ntion 
formerly, i. 352; lilirarun, ibid; 
notice by Professor Mill, .\pp. IV^ 
ii. 426. 

Gordon, Gener.il, Madeira, i. 63, 64. 

, Mr. James, i. 64. 

Grammnr-.H€hooi, or Hindoo college, 
i. 385. 

Greek article, controversy reiqiBCting, 
i. 5 ; various publications on^that 
subject, ibid; Mr. Middleton’.s 
nttention drawn to it, i. 7 i import- 
ance of the enejuiry, i. B ; remarks 
on nr.MiDDLETON’s doctrine, i. 8, 
9; Poll SON and ScHOLi.riRLD's 
opinion of it, ibid ; 
the rules of StJSRi’K and Middle- 
ton, i. 9. l(» ; their arguments have 
not been duly examined, t. li. 

Greeks, Bishop visited by, i. 462. 
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(;U'tk Christians, communication 
with, ii. 120. 

(Ireoorii's, >far, i. 204. 

(’,Ri SDI.KB, missionary, i. 21 ; where 
bunal, i 00. 


H. 

Halle, orphan school at, i. 103; 
nn ntioneil, i. 200. 

IIamii.tov, Uov. Anthony, (secre- 
tary to the Society Ibr Propagalinpf 
tlu‘ Gospel,) letter to, from the Bi- 
shop, II. 16. 

Hastings, Marquis of, (Go\ernor- 
gcneral,) letter to, on lea\e of ab- 
sence to he ^framed to chaplain.s, 

I. 403; remarks on etlutation of 
natives, n. 4, vote , supports the 
schools, ti. 86: project lor huihl- 
in^ a cathedral and Bishop’s 
house, ii, 149 , return to Ka^laruJ, 
ii. 227. 

IIawtvyne, Uov. J., chaplain to the 
Bishop,!. 422; visit* the schools, 
ii. 8 ; accompanies the •Bishop to 
Madras, li. ; licenaed to St. 
James’s church, Calcutta, ii. 87 : 
account of an intended entertain-, 
ment at Veylm, ii. 214. 

Heat, eti’eetti of, i. 117- 

Hebkr, Uip:ht Uov. Reginald, (Bi- 
shop of Calcutta,) quoted, i. 88, 
10(>; Journal, i. 2(Ht; alteration 
of license, i. 4f)7 • Bife referred 
to, i. 435; teMiiinoiiy in favour of 
Bishop Middi.kton, ii. 3.‘14 ; cha- 
ractir contrastal with that pre- 
late, li. 349 ; appointed to the 
hihtiopnc of Calcutta, ii. 373; 
pruvHiuna for his eihciency and 
comfort, ibid , consecrate* churches, 

II . 375 ; license* chaplains and mis- 
siormrie*, ii. 376, 377 : attention to 
the concerns ot Bishop's Mission 
Collcffe, ii. :483— .388 ; form* a <lio- 
cesan Coinmittee of the Society 
for Propaj^atin^ the Gospel, 11 . 
383; sutemeiits of delfciericy of 
rter;ry, 11 . .485. visits the southern 
niiHsions, 11 , 386 , testimony in 
their favour, 11 . 1489 , his death, 11 . 
390. 

JItrrvpfdu, i. 93, 

Hindoo Collejrc, letter on the, i. 
.388; remarks by tlu* Bishop, i. 
474 . his donation to, ibid. 

VOL. il. 


Hindoo, interview with a, I. 72. 

pagoda descrilied, i. 204. 

Historical records of the Syrian 
church, i 264 — 266. 

Holy water used, i. 285 ; how con- 
secrated, i. 295. 

' Holzrf.hg, missionary at Cuddalore, 
i. 206 ; his disinis.sal, ii. 220. 
Hough. Rev. Mr., testimony in fa- 
vour of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, i. 229 ; his 
labours, ii. 94; letter on the So- 
ciety’s missions, 11 . 125. 

Hi Tt HINSON, Ciipiain.jirocecds with 
thehnilding of Bishop’s (’ollege, li. 
2.32; his illness, u. .‘415. 
lli’iTMV.N, misjiionary, i. 104. 
IfynKH A 1 . 1 . I. 202. 

Hymn for New Vear’s Day, li. 366, 


I 

India, British donunions in, 1 . 28 ; 
eoiise<pience of the rapid aecpiisi- 
tion <)l ttriilory, 1 . 29 : li'gisliitive 
provisions for the maintenance of 
religion, i, J40; remark of Dr. 
PiUDi.vrx, I .31,32; attention of 
P.irliainent to tlie promotion of 
Chnstiamty, i. .35; Cliureh e«tab^ 
lishmant j»roposed hy the Society 
for Promoting Christi.in Know- 
ledge, 3. . 37 ; opposed in tingland, 
i.^4I ; resolutions of the House of 
Coinmons, i. 42, 43; dioccio of 
Calcutta formed, 1 . 47 ; provision 
for the episcopacy, i. 46, 49; Bishop 

, MtouLETUN’a arrival, L 79; state 
of the. Anglo- Indian Church, K 78 
' I07t Jews, i. 198; IlindooBund 
Mahometans,!. 169; prospects of 
til* extension of Christianity in, i. 
153; education of half-castes, i. 
155, 156; mode of travelling in, L 
203, 204. 

Indus river, i. 47. 

Inkstand, inscription on a silver, 
presented to Bishop .Middleton, 
1 . M. 

Inquisition, who foundt^d hy, i. 95 ; 
consequence of its establishment, 
I. tw. 

Inscription on (he monument of 
bwARTX, I. 210; II. 4(W: on the 
monument of Archdeacon Moi s- 
LEY, 11 . 91 ; for the Botanic Gar- 

•r 
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d«‘n, li. f)l i on the foundation- 
st(iiic of a new church, ii. 2. 

IiUcriiient, peculiar mode of, i. 2fl5. 

Interview with lirahiiiins, i. 2011. 

Js.iiah, Ixii. 1; Kcrmon on, i. .'138, 
alluded to, i, 340. 

Idaud of E/ejtItatila, cave descrihed, 
i. 248. 

htnntt of Salu ttc^ e.xcursion to, i. 
2r)8 , pojnd.ilion, i 2ri.'>. 

I sir of lUtrl Sul, II i;0 

J,\lr if Fnincr, u. llo. 


. 1 . 

Ja( Ksos, HcV H (’ , Itoliihai/, I. 
Ill ; lu'cnM'd to the ch.i|)l.iiiH'y, 

I no. 

Ja(oiii, ('hn><ioph!lus Aufrusimus, 
lnl^Mon.lly. charge to, i 20; iiien- 
tioiied, 1 ()8. 

JaKiliiiei in the Syrian Church, i, 
320. 

.I\MiH, Hlf^ht H(v .1 T , .ippointed 
to tiu liiHlioprie of ('(iliiilio, II 
301, epi'nopal iiie.»‘'Ures .iiid .n - 
ranoeiii) ntx, ihid , illiiesh .iiid 
(It .nil, II 3IH, 3!f.'» 

Jesuits, I ff.'i 

Jews ,il (’othiii, I, 108; at MnUan- 
chrntf, I. 200, conjecture as to 
. their oii^rin, ii 287. noficcti hy 
I’rofessor Mil i, App. IV. ii. 428. 

J.V.NK’KK, mission.iiy. i| 127. 
JotiNHTONE, Sii Alexander, Crtjlon, 

ii. 3U7. 

JoNUM, Sir Willmm, i. 73. 

Jon KM, Mr., architect of Biahoj'iV 
College, hii death, 


K. 

Ktiiif teniph' t'f, i. 438. 

Kaiuflhat, M’hools e^tabllshed near, 
ii. 7. 

Kiishees.i or Presbyter, i. 232. 

Ki(k> \m>i II. niiHMionary, 1. 101. 

Koui.or t. Hex. Mr., JViw^ory, 1. 180, 
meets the Bishop, i. 211; aclusd 
under his v.ire, i, 212; proposes 
imssiiiiuir) volitate, i. IttlS. 

Kvtiu), arnv.d at, i, 314: interview 
with the S)naii hishop. ilmi ; 
dom^ou to the college, i. 303. 

I 


L. 

La Croze, on the S>To-Malabaric 
Church, i. 287, 271, 278. 
Laiic.isterian schools, i. 18. 
Jiaiiguajcc', ditUision of the Portu- 
guese, I. Ol , aiitKjuity of the 
Armenian, i 240; of Crylon, i. 
338. 

Larniui, Mount, i. 334 ; breakfast at, 
11. 21.). 

Law, Right Rev. Dr. (Ri.sliop of 
Chrslrt), valedietoiy address to 
Rishop Miduli.ton, 1. 53. 
l..i\v, (Vclesi.istu.d, in luilia, 11, 255; 
delicieiicy of advice respecting, U. 
2.')8. 

I.eper asvluiu founded, i. 402. 

Li (It'll N, Oriens Chiistiaaus, i. 

272. 273. 

l.etieis to .A learned Hindoo, by 
Bishop Middi.mon, li. 225; por- 
ti,»n ot a letter, .Vjip. 111. ii. 407. 
i.evitieiis Ml. refirredto, i. 208. 
I.ihtity of till' pi ess in India, ii. 301. 
Lu( using the clergy in India, i. 
130; conrespondence on the sub* 
jeet, i. 400, 440. 

London Baptist Society, i. 107. 
Lohjno, arehdeaeon of Calnitta, 
ajijMnnted, 1. 57 : accoinpames the 
Bishop, 1.85; discourse on eoii- 
firiii itioii, I. 182. his char, icter, ii. 
82; a.s.suiii('s the episcopal juris- 
diction, II. 371 ; hts death, 11. 372. 
Luke ii. 10, II, alluded to, i. 7L 


M, 

MaI>di.aon, John, tlsq., I. 4. 

Madftra, arrival at, 1. 83, island ile- 
senhed, 1. 81- (iff. 

Madura, district, i 03, mission at, 
i. KMf. 

Madras, presidency of, 1. 47 ; arch- 
deacon nppointc^i 57 ; clergy, 1. 
82; Arinenh||ULM||te ; naval hos- 
pit.d, I. 101 r^ipP committee of 
the S,HTiely for I^nmiiog Christ- 
ian Knovvlialgo fonncti, i. l.')0; 
condition of the clergy, i, 185; 
civil college, i. 187; examination 
of native students, i. 188, letter 
from, on the southern missions, i. 
180; church ofStOt^orge conse- 
crated, I. 103 ; ooiiHnnstion, ibid ; 
Bishop itceives a deputation from 
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Amunians, i. 11)4: letter to the 
p)\enum'i»t on the state of the 
cliiirthes, i. 252; use of the presi- 
lii'i'ty l>ul])it contested, i. 424; 
letter to the nrehdeaeon, i. 425; 
h'tter to llie cli.tplains, i. 4.‘W> ; 
Hisliop Miodi.kton eominum- 
iMttswtth the (listnet comimttee, 
n U, de^rree of 1) D. lonferred on 
an lide.non, it 12, Htshop’s se- 
tc'iid \i‘-it, 11. 57. account (‘f his 
MMtation, n. 5}{: contirniation, 11 . 
til. diatli of aieluii .lion, 11 . lUt , 
s.ilanes of niissiotiinies, 11 . 10 : 1 . 

« onsistonal (.onrt, 11 . 2tit). 

Mahtiliiihi iKinim \dla^,t‘, 1 . 201, 

Brahnuiis at, 1 205. 

Mahometans, in //«/«/, 1 . 107 ; false 

report of. 1. 2 t> 7 - 

Malarm, straits ol, 11 fI 5 

M.de asjluin, it 05 

M.vnn's, Hisliop, I \|)ositioii, I. itd.'t 

M.wt, Kev. Dr. i 20, tiatis. 1 . 1170 

Afarawa country, i 105 

Mnrriajfe act fur Indtn, ii lilO. 

Marri.ige liti'lists, 1 . 115 - IIH. 

M.irnaKi's, irregularitich reflpettiii”;. 
i. 113; by Scotti.sh miniaters, t. 
132. 

MAKsnrN, Rev. Mr. chaplain at Std- 

lift/, it. 1)8. 

M vi<MiM\N, the R.iptlst missionary, 

1 72 . 

Mttir^v, Mr. translates the New 
Testament, li. 427- 

Mattamiurnf, white Jews’ town, i. 
2(M). 

Matnnioii), not a sncranient, i. 21)0, 

ridinf(*school, i. 80; coiivef- ^ 
sioii and baptism of a native, ii. 
112; prtij^ress of the Chrittiah 
reli^fioii, li. 114, 

.MiniJi.KTON, Rev. Thomas, 1. 1 . 

.Nil 1 ) 1)1 KToN, Hi;rht Rev. Thomas 
Fairsbaw, early life, i. 2 ; educa- 
tion, ibid ; intrwluced to Dr. 

3; educates his 
sons, ibid J|||tt|iented to a livin^^, 
i. 4; inarflS^ibid; conimeticwH 
his ‘ I)tK trine of the (^ireek Ai- 
ticle,’ i. 5 : probable origin of that 
work, ibid ; application of his 
rules to the Greek text of the N< w 
TisUment, 1. 8; success of his 
investi^jation, i. 0; death of his 
jounj^er pupil, i. 12; his feeling 
on that occa.sion, ibid; assuims 
the function of a village pastor, 


i. 13; takes the degree of D.D. 
ibid ; collated to a prebend, i, 14 ; 
becomes a magistiate, ibid; jiro- 

h. ihle indueement for accepting 
that ollice, i. 15 ; preaches a visi- 
tation sernmn, ilml ; eontcmplates 
soliciliiig the iiiastcrshi|i of Nor- 
wich Gr.uiim.ir-school, 1 . 18; ex- 
changes his liMiigs for St. Pan- 
el. IS and Piittenham, 1 . 17: pre- 
ferred to the arclideaconry of Hun- 
tingdon, ilnd ; t.ikes a deep interest 
III lln* cciiuerus tif the Society 
for Promoting C'liristi.in Know'- 
leilge, I 18 . iiitiiiiaey with eminent 
pcTsons, 1 , 11), engages 111 the 
n \isn)n of the Faniilv Rihle, 1 . 2(); 
d*'li\ ers ,i ch.irufe to the missionary, 
.I.Kobi, i. 21, 22 , exertions to ob- 
t.iiii a iicw ehunli lor the parish 
of Si. PaiuT.is, 1 22, 23, aitilress 
Vo Ills p.irisliioiiers on that subject, 

I 21; (lis.ippomtcd at the result, 
1.25, .ippointed to the bishopric 
of Cuhiiitu, I. 51), const'craied at 
I. iml)« til, I. 52, receives a vale- 
ilufory .iddrcss from file Siniety 
for Promoimg ('linsii.ui Know- 
ledge, 1 . 53, answer to address, 
1 .'.5, siiils for Ih'rtffiil, 1 . 57: ac- 
knowl«dg<‘s a iiiemon.d of friend- 
sliip, I. 5J{ ; .ivoe.ilioiis iliinng the 
vo);i||i*. i. .55), makes a collection 
of ruJeu for future observance, i, 
60; account of his voyage, i. 01 j 
tijuches at .M.i<h ir,i, 1 . 03; de- 
Hcrihesthat islaml, 1 . 04—08; LamU 
at Calcutia, i, 7^. big reception, 
1 . 75; first Hjjpearanoe In the 
nulpit, I 71 1 interview with a 
Hin(kMs4.72: epincopal diitiea, 

i. 74 : want of a revidence, i. ; 
consequent inconvenience, i. 70 ; 
resides with Mr. Sbton, L 77 i 
state of the Knglish church in 
Itidia on his arrival, i. 78 ; Hiicul- 
iies of Ins situation, 1 . 79 ; 8|lrian 
church atiracU his notice, 1. 87 f 
on what account, 1 . !K); attention 
to iniwiiona, 1 . 100; ar«biouM na- 
ture of the diitieh assigiu d to him, 

1 . 108; pniceedings for the regula- 
tion of the Indian cliunli, i. Ill ; 
appoints registrars, ibid ; insti- 
tutes arcbdeacoiiR, ibid ; eorre- 
hpomls with his clergy, i. 112 — 
115; indisjKisilioa, I. 110, suH'ers 
from the heat, 1 . n7;Wrrange- 
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menu respecting marriage licen- 
ses, i. 118; anxiety to raise tlie 
Christian religion in the opinion 
ol’ the natives, i, llj), 120; de- 
clines the provostship of Port- 
William College, i. 121 ; his ac- 
count of tluil ehtahlihluiient, i. 122 ; 
resists the encroachments of the 
Scotch PreshyteriaiiH, 1 . 128— 13o, 
imjierfect deHoition of the episco- 
pal powers in the letters-patent, 
1. IIW i licensing the clergy, i. l.'tO ; 
lectures on the litany, i. Ho; 
character as a preachiT, i. I4»i: 
supiTinteiids the Iree-school at 
Cnliiilfa, ilnil , declines joining 
the Uililc Society, i. 147; toiins a 
dicx'esan coninntlee ol the Socn'ty 
for Promoting ('hrisfi.in Know- 
ledge, I. 148; his prospects in the 
exteiiMon of Christianity in Imha, 
i. 101 : ineasureK tor pr(»moting 
the rc-ligious faith and practice* of 
Kuropeaiis, i. 104; education ol 
thenatues, i, 100, and half-castes, 
i. 108; view ol Indian atiairs, 
i. 107—182; liist i-oiiliriiMtion in 
Caldilla, I. 182, primary •.isiia- 
tion in tlie cailitdi.il, i I8.'{, ah- 
Strnct ol Ins cliaige, i. 181—178, 
prepares * Ariales ol Kn.piir)’ lor 
nis clergy, i. 178, oct tipaiioiis, 
i. 177; I'onfereiue with 
hun Hoy, i 178, emharks on Kis 
primal y visitation for Aiairtt, 
I. 182; his reception therVr i. 185; 
attends the clioces.m c^nratltel* of 
the Society lor Promotll^ (’hrist- 
ian Kiumlcdge, i. 188; viiiits the 
civil college, i, 187> 188; views 
and deugns respecting niimions, 
i. 18»; conaecract's St, George’s 
church, Madra.%, i. 103; coiihrnia- 
tlon, ibid; vi.sit from the Nabob 
of tlte rorNatie, i. 104; vi.sit to 
the misaion at Teperv, t. 100; 
proeeoda kf laud on iu.s .southern 
tour, i. fCK); tnixle cif tnivelling, 
i. 303: n’aches the village <d' 
MahabalifHHtram, i. 204; arrive** 
at ('udiialoif, I. 208; heart with 
regret c>f the «lciaved state of that 
mission, dud; interview with 
llruhmins at ( Uiilumbrum, i. 207; 
is eomhicted to the p.'ig«Nlas, i. 208; 
Jirriv.d at Tfan'jMrhtu, ibid; visits 
the mivsion church luul librarv*, 
ibid ; l)iim«l) missions ssststed by 

13 


the Bishop, I, 210; proceeds to 
Myuveram, i. 211 ; is met by Mr. 
Kohloff at CanihaeonujM, ibid ; 
interesting vi.sit to Tanjoie i. 21,3, 
interview with the llajiih, i. 214; 
conducted to the palace, i. 217 , 
the Itajah’s visit to the Bisliop, 
i. 218; mi.ssion at Trichuwpoly, 
i. 220; duties there, i. 228; reaches 
Palumcotta, ibid ; sketch ol jour- 
ney, I. 227 ; mect.s a cougreg.i- 
tiou of native C'hristian.s, i. 228; 
receive.s ih juitations at Arambinjly 
/*«?*, i. 230; visits the English 
eoiigr<*gafi()n at (luthm, i. 2.32, 
r*‘athes Hul^huNy, i. 2.33, inter- 
view with tlie Syrian Bishop, Mar 
Dio.nyijIl.s, 1, 234, licenses a 
church at Cananoii’, l. 237 i ar- 
rives at Jfumbay, i. 238 ; interview 
with ail Armenian bishop, i- 230 ; 
torm.4 a diocesan committee atJSvm- 
bay, 1 . 2 10 , becomes patron of the 
Jfomhay Edue.ilion Society, i. 24.3; 
consecrates St. Thomas’s church, 
i. 24.5; vtsiUlion of the elerg)', 
1. 247; confirmation, ihul ; visits 
file cave of Elephanta, i. 248; 
writes to the Madras government, 
1. 252; excursion to the island of 
Sahetti', i. 2.54; visit to Goa, 
i. ^7: confinmition at Cananon’, 
I lr;o ; visit to the .Jews at (Wbni, 
ibid, 281, 282; his collection 
ol notes and papers on the 
?»)ro-Maiubanc I'lmrch, i. 280; 
visits the Sjrian churches, i. 283, 
attends the celehratmn of Divine 
Service, 1 , .'104, cotifercnce with 
thc»S)rian cnf.aiiars, i. 287 , inter- 
view with the Syrian 7, vc n viu \ii, 
i. .312; and witli .Mar Dio\vsil.s, 
i. 314; and .Mar Phii.oxlms, i. 
318; meets .Mr. Noktf.n .it AU'pu\ 
1.327; arnvi'H .it ('otnmbo in ('ry- 
loH, i. 330, visits t)*i* Blmddist 
temple, i 331 , other oliject.s of 
his notice; i. 332, gratifi*d by 
bis visit, I. 'Xi'.S , attciub d b^ tin* 
clergy, i. JKk'i . pre.iLlu s at the 
Fort church, i. .3.'yj , ac*onnt ol 
Ins visitation, ,n.d its proli.dile re- 
Bults. i. 311, Ik'iO, 3.58; r*‘grets 
the death of .Mr, ToMui.v, i. .387, 
resumes his dutic.s at CalcHtta, 
i. 370 , (vcupatioii of his time, 
I. 371 : draws up a pra)cr for 
d.-tily use, 1 . 3/2; avcK'ations and 
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prospects, i. 374: proposes to 
establisli a graniinar-school or 
Hindoo collejfe, i. 385; and to 
extend missionary establishments, 
i. 387 ; letter on the connection of 
Ceylon to the bishopric of Cakntta^ 
i. 384 ; correspondence on the 
propriety of lieensinjf missionaries 
for Kn^lish service, i. 400 ; opi- 
nion on the subjection of ch.ipl.uns 
to military controul, i. 412 ; 
court’s refusal of a house for the 
IJishop, i. 415; proposes to he 
eiirpowercd to ordain natives, i 
417 : arrii.d ol Ins cliapl.iiii, i. 
422; corresponds with tin* artli- 
dcacon and chajilains at Madrnt on 
the use of the presidency pulpit, 
i. 425, 4:M» : discussion with tlie 
Bomhnt/ t'o\eninient on tlie v.ilulit) 
of his liunsch to the eletyy, i. 
440; replies to a dispatch from 
the Court of Directors nil tliaf 
subject, 1. 451 . applies for more 
chaplain*, i. 455 ; (Kcupations, i 
458; receives iiitclligciKc «»l tiic 
death of Dr. pBr.TVMAN, i. 182. 
visited by Greeks, ibid; cate- 
chises children, i. 403; corres- 
punds with the India Board on 
the suspension of the archdeacon 
of liomlmtj s salar), i. 484; defi- 
ciencies of the Hishoji's salary fhr 
charitable purposes a;f;(ravated by 
the annexation ol ('cyloti, i, 471 ; 
remarks on the Hindoo ('ullege, 
i. 474 : and on the means of pro- 
pii^atin^^ tlie )/:ospel in India, i. 
477. wi'^lies to have Kuropean or 
half-caste missionaries placi'd at 
Ins disposal, i. 478 , sermon on 
the death ot the I’niicess Gimk- 
LoTTt., i. 484; censure of a chap- 
lain in Culrutht, I. 488; torrcs- 
pimds with the 78 r(^'(//;rovcrnmenl 
on leave of ah'.ciue of ihaplains, 
1.488; lavs tlic foundation-stone 
of a church at Dum Di/m, 11. 1; 
estahlishcH native schwl*, 11, - 

8, Swicty for Pr(t])a|f.ifin;( the 
(ios)M‘l plaie 5(Kk)/. at his disposal 
for missionary pnrjH»scs, n. 13, 
consetpuMif letter of the Bishop to 
the Rev. A. Hamilton, u. 18; 
correspondiMire with the Society 
on the formation of a mission tol 
leg:?, ii. 17- 45: holds Ins second 
viHiiation in Calrntta, 11. 48; iib- 


gtract of his charge, ii. 47 —WJ; 
embarks for Ma/iias, ii. 57 : diHi- 
culties of his situation, ii. 58 ; 
visits the Vepery mission, ii. 84 ; 
visitation and confirmation at 
Madras, ii. 85 ; sails for Pe/mng, 
ibid ; account of his voyage, ii. 

71 ; consecrates a church 
there, ii. 72 : forms tlie lynanp 
and Hrnc/tolen district coiiiinittce of 
the Society for I'romoting (’hrist- 
ian Knowledge, ibid 1 ^iroaclics a 
farewell .scniioii, ii, 75; returns 
to Calcutta, 11. 80 ; lays the fouiida- 
tioii-sfone of St. .faincs's cluircli, 
ii. 87 ; details respecting mission 
college*, II. 85 -110; niisnndcr- 
.staiuling between military and 
cjiistopal juriMliction, ii. 118; 
conimunieation witli(ireek f'hrist- 
laiis, ii 128; lorrespomls with 
Arelideacon Bahnfs and Mr. 
Waiid, II. l.‘10-145: account of 
tlie frec-M-hool, Calrutfu, 11. 148; 
c.itlieilral and Risho])’. house 
proposed, 11. 148; sermon on 

Ad\e*nt Sund.iy, 11. 154, lays the 
foundation-stone of Bishoji’s Mis- 
sion (.'ollege, II 182, visifiition to 
Ihii/ihoy, \\. 18{1 : jueaelii'S for the 
I'aliieatioii Society, li. 173, ah- 
sfracl of sermon, 11. I7I 188; 
uaira* intrcKluec'd hel'ore the House 
bf lAvrds 111 the evidence on the 
Qtteen’g trial, 11. 184, eoniradictg 
jhe gUtcineiit, 11. 185; j^ienional 
and domestic liahita, 11, 187 i 
writeg U> the aiilhor, ii. 100; re- 
flection* on hi* correipondence, 
ii. 20s : visit* the Syrian church, 
ii. 205 ; interview with the Syrian 
higliop, ii. 208 ; arrive* at Colombo, 
ii. 207; ordains Mr. Akmouh, li 
212: rcTcivc* .Sir E. Babni;*’* 
kiiidcKt attention*, ii. 213, 214; 
aecomit of hi* visitation through 
tlie country, ii. 218— return* 
to Calcutta, ii.itJl ; WTm» ‘Jbetfer* 
to a learned Hindoo,' ii, 225; re- 
gponaihilitie* of hi* situation, ii. 
^7 : tliird visitation at Calcutta, 
ii. 235; abKiract of charge, 11. 
238—241 ; ex tracts from corn**- 
pondence, ii. 242 254 , difiirul- 
lies to encounter in the coiiseera- 
tion of churches, ii. 25tj , wnte* 
to the (’ourt of Director* on tlie 
subject, ii. 258—280 , fKtablishe* 
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a coti«istnrial court in C(ilcnUa,\\. 

addrcst-cs the cfiurt, ii. ‘2<J4 , 
<liicslinn as to liispcmt-r ofordaiii- 
iiif^ nativc'i, li. 271 , li'ttrr on that 
Mihj('( t, II 272 ; wntt‘.> to till- India 
Hoard on Ins pn'H'dcnte with rc- 
ftToiicc to the ( hii'f jnstK cs, 11 . 
27tl; Icitir to l*niu ipal Mii.l, 11 . 
2J!tJ 2!tl ; to thoSotn-ly lor I’ro- 
riiotmjr ('hnsiian Knowlod^ro fin 
the sontlnrn missions, 11 211 1 — 
2!1!) , cxlr-utslVoin corrospondciit'o, 
ii. :iOI — IIlo, loMi'W ol tho diUi- 
cnltios and ondiair.issMu nts imi- 
(Unt lo tin- llrst lai^disli hishop 
in liitliti, n. difi , ^ 0 ‘iii r.d * ll* 1 1 on 
his ( oiisiitntion, II. (luinn- 

filaiKOs foimcilcd wnli Ins last 
d.i\s, II, H2tt. dinrss ami (hath, 

II . !12l , partiful.ir It-atun s ol his 

(haiaflcr, 11 . ; tosiimony ol 

Hnliop lit III. K, II .Ttt, ircin-i.il 
priiniphs ol his .tdniinisti.nion ol 
till' I pis« op d olht f, n XU ’} ; i h.ir.u - 
ter f oiitr.isifd with th.it ol Hishop 

III. Ill II, II. IU!> , ui’tin;rs .nid 
pnhlnMtioiis, 11 . ;M»:t - IMio , pnhiu 
profcrdiii;,'s «d iho ( Iniri h Su- 
(li'llos in Knijl/niif, III I'misotjiii in f 
ol his .i.Mtii. II 

1 1 l.'ilJ 

Ml I, I, I’lituip.d, ariuf's at i'nhnKn, 
II 221, Ills ihirntiT, it. 222, 
223, letters to, lioni tho Bixliop, 
ii. 2»<»- 231 . iniertstinff . letter 
by, written alter the Biiklp^’g 
death, App. IV. 11 . 417' 

Minute* of government, 1 . 

««. 

Muiriiiptllifi collide, mi called, ii. 
2B7t reinarhs on it.s dori\ation, 
ii, 28fl. 

Minsion (’ollepe, AfA Kt/a, details r«'- 
lati>e to, ii. Ul - 32, how recei\ed 
Hiid patronise«l in K»nhtul, 11 . ^13 ; 
corremHtmlojice with the Soiuty 
for Propaftatin^j the (Jospel on the 
aulijeef, n. 3,*», ,37,34, la\inj( of 
the loinidatioii-.sione, 11. 1(>2, site 
ileserihed, ihui , general prineiples 
of It.s manai'i nieiit, 11. 163^1(»lt; 
death ol the arihitect, u. 22!t, 
♦lonafion of the Chiireh .Mis.Hionary 
Six let), 11 . 311. 

.^llss^olvs, iiinUr the Stx letv for 
Proniotiiii; ( hristi.m Kimwledpe, 
1.37; D.unsh, 1.33: theirlxme- 
tiei. 1 l ilfixts, l. HK>. .It (Wf/n/yre. 


i. 101 ; at Tiirhiiwpolyy i. 102; 
inadeiinaey of salaries to mis- 
sionaries, 11. 103; stations, n. lOC; 
letter on, 1, 183, their extension 
proposed, i. 38.3, 473 ; promoted 
hy the Society lor Propa^fatin;? the 
(lospel, 11. 13; coiitnlniiions tor 
tli.it purpose, 11. 33, 34, ,3,4 j 
Hishop Middle ton’s attention to 
their toneerns, 11 33; salaries of 
missionaries im leased, ii. 122. 

.Missioii.iriet in IikIki, 1. 44; dis. 
patched to Tt ntujnt'hnr, ii* 33; 
incoin.i;(ed by the Soc letv for Pro- 
moli!i;r ('lirisii.in Knowledge, li. 
100, ,it ('Hdilahrr, ii. 101, at 
SninjKitam^ 11. 102; at Trtcld- 
Tiojifilif, n. 102, at Tnnjore, ii 
104, seceii pinuipal st.uions, ii 
loti, KoiJLoir, n. 211 ; Swartz, 
II 210, at ii. 235; 

pioposals for extending tjielr esta- 
Idislnm-nts, li. 381 — 991 ; acti- 
vity amoiiff the Christians of his 
Majesty's troims, i 397, 398 ; Eu- 
top«an Q gJtoflpm te. i 479; inn- 

‘ I' t) fbf rnaiwang Christian 
Knowle^ raises them, ii. 122; 
translations hy, ii, 123, 135: 
Christian David, ii,’230. 

Mixle of travelling in India^ i. 203, 

201 . 

Moiitv, E.irl of, fiovernor-general, 
i. 77: regulations m eonneil, i. 
140; letter from, 1, I78; provides 
for episcopal visitations, i. ll{,3. 

Monk, Ke\, Dr., letter to, from 
II. 183. 

Monoph)siteM, wli.it me.int hy, i. 

.Mommu tit of Sw muz. 1. 210. 

AfiHdi'ntuiiiiy, chnreii at, 1. 238. 

Moonelf, a native ('hristian, 11. 
115. 

.Moisley, Ilaifcr ^rchdeacon, Afa- 
ilrns, 1. 57 ; form* h district com- 
mittee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, i. 
150: use of tl;« j>re*id< ncy pulpit 
contested, ii. 4^; letter to. from 
the Hi.shop, on the subject, 1. 425 ; 
degree of Devtor of Divinity con- 
fencfl b) the Uiiivcraity of Ox- 
ford, li. 12; Ilia death, li. 18; 
inseriptioQ on monument, li. 91. 

Afansui, ancient MSS. discovered at, 
I. 
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N. 

Nabob of the Carnatic, visit to, i. 
lUo. 

National Society, i. 114; principles 
adopted at liombay, ibid ; at Ma- 
(//«4 and Peiiuiii;, ii. 74. 

Native foresti'is in Malabar, i It‘28. 

Natives, jnoposal to ord.tiu, i. 417; 
SI bools established, ii. li-8, letter 
respecting their ordination, ii. 

27 2 

Kt'/iapalaiti, mission at, i. 102. 

Nki'ka>, Sir 1‘^v.in, (iovernor of 
Iliiiiihay, \. lid, leveives the lii- 
shop, 1. 2d0. 

Kepanh'Si', war with, 1. 77 1 peace 
coru’buled, i, 178. 

Ne«torian, Syn.m iluinh foimeily, 
i. 88; denied by ibi iii, i. 202, 
term how used, i. .T20. 

Newall, Lieutenant-! olonel, l<-(t»r 
to, on tht Syrian eburdies, i. 822 

New South H'ales, setlleincnt, ii. 118, 
{mpulation, U. UD; added to the 
dioce«o of Cidlfl y^^ 378 : letter 

New Year’s Day, tij^n tor, ii. 

NioHTisnALE, Sir Miles, Bomhay, 
i 289; otfiiidal letter ((uoted, i. 
412. 

Nokris, Lev. II. H., i. 19; letters 
to, Iroin the Hishop, on bis voy- 
ii^e, i. (14; on bis arrival at Ta/- 
ntlta, i. 7’» ; on bis occupation and 
prospects, 1. 178, 874, 878; on llie 
Mission C\ille;^e, 1, 8tll . on bi« 
viMtation to Pi'iiari^, it 71 1 fr*"’** 
Bombay, ii. 17U; on the various 
tikmIls in wbicb (dinstianity ap- 
p«Mr.s in Imtia, 11. 228 ; on general 
subjects, 11 242. 

Xiisstrrabiut, military station of, App. 
IV, 11. 480 ; want of ch rgy, ibid. 


o. 

Oakk, Captain Henry, beipieaths a 
legacy to the |K)or of Vakutla, li. 
85. 

Ordination in Malabar, i. 292. 

Origin of the Black J»‘ws, rcmarki 
on, ii. 287—289. 

OtTERVALD, a misaSenairy, I 101 , 
hia liberality, ibid. 


Oxford, university of, confer the de- 
gree of D.D. on the three uich- 
deacoiis, ii. 12. 


P. 

P.EZOLT), missioniiry, 1. 200 
Palaint otta, Bishop’s visit to, i, 220; 
Its Mtii.ition, ihid : sehool and mis- 
sion church, i. 280; inis.sionaiies 
it 29.J. 

Parsee, acute remark of a, i. 165 ; 
.dliuied to, 1. 877- 

Parsees in Bombay, li. 190; aiiti- 
tpiily of tln-ir origin, ii. 191 : 
in.uim rs, and eiistoins, li. 192, 
niimeious, 11. 198, notieed hy 

PiolesMir Mitt, App. IV, ii. 429. 
P.lsM)Vel ohservial, 1. 281, 

Pat OS'. Lieuti'ii.uit Charli's, altcml.s 
tlu* Bislioj), II. 87, 

Pvt I.IM h leleried to, l. 200, 207. 
y’» aowg, ( PniH e tdWah s’s Island,) 
11. 59; iutoiint of vii\ag(‘ to, 11. 
05; arrival !)r tlie Bishop, li. 7I ; 
isl.iiid deserihed, it. 7~ • ihiiicli 
conseerated, ihid ; disirui com- 
miltee formed, ibid ; seliools, ii, 
74; Blsboj) pre.iebes, 11. 75. 
Pii\ian veisinii of the Old 'rcsl.l- 

tnent App. IV. n 427. 

Philoxi.m s, M.ir, i, 287 : inter- 
view wall, I. 810. 

PillPfR, Mi^oi, attends the Bishop, 

PiKiiMooDEEN, Matthew, convenion 
of, ii. 118. 

Pi.tTsciio, niisftionory, L 00} hU 
lalmurs, ihid. 

Poiii.E, Rev. Mr., Trichinopoly, 189; 
iTieiitioned, i. 220; hia family, i. 

885 ; hia aon, ii. 297- 
Poudirhrrn/, i. 98 ; apoatoUc vicoT 
n]ipointed, ihid ; Bishop'a visit to, 
i. 205 : church and library, ibid. 
Population of India, i. 107* 

I’oRsoN, Pioh-ssor, I. 9. 

Porto- Sovo, 1. 2tKJ, 

PortugHfir, proscl)tlsing spirit of, i. 
90, diffusion of language, i. 01 ; 
Rets, 1, 92; formerly |>oSrtea«ed 
Bombay, i, 245 ; capital in the 
East, 1. 258 , (liscovi r the Syrian 
Mnhdianc Church, 1. ‘BiH. 

Pratt, Rev. Josiah, notice of ‘ Pro- 
paganda,’ ii. 121. 
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I’raycr by the Jiishop, i 302. 

Prayers used in layinj? the foundation- 
stone of liishup’s Mission College, 
App. li. 400—403. 

Precepts of Jehus, by Uammoiiun 
Iloy, App. ii. 432. 

Prendi.uoaht, Rev. Miles, report 
relaring to, i. 09. 

Presbyterianism, Scottish, in India, 
i. 120. 

Pretyman, Rev. Dr., (Precentor of 
Lincoln), i, 3; sons educated by 
Mr. Middleton, ibid; pre.sents 
to a living, i. 4; his death, i. 401. 

Pri< kly he, It, i. 110 

Phidi \ux, Dr., account of Kngli.sh 
si‘tllementH in the EaU Indus, l. 
31. 

Prince Regent, Ills Royal Highness, 
lelier to the archbishops, li. 14. 

Propaganda Society at /{oinr, i. 2^R, 

Purg.itory, doctrine rejected, i. 294. 


Q 

Qiiedn, king of, ii. 00. 

(ineen (’auolinl, evidence on trial, 
II. 194. 

Quilon, Knglisli iongregation at, i. 
232; tlinrcli proposed to be 
erected, i. 253. 


R 

Uafflf.8, Sir Thomas Stamford, i. 
73; interview with, ibid; supports 
district coinimUec at Hencwlen, 
ibid. 

RAjah of Tanjnre, Hishop’s inter\iew 
with, i. 214; respects the memory 
of SwAKTX, i. 210; conducts the 
Bishop to the palace, i. 2l7i ri*- 
turns the Bitfhop's visit, i. 218. 

IlAMfiYN, Joseph, trnn.slation by, 
i. 292. 

Rstmnad, mission at, i. 100. 

Rammoicun Roy \isits the Bishop, 
i. 178; his tenets, i. 179 ; his re- 
ligious progress, i. 420 ; publishes 
* An Appeal,’ li 223; his insi- 
diouH conduct, .\jvp. IV. li 4,T2. 

Renewnl of Hast liuiia C’omjwny’s 
charter, i. 2H. 

Rain NELL, Rev. Dr. (dean of Win- 
chester), 1 , 19; preaches Buhop 


Middleto.n's consecration ser- 
mon, i. 52. 

Reservoir for Hindoo bathing, i. 212. 

Revelation disputed by a Hindoo, 
i. 22.5 ; the Bishop’s remarks on, 
i. 220. 

Review of the English Church in 
India, i. 78. 

Rich, .1. (English resident .at Bag- 
dad,) i. 303; application to, for 
Oriental MSS. ibid ; letter on 
that subject, i. 304. 

Ringkltaude, Rev. William, mis- 
sionary, 1 . 230. 

Roi'inson, Rev. Mr., App. IV. ii. 
427. 

Rotii.eh, Rev. Dr., missionary, ii, 
04’ translates the book of Coin- 
mon Prayer, ii. lOl ; his age, 
II. 2.W. 

Roy.il SiK'iety, i. 57- 

Rules, collection of, by tlie Bishop, 

1 . 00 . 

Rnssipooghj, schools established at, 

11 . 7 . 


S. 

SalteUe island, excursion to, i. 254. 

Salim river, i. 224. 

S.VRAUOJEE, Mahar.ajah, pupil of 
SwvHT7., i. 213; inscription by, 
i.2IH. 

SvKrouius, missionary, i. 201. 

S.vv ER.H, Dr., of Norwich, his death, 
i. 402. 

Schwf’s S)riac Testament, i. 23-1, 
2JH. 

SciioLFFiELD, Professor, i. 8. 

School-Book Society, Calcutta, ii 
10, 249. 

SciiRF.Yvoor.L, Rev. Mr , nuBsionary, 
i. 191. 

ScHULTZF,, Rev. Benjamin, , mi.s- 
Bionnry, i. 100; adviMs Swartz, 
it. 103; mentioned, i. 199. 

Schuyler, Majiw, Bombay, i. 257* 

Swartz, Christian Frederick, i. 
21 ; founds a mission at Tmhi- 
102; employe^) by the 
government, i. 103; recommends 
the Triihmojtoly .Mission to the 
Society f«»r Promoting Christian 
KiiowKnlgo, ibid ; visits the Christ- 
ians of Tunjorc, i. 104 ; establishcNi 
schools, I. 105 ; review of his la- 
bours, i. 213; inscription on his 
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monument, i. 216, ii. 400; his 
portrait, i. 217 ; aOecting incident 
at liis death-bed, i. 219. 

Scottish Church in India, i. 126; 
Dr. Bryce appointed to superin- 
tend, i. 126; chaplains, i. 130, 
despatch of the Court of Directors 
respecting, ii. 246. 

Sennf;ham, pagoda of, i. 221. 

Seton, Mr., receives the Bishop at 
Calcutta, i. 77- 

.SVrcM Paaodas, village, i. 204. 

Seven Sacraments, i. 309- 

Shari‘e’ 8, Granville, ‘ Jlemarks on 
the Greek article,’ i. 5, ‘ Si.x 

letters,’ ihid. 

Sharpe, Miss, i. Ori. 

Sidney, Ncoj South U'alcs, ii. 96. 

Siva, temple dedicated to, i. 205. 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, i. 16; excellence ot 
the inititutioii, ihid , their family 
Bible, i. 20; resolutions with re- 
gard to liritish India, i. 37 , pro- 
pose a religioua csuhlishiuent in 
that country, i. 38; urge the ne- 
cessity for tliat. measure, i. 39 ; 
project the mode of effecting it, i. 
40 ; valedictory address to Bishop 
Middleton, l 63; recommends 
that prelate s attention to their 
diocesan committees, i, 64 ; reply 
of the Bishop, i, 53; success of 
their operations abroad, i. 97; 
cBtahlishes missions, i. 100, 102; 
Truliinofioli/ mission, i. 103; Ma- 
dras and Cuddalore missions, 1. 
105 ; formation of a diocesan com- 
mittee III Calcutta, i 143; influ- 
ence extended, i. 151 ; object of 
designs, i. 154 ; assists the schools 
by providing Ixioks, i. 170; forma- 
tion of a diocesan committee at 
Madras, i 166; grant A votes of 
credit to the Bishop, 1. 190; assists 
the Danish missions, i. 191, 210; 
mission at Pepery, i. 199 ; school* 
attached, ibid ; Cuddalore mission, 
i. 206; I'anjore misnioii, i. 211, 
220 , Trirhinojjoly mission, i. 221, 
225 , formation ot a diocesan com- 
mittee at llotnbtiy, I. 240 ; contri- 
butions from India, i* 243 ; forma- 
tion of a diocesan committee at 
Ceyhm, i. 336 ; union of Tanjnre 
with Tramfuebar mission proiwucd, 
L 384, 419: munificence acknow- 
ledged, 1. 471 , vote* of credit for 
VOL. II. 


various religious purpose*, ii. 3— - 
7 ; donation for a mission church, 
li. 65; formation of Penang and 
Bencoolcn district committee, 1. 72 ; 
transfer the Danish mission, li. 
84 ; letters to, on their missions, 
ii. 125; interests in Ceylon, 11. 
206 ; diocesan committee 111 Cal- 
cutta, ii. 250 ; Madras ditto, ibid ; 
letters to, on the southern mis- 
sions, ii. 294, 299 ; proceedings 
m conseiiuence of the Bishop's 
deatii. 

Society for the Pmjiagation of the 
Gospel, i. 376, place 6,000/. at 
the Bishop’s disposal, ii. 13; con- 
sequent letter ot the Bishoji to the 
secretary, li. 16; King's letter in 
aid of their design*, 11. 161 ; ]»ro- 
ceedings in consequence of tin* 
Bishop’s death, n. 369 ; district 
committees funned, ii. 360. 

Stkclnson, Hev. Air., Madras, 1. 
100 . 

St. Pancras, parish of, i. 17 ; church 
wanted, 1. 23, one proposed by 
Dr. Middleton, i. 24,25; new 
church erected, 1. 26. 

St. Tho.mas the Apostles church 
dr«lic.ited to, 1 . 247 ; day kept, 1. 
295. 

SoiDAs quoted, i. 266. 

SuLLlt'AN, Mr., Tanjore, i. 105. 

Sultan, Benjamin, miHsioiiary, i. 
209. 

Sdtat, church at, i. 119. 

Sutton, Eight llev. Dr. Archbisliop 
of Canterbury, 1. 52. 

Swamy, a Hindoo idol, 1. 223« 

SwANTON, Lieutenant, i. 184. 

Synac .MSS. enquiry for, i. 383; 
collection, i. 421. 

Syro-MaJabaric Church, 1. 87> by 
whom founded, i. 88 ; extent, 
ibid ; condition, L 233 ; Biahop 
Middleton's object in visiting, 
i. 204 ; historical record* of origin 
and privilege*, ibid; diHCOvered 
by the Portuguese, L 268; in- 
trigue and oppn’ssion of the Ko- 
nii*h agent*, 1. 270; conduct of 
Alexis de Menezes, i. 271, 
proceeding* of the synod of 
Diamjter, ibid; La Croze’s ac- 
count of ancient usages, ibid ; 
Aacraments, i. 272; baptism, 1. 
273 : order* of ministration, i. 
274 , *ubnut*ion to Popish usurpa- 
U cr 
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tion, i. 277 ; independence in part 
restore^ by the Dutch, i. 278; 
churches left in possession of the 
Romish Churcli, i. 278; destruc- 
tion of tile hishop’s papers on this 
•subject, 1. 280 ; the Risiiop’s visit 
to the churches —7V//j6r>H/oraA, i. 
288; coiiyrcffations, 1. 281; Cur- 
nn^urherry, i. 285; conference 
with Syrian cat.inars, i. 287; 
MohlfintcKji I If, i. 208 ; Cmidciiaad, 
1. 8(Mi; ( 'diampnor, 1. 801 ; I'em- 
fioli, 1. ,'t08 , .fndpnnmhiio, i. 804; 
mode of ])» rlorimn^f Di\ me .ser- 
vice, 1. 805, ncknowledj^e se\cn 
sacrainenls, 1. 800; Jnpainfilv, i. 
812 , convi i.satioii with the Syrian 
/sciiAKUit, I, 812; TrhUlt Pa- 
Ktor, 1. 818; conference with 

Syrian bishops at Kahm, 1. 314, 
8IO; Jifph, I. 8l7i i^eneral re« 
llections on the state of the 
( hurthes, 1. 818 —848 , distinctions 
o| (.istis, i. 885, r*ishop*}» second 
usit, 11. 2(t5 , initTMew with the 
Syrian bishop, 11. 208 


' 1 '. 

r.mmi hin(.pM;ie spoken, 1. 08, ver- 
sion ol the Bible, 1 00 . Coininoii 
1*1 aver. 11. lOtt 

Tniijoii , inissi(>n at, i 101 ; Bishop’s 
iiitenstin', visit, i.218, Swviitz’s 
labours at, ihnl , interview vv'ltb 
the Rajah, I 21 1, 215, inicriptuni 
on the montuni nt of Swviir/, 1. 
218; paliui' ot the il.ijab, i. 217, 
Ins visit to tlie Bishop, 1. 218 ; 
state of the mission, 1 220 , 

transfer of the Danish ini.ssiona, 
II. 121. 

Tnpndnitf'^, (\ i/loH so ealh'd, i 265. 

Teak forosta in i, 828. 

TekkaJi Piroor, Syn.m church of, 
i. 818, Bishop’s visit to, ihid; 
tradiiion s])et mij;, ihul ; drescs of 
till' priest, I. 81 1. 

TiioviesiiN. l{,v. Mr. chajd.nn, 
Mtidr,is, letter to, troin the Bishoii, 
I. 4;i8. 

Thuinlei storm, an awlnl. 11 142 

r>HncvfU{f, mission st.ition .it. 1 |tM» , 
jicenery of district, i. I07 . the 
capital, I. 22t». p.e'od.is, 1. 227; 
native Cliristi nis. 1 220 

TiPfoo S.4MIB, 1 . ;15. 


Tolfrey, William, Esq. lamented 
death of, i. 387 ! Bishop’s letter 
on that event, ibid. 

Toli.er, Sir Samuel, advocate-gene- 
ral, Afddrns, li, 200. 

To.mline, Right Kev, Dr. (Bishop ot 
I.incoln,) i. 20 ; mentioned, i. 61, 
62. 

Tranqurhar, Danish mission instU 
tuted at, 1. 09 ; number of Christ- 
ians, i. 100 ; assisted by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Chri.stian 
Knowledge, ibid ; Bishoji visit.s 
the mission, i, 200 ; relieves the 
D.inish mission. tries, 1. 210. 

Trnrnncort', Romish mission at, i. 
04, scenery of district, i. 197 ; 
entrance into, 1. 224. 

Tnihniojudif, mission lounded at, i. 
182, labours of Svvvrtz, i. 103; 
reeommeniled to the Society for 
Promoting Chn.stian Knowledge, 
ilnd ; iiiimher of Christians, 1. 
101, 221; Bishop visits, i. 220; 
inspects the mission, ibid ; church 
("iisecrated, i. 220; confirmation, 
iliid. 

Tillies, Jewish, n remnant of, 1. 201, 

Pi tpiio>i(orah, i. 283; Bishop visits 
the Spian eluirch, i. 288; church 
dcHcrihed, ilnd ; performance of 
Divine service, i. 284, 286. 

pdjdf'i'i', the Rajah, i. 105. 

!'( UM.u.Dr. J M , appointed Bishop 
of Calnti(,t, li, 305. 

Tvyis n.t.Tos, \rclideacoii,of Cularnho, 
i. 885; apjiomted by the crown, 1. 
472; prints (.'oinnion Praver in 
Cnig.de>o, n. UK). 


r. 

Vdiampwr, Syrian ehnrch .)t, 1, .881 , 
figures aihl ini.iges, i. 382. 
t’.s,iges ot the Sjrian Ciiiinh, trom 
L V Ckozf, I. 271. 


V. 

Valediofory address of the Soi icty 
for Promoting Christi.m Know- 
ledge to Bishop .Mll)DI,r.TON, I. 
68 . 

y>m ntrmfn* Land, li. yjH. 
f'itu LiiU, I. 880. 


12 
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'an Mildert, Right Rev. Dr. 
Bishop of Durham, i. 10, 20; 
letter to Bishop Middleton, i. 
387. 

r'Asco Di Gama, i. 268. 

r AUCHAN, Kcv«E., chaplain, Ma~ 
liras, letter to, from the Bishop, i. 
436; appointed to the archdea- 
conry, ii. 92. 

I’ollales, a caste in Ceyhu, i. 337. 
’elhre, meeting at, i. 201. 
r’ulyalaya or Hindoo College, i. 
:i8d. 

''’epi’rif, mission at, i. 108; i. 189; 

Bishop ^islts, 1 . 199; schools, 
^ilud; second visitation, li. 84; 
nitsion church, ii. 8.'i. 

Wapoli, i. 93, Bishop \isifs, i .303. 
^ERVARSEM ARDEN, a ri.itive pncst, 

ii. 125. 

^HNU, paintings in honour of, i. 


W. 

IKE, archbishop, i. 9fl : quotid, i. 

166. 

iLLicH, Dr., the botanist, ii. 261 
Ino, S. S. Esq. accountant-gene 
I Rl’s otfice, i. 81 ; intiinacy AAith 
he Bishop, ibid, letters to, from 
he Bishop, on lus voyage , i. 82 ; 
rom Madi'irn, i. 03 ; on Ins arrival 
It Calcutta, i. 70; on Indian 
tdairs, i. 167; on Aisiting a 
aahob, 1 . 196 ; from Humhnif, i. 
,f49, oil his southern visitation, i 
"^.'lO. on his jirosptcts, i. 379; on 

the Princess Cm AKi.oTTi.’s death, 
I 482; on general subjects, i. 
4;,7_ini, 482, 11. lOH, li. 109. 
II. 1.38; 11. 141 ; li. 142; ii. 186; 
n. 232 

Warren Hastings, ship, i. 67, 81. 
\V,\T SON, .Joshua, Es(|. i 19; letti-rs 
to, from tile Bishop aekmiwledging 
.1 meiiuirial of fnendshij), i. 69. 


on the southern missions, i. 189; 
on the Danish mission, i. 210, 
220; An the general results of his 
primary visitation, i. 341. 

Watson, Rev. archdeacon, i. 19 ; 
letters to, from tJio Bishop, on the 
district committee .it Madras, i. 
187; on his visitation, i. 210; 
on Bishop's .Mission College, ii. 
96, 18.3. 

Wellesley, Manincss, i. 121. 

Wesleyans, at Ceylon, i. 332 , aitend 
ehurcli ser\iee, i. 348. 

Whistling, native idea <d, i 74 

Wlnte .Jews, i. 108. 

Wiluerforce, Mr., speech of, i. 41, 

^7- 

William 111. act ol his rcijjn, 
quoted, 1 . 30. 

Williams, Bov NValter, apjiointed 
cli.ipl.iin at CiKhta, i. 330. 

Wii son’s History of Christ’s Mns- 
piial, 11 . m 

Win.stanlm, Rev C.ihm, Mndi- 
c'liorot the English \ersion of the 
New 'resl.imeiit, i. H , remarkon 
that work, 1 7 


\ 

XvAirn, St I’raiKis, mommieiii <>i. 
i. 96. 


VoiiANNK, .Mar, i 2'Mk 


Z. 

Zaciiariah, the Syrian, interview 
with, 1.312. 

Zealand, Bishop of, i. 20. 
ZiroLNBALo, iniAMonary, i. 21. Ins 
bilioun, 1 . 99. 


THE END. 
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